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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, FOR PROMOTING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Vou. XXXII. JANUARY, 1893. No. 140. 


January 6, 1893. 


The annual meeting for election of Officers and Councilors 
was held this afternoon between the hours of 2 and 5 o’clock, 
after due public notice. The result of the ballot was reported 
by the Judges and the Clerks to the Society at its evening 
meeting. 


Stated Meeting, January 6, 1893. 
Mr. THomas H. Dup.ey in the Chair. 


Mr. Harold Goodwin, a newly elected member, was pre- 
sented to the Chair and took his seat. 

Dr. Elliott Coues requested by letter a further extension for 
three months of the time during which he could retain the 
Lewis and Clark MSS. Upon motion, the request was granted. 

Acceptances of membership were read from Dr. Samuel 
G. Dixon, Philadelphia; Dr. James Macfarlane, Lansdowne, 
Pa., and Dr. James Ellis Humphrey, Amherst, Mass. 

An invitation from the Wadsworth Atheneum, at Hartford, 
to be present at the opening of the new Libraries and Art 
Galleries, was read. 
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The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore requested to be 
placed on the Proceedings’ exchange list. On motion, the ap- 
plication was granted. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of the Secretary’s letter of December 16, relating to the 
Keating-Poinsett Collection, stating that the same had been 
referred to the Curators. 

A circular from the American Folk-Lore Society, announcing 
its annual meeting for 1892 at Boston. 

Accessions to the Library were reported from the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Straits Branch), Singapore; Royal Society of 
Victoria, Melbourne; Department of Mines, Wellington, N. Z.; 
Anthropological Society, Tokyo, Japan; Statistika Central 
Byraus, Stockholm, Sweden; Maatschappij der Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde, Leiden, Holland ; Académie Royale de Belgique, 
Bruxelles; Académie des Sciences, Cracow, Austria; Anthro- 
pologische Gesellschaft, Vienna, Austria; Naturforschende 
Gesellschaft, Altenburg, Germany; Physiologische Gesellschaft, 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, etc., Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, 
Berlin; Gartenbauverein, Darmstadt; K. Oeffentliche Biblio- 
thek, Dresden; Verein fiir Erdkunde, Halle a.S.; Deutsche 
Seewarte, Hamburg; Geographische Gesellschaft, Munich, 
Bavaria; Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein, Regensburg ; Biblio- 
teca N. C. Firenze, Italia; R. Accademia dei Lincei, Rome; 
Société de Géographie,. Lille, France; Commission des An- 
nales des Mines, Société de L’Enseignement, Société de Géo- 
graphie, Rédaction Cosmos, Paris; R. Academia de la Historia, 
Madrid, Spain; South African Philosophical Society, Cape 
Town; R. Astronomical Society, R. Geographical Society, 
Editors of Nature, London; University Observatory, Glas- 
gow; Royal Society, Edinburgh; Mr. Horatio Hale, Clinton, 
Ontario; Canadian Institute, Toronto; Boston Athenzum, 
Society of Natural History, Boston, Mass.; Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; Travelers’ Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Editors of American Journal of Science, New 
Haven ; Brooklyn Library ; Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Mathematical So- 
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ciety, Meteorological Observatory, Dr. Joel Asaph Allen, New 
York; Mr. William John Potts, Camden; Free Public Li- 
brary, Jersey City; College of Pharmacy, Editors of the 
Medical News, Editors of the Medical and Surgical Reporter, 
Hon. Frederick Fraley, Dr. Walter M. James, Dr. D. Jayne 
and Son, Messrs. Abraham Jordan, J. G. Rosengarten, David 
Henry Wright, Philadelphia; Editor of the American Chemi- 
cal Journal, Baltimore; Commissioner of Pensions, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Census Office, Hydrographic Office, 
Washington, D.C.; University of California, Berkeley ; Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Lincoln, Neb.; Instituto Fisico- 
Geografica, San José, C. A.; Société Scientifique du Chile, 
Santiago, S. A. 


The following deaths were reported : 


Sir Richard Owen, December 18, 1892, xt. 89. 
John O. Westwood, January 2, 1893, zt. 88. 
Eben N. Horsford, January 1, 1893, set. 75. 
Isaac C. Martindale, January 3, 1893, wt. 50. 


The President was authorized to appoint a suitable person 
to prepare the usual obituary notice of Mr. Martindale.* 


The report of the Clerks and Judges of the election held 
this afternoon at the hall of the Society was read, and the 
following members declared to have been duly chosen Officers 
and Councilors for the ensuing year, 1893: 


President. 


Frederick Fraley. 


Vice- Presidents. 
E. Otis Kendall, W.S. W.Ruschenberger, J.P. Lesley. 


* Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock was subsequently appointed. 
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Secretaries. 


George F. Barker, Daniel G. Brinton, Henry Phillips, Jr., 
George H. Horn. 


Curators. 
Patterson Du Bois, J. Cheston Morris, R. Meade Bache. 


Treasurer. 


J. Sergeant Price. 


Councilors. 


William A. Ingham, Thomas H. Dudley, Robert Patterson, 
Charles S. Wurts. 


(Councilor for two years, tn place of I. C. Martindale, deceased.) 
Henry C. Baird. 


This being the evening for the nomination of a member to 
serve as Librarian of the Society during the ensuing year, Mr. 
Henry Phillips, Jr., was renominated, and the nominations 
were closed. 

Mr. Goodwin exhibited a portrait of the late John Vaughan 
Kyre. 

Pending nominations Nos. 1235, 1249, 1250 and 1251 were 
read. 

And the Society was adjourned by the Presiding Member. 
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Stated Meeting, January 20, 1893. 
Mr. RicHarp Vaux in the Chair. 


Dr. Francis X. Dercum, a lately elected member, was pre- 
sented to the Chair and took his seat. 


Correspondence was submitted as follows : 


A circular from the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin, 
Italy, announcing its offer of the Ninth Bressa Prize, to be 
given to the author or inventor who shall have made the most 
important and useful discovery, or published the most valu- 
able work, on Science, Natural History, Chemistry, etc., etc., 
during the years 1891-94. 

A letter from the New York State Library, Albany, asking 
the Society to exhibit a complete set of its publications at the 
Columbian Celebration, the same to become the property of 
the State Library when the celebration is over. 


The following letter from the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, in relation to the Keating-Poinsett collection 
of Aztec handworks deposited by the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, which, on motion, was referred to the Curators. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 19, 1893. 
Mr. Henry PHILuiPs, JR., 


Secretary of the American Philosophical Society : 


Dear Sir :—I have the honor to inform you that your communication of 
the 16th ult., regarding the custody of the Keating-Poinsett collection of 
Aztec objects, having been referred for consideration to the Curators of the 
Academy, the following report was received by the Academy at the meet- 
ing of the 17th inst., and a copy was ordered to be sent to you in reply to 
your letter of inquiry : 

‘*The Curators, to whom has been referred a communication from the 
American Philosophical Society, dated December 16, 1892, and addressed 
to the President and members of the Academy, in reference to the reten- 
tion of the Poinsett Collection of Aztec handworks deposited in the 
Academy several years ago, respectfully report : 

‘*Although all the specimens of the Poinsett Collection are artificial, 
and therefore not absolutely within the scope of the Academy’s chief pur- 
pose, which is the study of natural objects, it is considered desirable that 
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the Academy shall still retain said collection as a loan on the conditions 
stipulated at the time of its deposit. 

**The American Philosophical Society may be assured that the Poinsett 
Collection, while in custody of the Academy, will be carefully preserved ; 
and that as soon as the perfectly fireproof addition to the Academy’s 
building now in course of construction, under contract to be completed 
next June, is finished, there will be ample room for a satisfactory display 
of it as well as of similar collections. As the Museum of the Academy is 
freely open to the public from eight to ten hours every day, except Sun- 
day, throughout the year, it is confidently conjectured that the Poinsett 
Collection will be visited and studied here by a greater number of persons 
than it would be in any other place of exhibition in the city. 

“It is neither necessary nor expedient that the Academy should pro- 
pose any condition whatever in connection with the retention of the 
Poinsett Collection as a loan from the American Philosophical Society.” 

The report is signed and submitted on behalf of the Curators by Dr. 
W. 58S. W. Ruschenberger, the Chairman of the Board. 

I remain, yours very truly, 
Epwarp J. NOLAN, 
Recording Secretary, A. N. 8., Philadelphia. 


A letter from Dr. Elliott Coues, Washington, D. C., thank- 
ing the Society for its grant of extension of time in the Lewis 
and Clark MSS. loan; also, offering a paper for publication 
in the Proceedings, descriptive of the Lewis and Clark MSS. 

Letters of envoy were received from the Maatschappij der 
Nederlandsche Letterkunde, Leiden; Instituto Fisico Geogra- 
fice Nacional de Costa Rica, San José; Mr. William John 
Potts, Camden, N. J. 

Letters of acknowledgment were received from the Royal 
Geographical Society of Australasia (Queenslaad Branch), Bris- 
bane (138); Linnean Society of New South Wales (135-138), 
Royal Society of New South Wales (136, 137), Sydney; 
Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, Leiden (137, 
138); I. R. Accadémia degli Agiati, Rovereto, Tyrol (138) ; 
K. K. Militiir-Geographische Institut, Vienna, Austria (137, 
138); Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Emden (138); Naturwis- 
senschaftlicher Verein des Regierungs-Bezirks Frankfurt, 
a. O. (135) ; Geographische Gesellschaft (137), Naturhistorische 
Gesellschaft (138), Hanover, Prussia; Naturwissenschaftlicher 
Verein, Regensburg, Bavaria (137); R. Accademia di Scienze, 
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Lettré ed Arti, Modena, Italy (138); Osservatorio Astrono- 
mico, Turin (138); Prof. Gaston Maspero, Paris (138); Zodlogi- 
cal Society, London (137, 138, and Trans., xvii, 1, 2); Public 
Library of Boston (132-138); State Library of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg (Trans, xvii, 1, 2); Denison Scientific Association, 
Granville, O. (138). 

Accessions to the Library were reported from the Geograph- 
ical Society, Tokyo, Japan; Société Finno-Ougrienne, Hel- 
singfors, Finland; Mining Department of South Australia, 
Adelaide, Australia; Ministerie van Binnenlandsche Lachen, 
’"S Gravenhage, Z. Holland ; Société R. de Geographie D’ An- 
vers, Bruxelles; Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein des Reg.-Bez. 
Frankfurt a. O., Prussia; Société Vaudoise Sciences Naturelles, 
Lausanne, Switzerland; Editor of “ La Revue des Revues,” 
Prof. E. Levasseur, Paris, France; R. Academia de Ciencias y 
Artes, Barcelona, Spain; Philological Society, Society of Arts, 
Royal Meteorological Society, Editor of the “ Geological Mag- 
azine,” London, England; Geological Society, Manchester, 
England; American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, 
Mass.; Harvard University, Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; New 
York State Library, Albany; Dr. Joel Asaph Allen, New 
York, N. Y.; Academy of Science, Mr. George F. Becker, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Franklin Institute, College of Pharmacy, 
Mr. Henry Carey Baird, Philadelphia, Pa.; Prof. J. T. Roth- 
rock, West Chester, Pa.; Maryland Academy of Sciences, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Anthropological 
Society, Bureau of the Mint, Bureau of Statistics, Washington, 
D. C.; Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Denison University, Editors of the “Journal of Neurology,” 
Granville, O.; State Board of Health, Nashville, Tenn.; Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations, Hanover, N. H., New Haven, 
Conn., Experiment, Ga., Baton Rouge, La., Bryan, Tex.; Ag- 
ricultural College, Mich.; Madison, Wis.; St. Anthony Park, 
Minn. ; Corvallis, Ore.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Observatorio de Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The Committee on the Michaux Legacy presented the 
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following report and resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted by the Society : 


To THe AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY : 


The Michaux Committee respectfully reports : 
That at a meeting of the Committee held on December 29, 1892, the 
following letter was received from Prof. J. T. Rothrock : 


** December 16, 1892. 
‘*To THe AMERICAN PurLosopnicat Sociery : 

‘*T most respectfully request that the American Philosophical Society 
will appropriate from the income of the Michaux Fund the sum of three 
hundred dollars (if said fund will so admit), to aid in defraying the ex- 
penses of collecting facts and statistics bearing upon the relation of our 
forests to the Commonwealth, promising to furnish a report to the Society 
by February, 1894. 

‘** Notwithstanding the general interest in the subject of Forestry, there 
is an utter absence of the data required for any proper presentation of the 
important questions involved. 

‘It is thought that no use more immediately he)]pful and more in accord 
with the wishes of the testator could be made of the money. 

‘Very respectfully, 
“J. T. Rorarock.”’ 

The Committee, having carefully considered the subject, approves of 


the suggestion of Prof. Rothrock, and submits the following resolution, 
which it desires shall be passed by the Society: 


Resoloed, That the sum of three hundred dollars be appropriated out of 
the income of the Michaux Fund to Prof. J. T. Rothrock, to aid in defraying 
the expenses of collecting facts and statistics bearing upon the relation of 
our forests to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, which when obtained 
he shall report in full in writing to the Society. 

By order of the Committee, 
J. SERGEANT PRICE, 
Secretary. 


The President was authorized to appoint the Standing Com- 
mittees of the Society for the ensuing year, which he subse- 
quently did as follows: 


Finance. 


William B. Rogers, Philip C. Garrett, Charles S. Wurts. 


Hall. 
J. Sergeant Price, William A. Ingham, Charles A. Oliver. 
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Publication. 


Daniel G. Brinton, George H. Horn, Samuel Wagner, 
Patterson Du Bois, Horace Jayne. 


Labrary. 


Edwin J. Houston, William John Potts, Jesse Y. Burk, 
William H. Greene, William S. Baker. 


Michaux Legacy. 
Yhomas Meehan, J. Sergeant Price, William M. Tilghman, 
Isaac Burk, Angelo Heilprin. 


Henry M. Phillips’ Prize Essay Fund. 


Richard Vaux, Henry Phillips, Jr. William V. McKean, 
Furman Sheppard, Joseph C. Fraley, 
and 
The President and the Treasurer of the Society, ex officio. 


Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., was unanimously reélected Libra- 
rian of the Society for the ensuing year. 

Dr. Elliott Coues presented for the Proceedings, through the 
Secretaries, “ A Description of the MSS. Journals and Field 
Notebooks of Lewis and Clark.” 

Pending nominations Nos. 1235, 1249, 1250, 1251, and new 
nominations Nos. 1252, 1253, 1254, were read. 

And the Society was adjourned by the Presiding Member. 


Stated Meeting, February 3, 1893. 
Mr. Vaux in the Chair. 


Dr. Macfarlane took his seat. 

Correspondence was submitted as follows: 

Letters of envoy were received from the Observatoire Phy- 
sique Central, St. Petersburg, Russia; K. Akademie der Wis- 
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senschaften, Vienna, Austria; Royal Irish Academy, Dublin ; 
Mr. Henry Carey Baird, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Letters of acknowledgment were received from the Royal 
Geographical Society of Australasia (Victoria Branch), Mel- 
bourne (137); Royal Society of New South Wales, Sydney, 
Australia (138); Geological Survey of India, Caleutta (138) ; 
K. K. Sternwarte, Prag, Bohemia (Trans., xvii, 1, 2,and 138); 
K. K. Astronomisch-Meteorologisches Observatorium, Triest, 
Illyria (188); K. K. Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum, Vienna, 
Austria (138); Naturhistorischer Verein, Bonn, Prussia (137, 
138); Physikalisch-Medicinische Societiit, Erlangen, Bavaria 
(138); Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein des Reg.-Bez. Frank- 
furt a. M. (136, 138); Mr. Tommaso Cannizzaro, Messina, 
Italy (188); Académie R. des Sciences (Trans., xvii, 1, 2, and 
138); Prof. Guido Cora, Turin, Italy (138); Dublin Observa- 
tory, Dublin, Ireland (137); Mass. State Experiment Station, 
Amherst (138); Prof. Andrew A. Blair (136-138); Dr. Isaac 
Norris, Philadelphia (137, 188); State Library, Albany, N.Y. 
(188); Denison Scientific Association, Granville, O. (138). 

Letters of acknowledgment (139) were received from the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, College of Physicians, Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Admiral E. Y. 
Macauley, Hon. James T. Mitchell, Profs. John Ashhurst, Jr., 
Andrew A. Blair, John H. Brinton, J. Solis Cohen, E. D. Cope, 
F, X. Dercum, F. A. Genth, Jr., H. D. Gregory, L. M. Haupt, 
Edwin J. Houston, John M. Maisch, John Marshall, Benjamin 
Sharp, Drs. George Friebis, Henry Hartshorne, Isaac Norris, 
Charles A. Oliver, C. N. Peirce, J. W. Robins, W. S. W. 
Ruschenberger, James Tyson, Messrs. R. Meade Bache, Henry 
Carey Baird, Charles Bullock, Thomas M. Cleemann, Patter- 
son Du Bois, J.S. Harris, Francis Jordan, Jr., A. S. Letchworth, 
R. Patterson, Henry Phillips, Jr., Franklin Platt, J. Sergeant 
Price, Theodore D. Rand, J. G. Rosengarten, Coleman Sellers, 
D. K. Tuttle, Joseph Wharton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Accessions to the library were reported from the Sociétés 
des Naturalestes, Kiew, Moscow, Odessa, Russia ; K. Akademie 
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der Wissenschaften, St. Petersburg, Russia; Kolonial Museum, 
Haarlem, Holland; K. K. Sternwarte, Prag, Bohemia; K. K. 
Geologische Reichsanstalt, Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Vienna, Austria; Verein zur Beférderung des Gartenbaues, 
Berlin, Prussia; Naturhistorischer Verein, Bonn, Prussia ; 
Oberlausitzische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Gdrlitz, 
Prussia; K. Siichsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Leip- 
zig, Saxony; Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, etc., 
Munich, Bavaria; R. Osservatorio, Turin, Italy; Royal 
Society, London; Royal Society, Edinburgh; R. Irish 
Academy, Dublin; Harvard College Astronomical Observa- 
tory, Cambridge, Mass.; Yale University Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. Henry Carey Baird, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Agricultural Experiment Stations, Newark, Del., 
Raleigh, N. C., Agricultural College, Miss.; U.S. Naval In- 
stitute, Annapolis, Md.; U. S. Naval Observatory, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Publishers of The American Monthly, 
Mr. Lester F. Ward, Washington, D. C.; Historical Society, 
Chicago, I]].; State Historical Society, Iowa City, Ia.; Kansas 
State Historical Society, Topeka; Geological Survey of Mis- 
souri, Jefferson City, Mo.; Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio 
Alzate,” Mexico, Mex.; Institute of Jamaica, Kingston, 
Jamaica ; Sociedad Cientifica Argentina, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine Republic. 

The death of Dr. F. A. Genth was reported (February 2, 
1893, st. 73,) and Dr. G. F. Barker was appointed to prepare 
the usual obituary notice. 

The Secretaries presented a paper by Prof. A. S. Packard 
(Providence, R. I.) on “The Life History of the Cochliopodidee.” 

Dr. Cope made a communication on “The Fauna of the 
Eurystylus and Equus Beds of the Staked Plains.” 

Pending nominations Nos, 1235, 1249, 1250, 1251, 1252, 
1258, 1254 were read. 

The Curators presented the following report relative to the 
requested loan of objects for the World’s Fair Columbian Ex- 
position : 
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Curators’ Rerort upon THE Socrety’s RESOLUTION OF 
OcTOBER 7, 1892. 


In the matter of the request for the loan of certain articles, belonging to 
the Society, for the Chicago Exposition, your Curators respectfully recom- 
mend the loan of said articles for said purpose, provided that the city 
authorities are willing to guarantee their safe transportation, custody and 
return, in accordance with such forms of agreement as may be approved 
by the President and Treasurer of the Society. 

, J. Cugston Morris, 
R. Meapve Bacue, 
Patrerson Dv Bots, 
Chairman. 


After considerable discussion the following motion made by 
Mr. Du Bois was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Society, while being desirous of doing everything to 
gratify the wishes of the Committee of Councils on the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, feels that it cannot allow the articles mentioned in the 
request of the Committee, to be taken away at this time, as it intends to 
have a sesqui-centennial exhibition in its own rooms during the latter 
part of May, 1893, and will need them here. It is compelled therefore to 
respectfully decline the proposition presented by your Committee. 


The Curators presented the following report upon the col- 
lections of the Society : 
Curators’ Report. 


In response to the Society’s resolution of December 16, 1892, the Cura- 
tors respectfully report : 

1. That the cost of transferring the collections and arranging them in 
suitable cases would not exceed, even if it equaled, five hundred dollars. 

2. There would be but slight cost of maintenance of the collections 
apart from any idea of a paid employé who would have personal daily 
oversight during the hours in which the collections should be open for 
exhibition and study. 

8. In the nature of the case, it is impossible for the Curators to say 
what the cost of maintaining the collectionsin other institutions would be. 

4. Aithough undoubtedly the collections of the Society could all be ex- 
hibited in the north room of the hall, yet your Curators would respectfully 
beg leave to say that the settlement of the original question as to whether 
or not one or more, and which, if any, of them is to be exhibited in the 
building, is an indispensable preliminary to the determination of some 
plan for the arrangement of these collections as required by the resolution 
of the Society. J. Cueston Morris, 

R. Meave Bacueg, 
PatTeRson Du Bors, 
Chairman. 
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Dr. D. G. Brinton moved “ that the Society would prefer to 
have all its collections displayed by such other educational 
institutions of Philadelphia as would offer the greatest security 
and usefulness of said collections.” 

Dr. Brinton read the following letter from the Department 
of Archwology of the University of Pennsylvania, requesting 
the deposit of the Keating-Poinsett collection : 


PHILADELPAIA, January, 1893. 
To Danigt G. Brinton, M.D., 
Secretary of the Philosophical Society : 


Sir :—The Board of Managers of the Department of Archeology and 
Paleontology of the University of Pennsylvania, understanding that the 
Philosophical Society is holding under consideration the disposal of a col- 
lection of objects of archeological and ethnological interest, known to 
the public as the ‘‘ Poinsett Collection,’’ has instructed me to place before 
your Society a request that the above-named collection be deposited at 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

In so doing, I wish respectfully to submit to your Society the following 
facts : 

The Museum of Archeology and Ethnology of the University was 
founded for the precise purpose of advancing, in this city, the sciences, 
the names of which appear in its title, and already possesses large and val- 
uable collections, illustrative of the development of man and civilization. 

It, moreover, disposes of the services of a competent staff of special 
scholars, fully qualified to scientifically classify, properly label, and 
thoroughly ‘‘ work up”’ such collections, and to display them to the very 
best advantage for the use of students. 

An isolated collection, containing specimens of the arts and industries 
of man, as founded upon a few disconnected points—such as the one now 
at the disposal of the Philosophica] Society—however valuable it may be, 
is practically of very limited use to science. But made to fill an important 
place in a large ethnological series—where the story it tells forms an in- 
teresting chapter of scientific research in the history of mankind—it 
becomes of priceless value to scholars, and is a link in the long chain of 
human evolution. 

In respectfully submitting the above to the consideration of the Philo- 
sophical Society, the Department of Archeology and Paleontology of 
the University of Pennsylvania pledges itself—if its earnest request be 
granted—to give the collection the very best accommodation ; to provide 
suitable cases ; to display, classify and label it with the most conscientious 
care, and to spare no pains to insure its preservation, and to make it of 
the highest possible value to scholars and to the general public. 

I remain respectfully yours, 
Sara Y. STEVENSON, Secretary pro tem. 
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After discussion, on motion of Dr. J. Cheston Morris, the 
matter was referred to the Council of the Society. 
And the Society was adjourned by the Presiding Member. 


Stated Meeting, February 17, 1893. 
Dr. J. Coeston MoRRIs in the Chair. 


Correspondence was submitted as follows: 

A letter from the Société Impériale de Minéralogique, St. 
Petersburg, announcing the death of its Director, Hon. Nicolas 
Kokcharow ; also the death of its member, Hon. Axel Gadoline. 

A letter from the I. R. Accademia degli Agiati, Rovereto, 
Austria, announcing the death of its member, Prof. D, Gui- 
seppe Pedessalli. 

A circular from Columbia College, New York, announcing 
the regulations for 1893 concerning the Loubat Prize. 

A circular from the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., in regard to the Educational Exhibit of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 

Letters of envoy were received from the Geological Survey 
of India, Calcutta; Royal Statistical Society, Meteorological 
Office, London, Eng.; Mr. William John Potts, Camden, 
N.J.; Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Letters of acknowleligment (139) were received from the 
Nova Scotia Institute of Science, Halifax; Geological Survey, 
Dr. Alfred R. C. Selwyn, Ottawa, Canada; Hon. J. M. Le 
Moine, Quebec, Canada; Canadian Institute, Toronto; Mani- 
toba Historical and Scientific Society, Winnipeg; Society of 
Natural History, Portland, Me.; N. H. Historical Society, 
Concord; Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; Amherst Col- 
lege Library, Amherst, Mass.; State Library of Massachusetts, 
Public Library of Boston, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Boston Society of Natural History, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Prof. Thomas M. Drown, Messrs. S. P. Sharples, 
Robert C, Winthrop, Boston, Mass.; Museum of Comparative 
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Zodlogy, Mr. Robert N. Toppan, Cambridge, Mass.; Free 
Public Library, New Bedford, Mass.; Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass.; American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Profs. O. C. Marsh, Hubert A. Newton, W. D. Whitney, New 
Haven, Conn.; Albany Institute, Prof. James Hall, Albany, N.Y.; 
Society of Natural Science, Buffalo, N. Y.; Prof. Edward North, 
Clinton, N. Y.; Profs. B.G. Wilder, J. M. Hart, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. Mathematical 
Society, Astor Library, New York Hospital, Historical Society, 
Prof. J. J. Stevenson, Messrs. R. S. Hayes, R. W. Raymond, 
New York; Vassar Brothers Institute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; 
Oneida Historical Society, Utica, N. Y.; U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y.; Prof. Henry M. Baird, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Free Public Library, Jersey City, N. J. 

Accessions to the Library were reported from the Geological 
Survey of India, Calcutta; Asiatic Society of Japan, Tokyo; 
K. Danske Geografiske Selskab, Copenhagen; Etat Indé- 
pendant du Congo, Bruxelles, Belgium; Société Hongroise de 
Geographie, Budapest ; Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Freiburg 
i. B.; Université de Lyon, France; Messrs. Bela de Gonda, Paul 
Topinard, Paris, France; Académie R. des Sciences de Lisbonne, 
Commission des Travaux Géologiques de Portugal, Lisbon ; 
R. Statistical Society, Meteorological Council, Dr. Henry Cal- 
derwood, London, Eng.; Philosophical Society, Glasgow, Scot- 
land; Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass.; Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I.; University of the State of New York, 
Albany ; American Chemical Society, Astor Library, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York; Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Mercantile Library, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Wagner Free Institute, Messrs. Abraham Jordan, 
Benjamin Smith Lyman, Henry Phillips, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Editor of Journal of Philology, 
Baltimore, Md.; Treasury Department, Lighthouse Board, 
Dr. Albert 8. Gatschet, Washington, D. C.; University of 
California, Sacramento; State University of lowa, Iowa City ; 
Historical Society of the State of Montana, Helena; Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, Burlington, Vt., Amherst, Mass., 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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Dr. Charles S. Dolley read a paper on “The Thyrsus of 
Dionysos and the Palm Inflorescence of the Winged Figures 
of Assyrian Monuments.” 

This being the regular evening for balloting for candidates 
for membership, pending nominations Nos. 1235, 1251, 1252 
and 1254 were read, spoken to and voted upon. 

New nominations Nos. 1255 and 1256 were read. 

Pending nomination No. 1249 was referred to Council. 

Pending nominations Nos. 1250 and 1253 were postponed 
until May 19, in consequence of the absence of the proposers. 

The Proceedings of the Board of Officers and Council were 
submitted, and under the call of New Business, were taken 
up and considered, 

On motion, the resolution of Council suggesting the with- 
drawal of the deposits of the Society was made the special 
order for March 17. 

The following preambles and resolution, offered by Dr. 
Rothrock, were adopted by the Society : 


Whereas, The forests of Pennsylvania, which are of such vast import- 
ance to the future prosperity of the State, are being removed, and no 
serious attempt is being made towards their restoration ; and, 

Whereas, The problem growing out of this condition of affairs is a com- 
plicated one, for the solution of which, by wise legislation, sufficient in- 
formation is not available ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, The American Philosophical Society respectfully requests the 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives to vote in favor of 
a bill entitled ‘An Act Relative to a Forestry Commission,’’ which has 
been introduced into the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania by 
the Hon. D. Smith Talbot, of Chester county. 


The ballots cast for candidates for membership having been 
counted, the Tellers reported the result to the Presiding Mem- 
ber, who declared the following gentlemen to have been duly 
elected members of the Society : 

2210. M.Hippolite Taine, Menthone, Haute Savoie, France. 

2211. Charles Scheeffer, M.D., Philadelphia. 

2212. Prof. George Lincoln Goodale, Cambridge, Mass. 

2213. Hon. Robert E. Pattison, Harrisburg, Pa. 

And the Society was adjourned by the Presiding Member. 
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Description of the Original Manuscript Journals and Field Notebooks of 
Lewis and Clark, on which was based Biddle’s History of the Expedi- 
tion of 1804-6, and which are now in the possession of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. 


By Dr. Elliott Coues, Washington, D. C. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, January 20, 1893.) 


It is well known that the History of Lewis and Clark’s Expedition was 
written by Mr. Nicholas Biddle, of Philadelphia, and first published there 
in 1814, in two octavo volumes, by Bradford and Inskeep. It is also 
common report that the manuscripts of the famous explorers, upon which 
Mr. Biddle worked, are extant. But what these are, and where they are 
kept, few could have told. 

All the Journals and Notebooks, in the handwritings respectively of 
Lewis and of Clark, upon which Mr. Biddle based his work, were deposited 
by him with the Philosophical Society in April, 1818. I have before me 
his original letter, of date April 6, 1818, making the deposit; also a copy 
of the receipt given by the Society. Both of these papers [ owe to the 
kindness of Judge Craig Biddle, who also placed in my hands about fifty 
other documents, mainly Clark-Biddle correspondence relating to the 
preparation and publication of the work. 

By the terms of this deposit, as accepted by the Philosophical Society, 
William Clark, his heirs or assigns, were and are always to have access 
to and use of these manuscripts for the preparation of any other edition 
of the work. 

Mr. Jefferson K. Clark, of St. Louis, the only surviving son and heir 
of William Clark, very kindly furnished me with a letter to the Philo- 
sophical Society, desiring the manuscripts to be placed at my disposition 
for the preparation of the edition which 1 have now (Dec., 1892) in press. 

I lately spent a week in the rooms of the Society, making there a pre- 
liminary study of the manuscripts, during which I was favored by Mr, 
Henry Phillips, Jr., the Secretary and Librarian, with every attention 
and facility. But finding it impossible to do the necessary work in the 
few days I could spend in Philadelphia, I preferred a formal request to be 
put in possession of the manuscripts for a limited period. By vote of the 
Society in open meeting, December 16, 1892, this request was granted, 
promptly and with great liberality ; and the whole of the material thus 
passed into my hands. 

Diligent and minute examination of these manuscripts satisfies me that 
their character should be made known, as a matter of great historic inter- 
est. Accordingly the present description is offered. 

I will first describe the bound books and loose papers, just as I found 
them, in general terms ; next, in terms of their several deposits—for there 
are more of them than Mr. Biddle deposited ; and then I will give an 
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account of them in detail, as I have arranged them in a series of codices, 
which I cal] alphabetically Codex A, etc., to T. 


I. Tae Books anp Papers As Founp. 


Of four sorts: (1), (2), (3), three different styles of bound field Note- 
books and Journals; (4), several lots of loose papers, mainly belonging 
with one of the styles of the bound volumes. 

1. Thirteen (13) bound volumes, all alike, forming the most conspicuous 
part of the collection, and known since Biddle’s time as ‘‘ the red books.”’ 
These are Journals and Notebooks of Lewis and of Clark, respectively, 
all in the handwriting of one or the other of the explorers. Eleven (11) 
of these are a part of the Biddle deposit ; one (1) was deposited by Mr. 
Jeffersen ; one (1) is an unrecorded deposit. All are in remarkably good 
order, clean and sound inside and out ; form oblong ; back along short diam - 
eter, and as the pages were written on both sides, up and down, acroas the 
same diameter, the books open to and from the reader, not right and left ; 
covers smooth bright red morocco, gilt-tooled edges, marbled inside, fas- 
tened at the fore end with brass clasps (now gone from eight of the volumes, 
intact on five of them) ; size of covers 84 x 5d inches (very nearly same size 
and shape as the leaves of the printed Philadelphia edition of 1814) ; 
paper about one quarter inch smaller each way than cover, or 7} x 44, 
rather thin, rough and tough, white (now with a slight brownish tinge), 
unruled ; gathering supposed to be 76 folios or 152 pages in each book, 
exclusive of a pair of flyleaves marbled one side like inside of cover ; 
but the number of leaves varies a little, and in several cases some 
leaves have been intentionally torn out—nowhere breaking the text, 
but to write something else on, or for another purpose. These books, 
as a whole, are written almost entirely full. Lewis’ hand is particu- 
larly fine, fair and even; Clark’s is larger, stronger and less regular ; 
both are so good, and the pages are so perfectly preserved, that there is 
perhaps not a word, possibly not a letter, in the whole of these manu- 
scripts not now distinctly legible. Seven (7) of these thirteen books are 
by Lewis alone ; six (6) are by Clark alone. Eleven (11) are ‘‘Journals’”’ 
—i. ¢., narratives of the progress of the Expedition day by day, entered 
under consecutive dates. Two (2) are ‘‘ Notebooks ’’—i. ¢., miscellane- 
ous entries, of various dates or none, of astronomical, geographical, 
ethnological, zodlogical, botanical, etc., items. In my arrangement these 
thirteen books become Codices D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P 
(see further on). With them belong more or Jess intimately certain par- 
cels of loose sheets (see on). 

2. One (1t) bound volume, the ‘‘brown ” book, standing alone. This 
is almost exactly the size, shape, etc., of the foregoing, but quite unlike 
them in appearance, It is bound in rough brown leather, sides and edges 
alike, not marbled inside; it is thicker than any of the other volumes, 
the paper being heavier and coarser ; the leaves are 137, pages 274. This 
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is mainly a Journal, and mainly in Clark’s hand, but with some entries by 
Lewis, and some by another hand. It includes the whole o. the winter- 
ing of the Expedition at Fort Mandan, and various other matters. For 
contents see beyond, Codex C, which this volume now forms. 

3. Four (4) bound volumes, which may be called the ‘‘marble’’ books, 
from the style of their covers. Form oblong, like that of all the fore- 
going ; size of covers 63 x 4 inches, leaves 6} x 33; paper rough, whitish, 
unruled ; covers pasteboard, overlaid with marbled paper, back and cor- 
ners of thin, smooth, brown leather. All in good order but one, which is 
worn and shabby; all written full, and perfectly legible throughout. 
The gathering of these four books is supposed to be 92 leaves or 184 pages ; 
in one I find but 164 pages, though without any break in the text that I 
can discover. Two of these books are Clark’s Journals, from the starting 
of the Expedition to October 3, 1804; the other two are Notebooks, 
chiefly natural history notes, by both Lewis and Clark. The four now 
form my Codices A, B and Q, R (see beyond). 

4. Several p-rcels of loose sheets of manuscript, some in Lewis’ hand, 
some in Clark’s. Most of these papers are of the same size, shape and 
quality as the leaves of the red books, having been, in fact, taken from 
some of the latter, as may be seen by fitting the torn ends to the stubs 
remaining in the volumes. Those parcels which thus obviously belong 
to certain of the red books, or with the red books as a set, I have arranged 
as Codices Fa, Fb, Fe, Fd, Fe, La, Lb. One of the parcels is a different 
fragment, imperfect, once part of a Notebook, not found, like the small 
marble books ; this is now Codex Ia. Two of the parcels belong with the 
small marble books, and thus become Codices Aa, Ba. Two remaining 
parcels, not directly connected with any of the bound volumes, are now 
Codices 8, T. These manuscripts were al] loose ; as arranged they make 
twelve (12) parcels and as many codices, for the particular description of 
which see beyond. 

The above are all the books and papers in my hands which are actual 
manuscripts of Lewis or of Clark. They are accompanied by Mr. Biddle’s 
letter of deposit, and several memoranda concerning them, in Biddle’s or 
another hand. 


Il. Tar Books anp PAPERS AS DEPOSITED. 


I do not find quite all of the Biddle deposit, as itemized in the receipt 
given him by the Society ; for example, no vocabularies and no maps. 
The ‘“‘ Meteorological Register ’’ he specifies is simply certain leaves de- 
tached from the red books, and thus already accounted for. All the loose 
manuscript above specified is supposed to be included in the Biddle de- 
posit. But I find four books from other sources remaining to be accounted 
for. As to their deposits, therefore, the Lewis and Clark manuscripts 
fall into the following arrangement : 

1. The Biddle deposit, fourteen bound volumes, viz. : Two of the four 
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small marble books ; the one brown book ; and eleven of the thirteen red 
books, With these belong all the loose papers, as above said. 

2. The Jefferson deposit, consisting of three bound volumes. Two of 
these are small marble books, matching the other two deposited by 
Biddle. Each is by both Lewis and Clark, and each consists of miscel- 
laneous field notes, mainly on zodlogy and botany. They now form 
Codices Q, R. The third volume is one of the red books. It is a Clark, 
and contains miscellaneous notes, chiefly on natural history. It is now 
Codex P. These three were deposited by Mr. Jefferson in November, 
1817, as appears by memorandum in each of them, in Biddle’s hand. 

3. Unknown deposit: One of the thirteen red books, without record of 
source whence obtained. This is a Lewis, and consists of certain astro- 
nomica) observations and geographical notes, It is now Codex O. 


III. THe Books anp PAPERS AS ARRANGED. 


I have gone very carefully through these precious manuscripts, and 
arranged them in what appears to be their natural sequence or logical 
order. All the red books, making the bulk of the collection, fall easily 
together, preceded by two of the small marble books and by the brown 
book, followed by the other two small marble books, and the set of bound 
volumes is interspersed with the twelve parcels of unbound manuscripts 
which I have made up from the loose sheets, securely fastened in stiff 
paper covers, and for the most part interleaved with onion-skin writing 
paper. I have also paginated the whole of the manuscripts, which can 
now be cited by codex and page throughout, as if by volume and page of 
a published work. There is in all upward of 2,000 pages. Description 
in detail of the now thirty (30) codices here follows : 


Copex A.—One of the four small marbled cover books. Biddle deposit 
No. 1. Clark’s original No. 1. In good order. Folios 92, pages 184. 
Being CLark’s Journal, complete, from May 13, 1804, to Aug. 14, 1804. 
This takes the Expedition from the 1803-4 winter camp on Du Bois or 
Wood river up the Missouri to the creek on which the Omahas resided (to 
p. 44, Vol. i, of the printed text). 

Contents.—(1) Table of Missouri river distances up to Big Sioux river, 
canceled in red ink by Clark or by Biddle, inside front cover. (2) Memo- 
randum of wintering, p. 1. (3) Memorandum of the country, p. 2. 
(4) Journal, May 13-Ang. 14, 1804, pp. 3-179. (5) Tables of latitudes, 
pp. 180, 181. (6) Astronomical observations, pp. 182, 183. (7) Memo- 
randum of the badger, p. 184. (8) Astronomical observations, inside 
back cover. 


Copex Aa.—Fragment. Biddle deposit. No number; collate with 
Clark Codex A. In good order. Folios 4, loose, torn from a book like 
one of the red books ; 5} pages written. Being Lewis’ Journal, of dates 
May 20 and 15, 1804, covering starting of the Expedition, which Lewis 
joined at St. Charles on the 20th. 
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Contents —(1) Blank, p. 1. (2) Entry May 20, 1804, pp. 2-6. (3) Entry 
May 15, 1804, pp. 6, 7. (4) Blank, p. 8 (memorandum in another hand, 
“Part of No. 1”’). 


Coprex B.—One of the small marbled cover books. Biddle deposit No. 
2. Clark’s original No. 2. In good order. Folios 90, pages 180, count- 
ing front flyleaf; one leaf and the flyleaf gone at end, but no break in the 
MS., which continues on from p. 180 to inside of cover. Being CLaRrK’s 
Journal, complete, from Aug. 15, 1804, to Oct. 3, 1804. This takes the 
Expedition from the creek on which the Omahas resided to next day 
beyond Caution island (pp. 44-97 of Vol. i, of the printed text). 

Contents.—(1) Blank, front flyleaf, p. 1. (2) Memorandum of Corvus 
bird, back of flyleaf, p. 2. (3) Journal as said, pp. 3-180, and on to inside 
back cover. (4) Memorandum of pay due men, inside back cover. Item, 
Clark’s classification of Sioux tribes, pp. 56, 57. Item, description of the 
celebrated ‘‘fortification’’ on Bon Homme island, pp. 66-69 (but the 
sketch map of this natural formation is in Codex N, one of the red books, 
and only half of this was engraved for the copperplate facing printed p. 
63, Vol. i). 


Copex Ba.—Fragment, torn from a book like one of the red books. 
Biddle deposit. No number ; collate with Clark Codex B. In fair order ; 
some corners gone ; loose folios 4, pages 7} written. Being LEwis’ 
Journal, Sept. 16 and 17, 1804, when the Expedition was at Corvus creek. 

Contents.—(1) Two entries, at dates said, pp. 1-8 ; Corvus creek named ; 
antelope described, etc. See printed text, pp. 72, 73 of Vol. i. (2) 
Memorandum in another hand, ‘‘ This a part ot No. 2,” reversed on p. 8. 
The fragment ends in the middle of a sentence on middle of p. 8. 


CopErx C.—The brown leather cover book above described, and which 
may be also known as ‘‘The Mandan Codex.’’ Biddle deposit No. 38. 
Clark’s No. 3. Biddle’s No. 3. In perfect order. Folios 137, pages 274, 
and inside of both covers written over. Being CLARK’s Journal, com- 
plete, traversing dates Oct. 1-3, 1804, from Codex B, then of dates Oct. 4, 
1804, to April 7, 1805, when the Expedition left Fort Mandan ; Lewis 
enters Feb. 3-13, 1805, when Clark was away on a hunt; another hand 
invoices, etc. This Journal covers route from Cheyenne river to the 
Mandans, and residence there. 

Contents. —A. Reading forward: (1) Indian memorandum, inside front 
cover. (2) Botanical memorandum, lengthwise on p. 1. (3) Clark’s 
Journal, Oct. 1, 1894, to Feb. 2, 1805, pp. 2-160. (4) Lewis’ Journal, 
Feb. 3-13, 1805, pp. 160-174. (5) Clark’s entries of his hunting trip, 
Feb. 3-13, 1805, pp. 174-177. (6) Clark’s Journal, Feb. 14 to March 21, 
1805, pp. 178-198. (7) Lewis’ entry of March 16, 1805, pp. 199-202. (8) 
Clark’s Journal, March 22 to April 7, 1805, pp. 202-214; blank p. 215. 
B. Reading backward: (9) Memorandum of British forts, inside back 
cover. (10) Baling invoice of sundries for Indian presents, stores, etc , 
by another hand, pp. 274-256. (11) Sketch map of Red and St. Peter’s 
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rivers, p. 255. (12) Blank p. 254. (13) Summary statement of the rivers, 
etc., pp. 253-248. (14) Distances of sundry places up the Missouri to the 
Mandans, p. 247. (15) Weather diary, etc., Jan. 1, 1804, to April 7, 1805, 
pp. 248-216. (16) Blank p. 215. 

Note.—This is one of the most important, as it is also the most miscel- 
laneous, of all the codices. Both Lewis and Clark havea hand in it, as 
does also another person. The progress of the Expedition covered by it 
is as above said. It has all the matter of the residence at Fort Mandan. 
The Journal proper covers pp. 94-178 of Vol. i of the Biddle print, but 
the codex contains much other matter. Items (1), (2), (9) and (11) were 
not used by Biddle. Item (10) is a most elaborate invoice of the goods, 
stores, etc., summarized by Biddle, p. 2 of Vol. i. Item (8) gives on pp. 
208-211 a detailed invoice of the natural history specimens, curiosities, etc., 
sent to Jefferson April 7, 1805. Item (13), the “Summary Statement,” 
is not the original of that printed by Biddle, Vol. ii, p. 462 seg., being an 
early rough draft of Clark’s, afterward improved upon in another codex ; 
and it also includes places and distances on the Missouri above the Man- 
dans, and on the Yellowstone, from Indian information gathered before 
April 7, 1805. Item (15), the Weather Diary and Remarks, is the original 
of Biddle’s print, Vol. ii, p. 476, to the date April 7, 1805, on p. 484, but 
the corresponding ‘‘ Remarks and Reflections’’ of the Biddle print, pp. 
495-505, are compiled only in part from this item, in part from another 
weather diary of same dates. 


Copex D.—One of the thirteen red morocco cover books. Biddle de- 
posit. Biddle’s No. 4. In perfect order, brass clasp half remaining. 
Cover clean and scarcely warped. Folios 70, pages 140, besides two fly- 
leaves marbled one side like inside of covers ; there should be folios 76, 
pages 152, but several leaves are torn out at end (these are preserved, 
being now part of Codex Fe, which see). This is Lewis’ Journal, com- 
plete, April 7, 1805, to May 23, 1805, from the Mandans to a little above 
Musselshell river, and corresponding in dates with Biddle’s pp. 177-226 of 
Vol. i; but the printed text follows mainly a Clark Journal I have not 
found.* 

Contenits.—(1) Blank, marbled flyleaf and pp. 1, 2. (2) Journal as 
above said, pp. 3-139. (3) Page 140, reading backward, is the end of the 
remarks belonging to the weather diary for April to June, 1805, torn out 
and now a part of Codex Fe. The Journal itself is intact for the dates said. 
(4) Marbled flyleaf, blank, but for a penciled memorandum of mine to 
above effect. 


Coprx E.—One of the thirteen red morocco cover books. Biddle de- 
posit. Biddle’s No. 5. In perfect order inside, brass clasp gone, covers 
clean, one of them creased crosswise. Folios 78, pages 156, and both 


* One of Clark’s Journals is now in the possession of his son, Mr. Jefferson K. Clark, of 
St. Louis. Iam not informed of the dates covered by this volume, nor of the nature of 
its contents. 
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marbled flyleaves written over one side. Being Lewis’ Journal, com- 
plete, pp. 1-156, and both flies, May 24, 1805, to July 16, 1805, carrying 
the Expedition from North Mountain creek to the Gates of the Rocky 
Mountains, followed in the Biddle text, mainly, pp. 226-303 0f Vol. i. 
Contents.—(1) Text of Lewis’ Journal as above sufficiently indicated. 
But also : (2) Colored sketch map. of the Great Falls and Portage of the 
Missouri, pp. 132, 133. This sketch covers the Missouri from the cache 
near Portage creek up to above Smith’s river, with Fort Mountain in the 
southwest corner ; only about two-thirds of it was engraved for the plate 
facing p. 261, Vol. i, of the Biddle edition. The scale is ‘600 poles to 
the inch,’’ much reduced in the copperplate as engraved. 





Coprex F.—One of the thirteen red morocco cover books. Biddle de- 
posit. Biddle’s No. 6. In perfect order inside and out, except brass clasp 
gone. Folios 76, pages 152, and one side of both marbled flyleaves writ- 
ten over = pages 154; p. 153, on back fly, continued as p. 154 on front fly. 
Being Lewis’ Journal, complete and intact, July 17, 1805, to Aug. 22, 1805 
(except Aug. 1-4), carrying the Expedition from the Gates to the Three 
Forks of the Missouri, thence up Jefferson river and over the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Shoshone village ; corresponding to pp. 303-398 of Vol. i, of 
the Biddle text. 

Contents.—As above ; no other matter. See Codex Fa. 


Copex Fa.—Fragment. Biddledeposit. Nonumber. In perfect order. 
Folios 4, pages 8, loose sheets, written over 6§ pages, same paper as one 
of the red books. Being Lewis’ Journal, Aug. 1-4, 1805, but merely 
another narrative of those days, already fully written up at pp. 52-66 of 
Codex F,, with which collate. 

Contents.—As just said. 





Copex Fb.—Fragment. Biddle deposit. No number. In perfect 
order. Folios 13, pages 26, written 254, loose sheets, same paper as the 
red books. LeEwrs’ Journal, Aug. 23-26, 1805, therefore in direct contin- 
uation of Codex F. Text mainly the account of the Shoshone Indians 
as given in Biddle’s Chap. xvi, Vol. i. The dates are included in Clark’s 
Journal, Codex G. 

Contents.—As above said. Verso of folio 13, p. 26, has inked memo- 
randa: (1) ‘‘This comes into No. 7 [Codex G] between the 23d and 
26th August, 1805,’’ ¢ ¢., put this account of the Shoshone Indians in 
text to be got from Clark’s Journal of those dates. (2) ‘‘This has been 
copied from W. C. Journal and comes in as above in No. 7 [Codex G].”’ 


Copex Fc.—Fragment. Biddle deposit. No number. In perfect order. 
Folios 2, pages 4, full. Loose sheets, paper of the red books. Lewrs’ 
Journal, Sept. 9 and 10, 1805, at and near Traveler’s Rest creek. This 
codex comes after Codex Fb, but not connectedly. The dates are cov- 
ered by Clark, Codex G. 

Contents.—As above. 
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Copex Fd.—Fragment. Biddle deposit. Nonumber. In perfect order. 
Folios 4, pages 8, full. Loose sheets, paper of the red books. Lewis’ 
Journal, Sept. 18-22, 1805, Hungry creek, Chopunnish Indians, etc. 
Follows Codex Fe, but not connectedly. Dates covered by Clark, 
Codex G. 

Contents.—As above. At end: (1) Memorandum, “This is a part of 
Book No. 7 [Codex G] to be referred to and examined after the 9th Sept., 
1805.—W. C.’’ (2) Memorandum, ‘‘ Look forward 4 leaves,’’ in Bid- 
dle’s hand. 


CopEx Fe.—Two fragments. Biddle deposit. No number. In per- 
fect order. Folios 5 + 3 = 8, pages 10 4+ 616. Paper like that of the 
red books, from two of which these fragments have been torn. LEwIs’ 
weather diary for April, May and June, 1805, and for July, Aug. and 
Sept., 1805. 

Contents.—(1) April to June, 51805, 5 leaves belonging to Codex D 
(which see), as the torn ends of the sheets fit the stubs left in the book, 
p. 140 seg. These folios are in fact pp. 141-152 of Codex D, or reading 
backward, as the weather diary began at end of book, pp. 152-141, con- 
tinued on to p. 140 of the book with remarks for June, 1805. (2) July 
to Sept., 1805, 3 leaves, likewise torn from one of the red books. 

Note.—This codex is the basis of Biddle’s meteorological tables, April 1 
to Sept. 30, 1805, in Vol. ii, pp. 484-488, and of the ‘‘ Remarks and Reflec- 
tions’’ pertaining to these dates, pp. 503-508. By dates Codex Fe is to 
be collated with Codices D, E, F, G. 


Coprex G.—One of the thirteen red morocco cover books. Biddle de- 
posit. Clark’s No.5. Biddle’s No. 7. In perfect order inside and out ; 
brass clasp intact. Folios 76, pages 152, besides the marbled flyleaves, 
one of which is written on. CLARK's Journal, complete, July 1, 1805, to 
Oct. 10, 1805, covering the whole of the route from White Bear islands, at 
the head of the Great Falls of the Missouri, to the mouth of the Koos- 
kooskee or Clearwater river. 

Contents.—(1) Certain distances and latitudes, p. 1 and overrun on front 
flyleaf. (2) Journal, dates as above, pp. 2-150. (3) Blank, pp. 151, 152, 
and back flyleaf. This narrative is the main basis of Biddle’s pp. 289- 
end of Vol. i, though of course the parallel narrative of Lewis is collated 
in its proper connections. It is utilized by Biddle for the dates in which 
it laps back over Lewis Codex F. 


Coprex H.—One of the thirteen red morocco cover books. Biddle 
deposit No. 8. No Clark number. In perfect order, inside and out; brass 
clasp intact. Folios 76, pages 152, besides back and front marbled fly- 
leaves. CLARK’s Journal, complete, Oct. 11, 1805, to Nov. 19, 1805, going 
down ‘‘ Lewis’ ’’ river and the Columbia tu the mouth of the latter. 

Contents.—(1) Biddle’s memorandum for engraving plates, verso of 
front flyleaf. (2) Colored sketch map of Great Falls of the Columbia, 
scale 200 yards to the inch, p. 1 and overrunning on fly. (3) Colored 
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sketch map of Long and Short Narrows of the Columbia, continuously 
on pp. 2 and 3, scale 426 poles to the inch. (4) Colored sketch map of 
the Great Shoot or Rapid of the Columbia, same scale, p. 4. (5) Journal 
as above said, pp. 5-152, including colored sketch map of ‘‘ Lewis’ ’’ river, 
ete., p. 33. 

Note.—Codex H is main basis of Biddle, Vol. ii, pp. 1-81. Of the 
maps above said, only (2) and (4) were ever engraved. These form two 
of the three plates of Biddle’s Vol. ii. 


Copex I.—One of the thirteen red morocco cover books. Biddle de- 
posit No. 9. No Clark number. In perfect order, inside and out ; only 
brass clasp gone. Folios 78, pages 156, besides the two marbled flyleaves. 
CLaRk’s Journal, complete, Nov. 19, 1805 (directly continued from same 
date in Codex H) to Jan. 29, 1806, at and about the mouth of the Colum- 
bia and residence in Fort Clatsop, with various other matter, for which 
see contents following. 

Contents.—A. Reading forward: (1) Blank, p.1. (2) Estimated dis- 
tances, etc., mouth of the Missouri to mouth of the Columbia, by the 
route the Expedition went out, pp. 2-12—vno/ the basis, however, of the 
‘‘Summary Statement’’ as printed. (3) Diary of the weather, etc., 
April, 1805, to Jan., 1806, pp. 13-33. (4) Journal, as above said, pp. 
34-144. B. Reading backward : (5) List of traders visiting the Columbia, 
p. 156. (6) Estimate of the Western Indians, pp. 155-147, in the midst 
of which is (7) colored sketch map of the mouth of the Columbia, p. 152. 
(8) Three journal entries, Jan. 1-3, 1806, pp. 146, 145. 

Note.—Codex I is the main basis of Biddle’s printed text, Vol. ii, pp. 
80-146, though of course with collation of Lewis’ parallel narrative. The 
list of traders is on Biddle’s p. 145. Biddle also uses the weather diary 
in one part, for the months not taken from Lewis. The sketch map forms 
the third of the copper plates of Biddle’s Vol. ii. But the most important 
special matter in this Codex is the ‘‘ Estimate of the Western Indians,”’ 
an original b:sis of Biddle’s pp. 471-476. The printed pages, however, 
do not follow this Clark Codex I, but are from some revised manuscript 
furnished by Clark. 


Coprex Ia.—Fragment. Biddle deposit. No number. In perfect order. 
Folios 5, pages written 8 ; small paper like that of one of the small mar- 
ble cover books. Lewis’ Journal, Nov. 29-Dec. 1, 1805, when he ex- 
plored by himself a place on the 8. W. side of the Columbia. 

Contents.—(1) Entries Nov. 29 to Dec. 1, 1805, as above said, pp. 1-6, 
ending abruptly unfinished. (2) A very slight sketch map, Point Adams, 
p. 7. (3) Fragment of a botanical description, not connected with the 
rest of the text. (4) Label of the fragment in another hand, p. 8. 
Lewis’ going and coming is noted in Biddle, p. 87 and p. 90, Vol. ii. The 
fragment should have extended to Dec. 5. Slight as it is, it is significant, 
as this was the trip on which Lewis discovered and determined upon the 
site for Fort Clatsop. 
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Copex J.—One of the thirteen red morocco cover books. Biddle de- 
posit, No. 10. In perfect order inside and out, only clasp gone. Folios 
76, pages 152, besides marbled flyleaves. Lewis’ Journal, complete, 
Jan, 1, 1806, to March 20, 1806, thus covering the residence of the party in 
Fort Clatsop. The manuscript is very close, clear and clean, and illus- 
trated with numerous pen and ink sketches of Indian implements and 
utensils, birds, fishes, etc. There is a well-drawn head of the California 
condor, the white-frouted goose, and some full-length fishes, size of the 
page. We will specify this as ‘‘The Clatsop Codex.”’ 

Contents.—A. Reading forward: (1) Sketches, p. 1. (2) Journal as 
said, pp. 3-145. B. Reading backward: (3) Weather Diary, Jan. to 
March, 1806, pp. 152-145, meeting ending of Journal in the midst of the 
page. By dates the matter of this codex, as fur as the Journal is con- 
cerned, is comprised between Biddle’s pp. 103-147 of Vol ii. 


Coprex K.—One of the thirteen red morocco books. Biddle deposit. 
Biddle’s No. 10. In perfect order inside and out, only brass clasp gone. 
Folios 76, pages 152, and two marbled flyleaves. Lewis’ Journal, com- 
plete, March 21, 1806, to May 23, 1806, in direct continuation of Codex J, 
covering voyage up the Columbia and journey over the Bitter-root 
mountains. 

Contents.—A. Reading forward: (1) Journal, as just said, pp. 1-147, 
includes a sketch map of the Multnomah river, p. 28. 2B. Reading back- 
ward : (2) Weather diary, April and May, 1806, pp. 152-147, meeting the 
Journal near bottom of the page. 

Note.—The Journal of this codex, so far as it is utilized, makes Biddle’s 
pp. 205-299 of Vol. ii. 


Copex L.—One of the thirteen red morocco cover books. Biddle 
deposit. Biddle’s No. 12. In good order inside and out, brass clasp 
intact. Total folios 75, pages 150, inclusive of three folios I have fas 
tened in where they belong, exclusive of the two marbled flyleaves, both 
written on one side. Lewis’ Journal, not complete, May 24, 1806, to 
Aug. 8, 1806, excepting July 5-14, which is Codex La, completing the 
Journal between dates said. This Codex L, together with La, covers the 
making of ‘‘ Lewis and Clark’s Pass,’’ Lewis’ exploration of Maria’s 
river, and his Indian fight. It is continued by Lb, which see. 

Contents.—(1) Astronomical memorandum, verso front fly. (2) Jour- 
nal, May 24 to July 4, pp. 1-80. (3) Blank pp. 81-98, left so by Lewis 
to copy in here the Journal of July 5-14, which is now Codex La. 
(4) Journal, July 15 to Aug. 8, pp. 99-144, where text calls for a supple- 
ment, which supplement is my Codex Lb, Lewis’ Journal, Aug. 9-12, 
1806, and end of all his Journals. (5) Weather diary, June, July, Aug., 
1806. (6) A memorandum of the traders Dickson and Hancock, on 
back flyleaf. 

Note.—This codex, with its important belongings La and Lb, is the sole 
basis of Biddle’s Vol. ii, pp. 332-365, relating to Lewis’ party, at the dates 
said separated from Clark’s. 
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Copgex La.—Fragment. Biddle deposit. No number. In poor order ; 
one sheet in bad order. Sheets 4}, folios 9, pages 18, of a folded note- 
paper, not matching paper from any of the bound books, and one sheet 
not matching the rest. Lewis’ Journal, July 3-15, 1806, the making of 
‘* Lewis and Clark’s Pass.’’ We will call it ‘‘The Pass Codex.”’ 

Note.—This is by far the most important of all the fragments, and un- 
happily in the worst order of all the manuscripts. Sheet 1, folios 2, pages 
4, is larger than the rest, thin and now very brittle. Having been han- 
dled and packed with smaller sheets, the edges are ragged, especially at 
bottom. ‘The last line on each of the four pages was probably going in 
Biddle’s time, for he has interlined some words that were then in danger 
of becoming illegible. Others that were only made out with difficulty 
when I got the manuscript I have interlined to like purpose ; and cer- 
tainly every word is saved. The top was in the same state, but has no 
lines so near the edge, and I have trimmed it smooth. This sheet is badly 
stained, also, perhaps from getting wet when Lewis forded a river with it 
in his pocket. The Pass is made July 7, at the bottom of p. 7 of this 
fragment. The MS. ends illegibly near the bottom of p. 18. Two other 
hands make a memorandum across the blank space, to the effect that this 
fragment belongs to Biddle’s No. 12, my Codex L, where 10 folios were 
left blank by Lewis for its insertion, and where it should be carefully 
copied into the clean book. 


Copgex Lb.—Fragment. Biddle deposit. No number. In good order. 
Folios 4, pages 7 written + 1 blank, paper like that of the red books. 
Lewis’ Journal, Aug. 9-12, 1806, and last ; includes his being shot by 
Cruzatte, 

Note.—Sole basis of Biddle’s pp. 363-365, Vol. ii. 


CopEx M.—One of the thirteen red morocco cover books. Biddle de- 
posit. Biddle’s No. 13. In perfect order inside and out, brass clasp 
intact. Folios 76, but pages 154, including one side of each marbled fly- 
leaf. CLARK’s Journal, complete, June 7, 1806, to Aug. 14, 1806. Par- 
allel narrative with Lewis’ to July 3, when the party separated, then 
Clark’s sole narrative of the journey from Traveler’s Rest creek to the 
Jefferson river, making ‘‘Clark’s Pass,’’ thence down the Jefferson, up 
the Gallatin, over to the Yellowstone, and down this to its mouth, below 
which the separated parties reunited ; also weather diary, June to Aug., 
1806. This may be known as ‘‘ The Yellowstone Codex.”’ 

Contents.—(1) Chopunnish Indian sketch map of various rivers, pp 1, 2. 
(2) Journal as said, pp. 3-145. (4) Weather diary, Aug., July and 
June, pp. 146-152, properly reading backwards. (5) Blank, p. 153. 
(6) Certain memoranda, p. 154 (back flyleaf). 

Note.—The sketch map is that mentioned in Biddle, as drawn by Cho- 
punnish Indians and copied on paper by Clark. It was never engraved. 
With Lewis’ parallel narrative to July 3, this codex is the basis of Biddle, 
Vol, ii, pp. 309-332: then it is sole basis of pp. 366-404. 
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Coprx N.—One of the thiiteen red morocco cover books. Biddle de- 
posit. Biddle’s No. 14, and last. In perfect order inside and out, only 
brass clasp gone. Folios 76, but pages 154, one side of both flyleaves be- 
ing written over. CxLanrk’s Journal, complete, Aug. 15 to Sept. 26, 1806, 
and his last, bringing the reunited party down the Missouri to St. Louis ; 
also various other matter (see contents). 

Oontents.—A. Reading forward: (1) Memorandum of articles for- 
warded from St. Louis to Louisville, Ky., pp. 1, 2 (one side of front fly 
and next page). (2) Journal as above said, pp. 3-78. (3) Blank, pp. 79, 
80. (4) Sketch of the *‘ Ancient fortification on Bon Homme island,”’ 
pp. 81, 82; text tothe same, pp. 83-85. (5) Blank, pp. 86-121. B. Read- 
ing backward : (6) Certain natural history notes, pp. 154, 153. (7) Wea- 
ther diary, Sept., 1806, pp. 152, 151. (8) Important sketch map of the 
**River of the Road to Buffalo,’ locating ‘* Lewis and Clark’s Pass,”’ etc., 
pp. 150, 149; never engraved. (9) Courses and distances from Traveler’s 
Rest creek to the Great Falls of the Missouri, pp. 148-144. (10) Sum- 
mary Statement of the Rivers, etc., ‘‘by Capts. Lewis and Clark,’’ pp. 
142-133. (11) Summary Statement of the Yellowstone distances, etc., 
pp. 132,131. (12) Portage from the Yellowstone to the Three Forks of 
the Missouri, pp. 130, 129. (13) Various notes, pp. 128-122. 

Note.—An important codex. As Lewis kept no Journal after Aug. 12, 
1806, when he had been shot, the remainder of Biddle’s Vol. ii is based on 
this codex, as far as p. 433, end of the History. ‘‘The Summary State- 
ment,’’ item (10) above, in Clark’s hand, forms pp 462-470 of Biddle’s 
appendix ; it is printed almost word for word. Items (11), (12) and (13), 
however, were never printed. 


Copex O.—One of the thirteen red morocco books. No Biddle number. 
Not deposited by Biddle ; perhaps by Jefferson; by whom unknown ; 
not one of the regular series of Journals. In perfect order inside and out ; 
brass clasp intact. Folios 64 only, pages 128 only, exclusive of the two 
flyleaves, probably up to the usual 72 folios, cut out of end. Text as far 
as it goes perfect and signed ‘‘ Meriwether Lewis,’’ showing end there. 
Whole MS. is in Lewis’ hand. The gone leaves were probably taken to 
be used for other writing, and their absence in no way affects what is in 
the book (see contents). 

Oontents.—(1) Entry ‘‘Camp ten miles above the mouth of the river 
Platte, July 22, 1804,’’ p. 1, and following to p. 5 is description of the 
astronomical instruments used on the Expedition. (2) Astronomical! obser- 
vations for latitude and longitude, May 18, 1804, to March 30, 1805, pp. 
6-52. (3) Blank, pp. 53-58. (4) Torn out, 4 folios, pp. 59-66, but no 
text broken. (5) Blank, pp. 67, 68. (6) Description of the Missouri and 
other rivers, etc , from the mouth of the Missouri to the Mandans, accord- 
ing to the observations of the Expedition, and beyond the Mandans upon 
Indian and other information, pp. 69-128. This is a connected general 
account, the original draft of which was doubtless written at Fort Man- 
dan, winter of 1804-5, as text to accompany the map which was sent 
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thence to President Jefferson, April 7, 1805. Hence I infer that the sub 
stance of this codex was among the papers dispaiched to the President at 
that date ; but I have no record of how or when it came into the posses- 
sion of the Philosophical Society. It does not seem to have been known 
to Biddle, or at any rate was not used by him in writing the history of the 
Expedition. (7) Torn out, p. 129 to end. 


Coprx P.—One of the thirteen red morocco cover books. No Biddle 
number. Not one of the regular Journals. Jeflerson deposit, Nov., 
1817. In perfect order inside and out; only brass clasp gone. Folios 
only 68, pages 136, exclusive of two flyleaves written on ; 4 folios = 8 
pages gone, but no break in the manuscript. CLARK’s Natural History 
Notes, etc., April 9, 1805, to Feb. 17, 1806 (see contents). 

Contents.—A. Reading forward: (1) Memorandum of weather, Feb. 
28 to March 28, 1804, on front flyleaf and p. 1. (2) Memorandum of 
Jefferson’s deposit of this Codex, in Biddle’s hand, across p. 1. (3) Miss- 
ing 4 leaves, pp. 3-10. (4) Blank, pp. 11, 12. (5) Numerous and vari- 
ous zoélogical and botanical notes, at entries of dates above said, pp. 
13-124 (missing pp. 80-84). B. Reading backward: (6) Some money 
accounts, canceled, on one side of back flyleaf. (7) Blank, pp. 136-134, 
(3) Memorandum, p. 133. (9) Blank, p. 132. (10) Weather diary, 
July, Aug., Sept., 1805, pp. 131-125. 


Note.—This codex is important in item (5), which is the main though 
not the sole basis of Biddle’s natural history chapter vii, in Vol. ii. 
Some of this chapter is almost literally from this codex, but zoélogical 
and botanical matter from various other codices is there compiled. I may 
here give the simple explanation of the extreme meagreness and paucity 
of the natural history notes in Lewis and Clark, with the sole exception 
of what is in Chap. vii, Vol. ii. It was intended that Dr. B. 8. Barton 
should work up the natural history in both branches, as stated by Biddle 
in the Preface which he allowed Paul Allen to sign. The codices (Jour- 
nals) are everywhere rich in such materials—often giving elaborate 
descriptions of animals and plants which the printed text barely mentions. 
These manuscripts will doubtless suffice for the scientific identification of 
the objects described, in nearly all cases. But these passages are almost 
ulways canceled in red ink by Biddle or by Clark, with the remark, ‘‘ Dr. 
Barton,”’ ‘‘ Copy for Dr. Barton,’’ ‘‘ Copied for Dr. Barton,’’ etc., show- 
ing that the editor designedly passed them by for the purpose thus indi- 
cated. But Dr. Barton never did anything with this wealih of new 
material; his death occurred soon after the volumes were published, and 
nothing that I know of bearing on the zodlogy and botany of Lewis and 
Clark was ever found among his papers. Thus the whole intention mis- 
carried ; what little zodlogy was ever made out of the expedition was done 
by Wilson, Ord and Rafinesque, mainly, and what little botany, I think, 
by Pursh. In 1876 I worked out the mammals and birds as well as I could 
from the printed text of Chap. vii, Vol. ii. 
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Copex Q —One of the four small marbled cover books. No Biddle 
number. Jeflerson deposit. In good order. Folios 92, pages 184. 
Lewis and Ciark’s Miscellaneous Notes, chiefly on natural history, 
1804-1806. A mate to Codex R (see contents). 

Contents.—(1) Biddie’s memorandum of Jefferson’s deposit of this 
codex, inside front cover. (2) Blank, pp. 1, 2. (3) Lewis’ natural his- 
tory notes, pp. 4-24. (4) Blank, pp. 25-30. (5) Lewis’ natural history 
notes, pp. 31-45. (6) Blank, pp. 46, 47. (7) Lewis’ natural history 
notes, pp. 48-56. Lewis’ notes run consecutively by dates, entries being 
from Aug. 2, 1804, to May 9, 1805. (8) Clark’s natural history notes, 
pp. 57-181. Clark’s notes are by dated entries, but in no consecutive 
order. (9) Blank, pp. 182-184. 

Note.—This and R are the only codices of the whole series of which 
Lewis and Clark are joint authors—though Lewis has a few entries in 
Clark Codex C. 1 observe no marks by Biddle in the MS., and probably 
he did not use this codex at all. It has some valuable descriptions, found 
nowhere else, but on the whole is of much less importance to the natural- 
ist than Codex P. It was long in Mr. Jefferson’s hands, and deposited by 
him in Nov., 1817. 


Coprex R.—One of the four small marbled cover books. No Biddle 
number. Jefferson deposit. Cover most worn of any of the books, and 
very shabby ; inside sound and clean, except a torn flyleaf. Folios 82, 
pages 164. Lewis and CLark’s Miscellaneous Notes, chiefly on botany 
and zodlogy, May, 1804, to March, 1806. A mate to Codex Q (see con- 
tents). 

Contents.—(1) Biddle’s memorandum of Jefferson’s deposit of the book, 
inside front cover. (2) Half of the same memorandum duplicated on 
the torn p. 2. (3) Blank, p. 3. (4) Lewis’ Botanical Register ; List of 
specimens of plants, Nos. 1-108, entered May 10, 1804, to Nov. 17, 1804, 
pp. 4-49. (5) Lewis’ Zodlogical Notes, Fort Clatsop, Dec. 18, 1805, 
pp. 50-53. (6) Blank, pp. 54-58. (7) Clark’s Botanical and Zodlogical 
Notes, Fort Clatsop, Feb. 18 to March 11, 1806, pp. 59-162. (8) A mem- 
orandum of ‘‘lava’’ by Lewis, p. 163. (9) Blank, p. 164. (10) Word 
‘‘mineralogy,’’ and memorandum of a bird, inside back cover. 

Note.—The same remarks apply to this as to Codex Q. 


Copex 8.—Fragment. Biddle deposit. Loose sheets 4 = folios 8 = 
pages 16, of notepaper, unlike the paper of any of the bound codices. In 
good order. Lewis, Two letters of. 

Contents.—(1) Letter to President Jefferson, dated St. Louis, Sept. 23, 
1806, announcing the return of the Expedition. This is the rough origi- 
nal, full of interlineations and erasures, from which a fair copy was 
doubtless made and mailed to the President, Lewis retaining the present 
MS. It is of great historic interest as a curiosity, but of no special value 
otherwise. It is complete, with official signature and address ; it makes 
54 folios, or 11 pages, the second letter being on the same sheets as the 
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first one, occupying the remaining 24 folios, or 5 pages. (2) A letter, 
fragmentary, without signature or address, presumably intended for the 
President, in Lewis’ hand, misdated St. Louis, Sept. 21 (probably meant 
for 24), 1806, and proceeding to give a general account of the Expedition, 
till it breaks off in the middle of a sentence at bottom of p. 16. It an- 
nounces the discovery of the Yellow Rock or ‘‘ Roghejone ’’ 1iver—that is, 
of the Yellowstone or Roche jaune. 


Copex T.—Fragment. No record or identification. One folio, 2 pages, 
apparently Clark’s hand, but ‘‘ Capt. Clark ’’ spoken of in the third per- 
son. It is a half sheet of notepaper, not from any one of the bound 
books, and a mere excerpt, without proper beginning or end, speaking of 
some geographical and other matters of no special consequence. 


Note to Codices A-T.—The four small marble cover codices, and the 
brown codex, were actually penned in the field, day by day, as the Expe- 
dition proceeded. So were some of the fragmentary codices, notably the 
**Pass Codex.’”’ But this cannot have been the case with the red books, 
nor with those of the fragmentary codices which are on paper of the same 
size, shape and quality as that of the red books. The covers are too fresh 
and bright, the paper too clean and sound, for these books to have ever 
been through the wear and tear of such a journey. The handwritings 
are too good, and too uniform, for either of the explorers to have executed 
them in the vicissitudes of the camp. The red books were certainly writ- 
ten after the return of the Expedition, and before Lewis’ death in October, 
1809—that is, in 1806-9. They were certainly put in Mr. Biddle’s hands 
very early in 1810, and were probably written at St. Louis. I suppose the 
explorers bought a stock of these blank books, and proceeded to copy into 
them their Journals and Notes, from rough field-books like the marble ones 
and the brown one. They appear to have agreed upon a fair division of the 
work of authorship—each to write certain portions of the narrative, each 
in the first person singular speaking of the other in the third person, and 
each drawing what he wished from the rough field-books of both. They 
evidently intended to become the joint authors of their own Travels, 
though each should write certain portions himself. This design was frus- 
trated by Lewis’ untimely and tragic death ; upon which Clark at once 
secured Mr. Biddle’s invaluable services as editor and virtual author. 
But in making this explanation concerning the red books, I must not be 
misread as saying that they are not ‘original ’’ manuscripts of Lewis and 
of Clark ; simply that they are not books which were written in the field. 
Every word of them all is in the handwriting of one or the other of the 
explorers ; they are original, they are genuine, and they are authentic. 


With the foregoing codices, all ‘‘ Lewis and Clark,”’ are certain papers 
which need not be codified therewith, but which may be mentioned here. 
These are: 


Paper 1.—Letter of Nicholas Biddle, in his handwriting, dated Phila- 
delphia, April 6, 1818, addressed to Hon. William Tilghman, Chairman of 
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the Historical Committee of the Philosophical Society, making the deposit 
of fourteen of the volumes which form part of the above codices, etc. ; 
1 sheet letter paper, 2 folios, 4 pages, the last } blank, endorsed in another 
hand ‘‘received and read to the Historical Comme., April, 1818, see 
Minutes.’’ It is an important record. I have also in hand (from Judge 
Craig Biddle) the rough draft whence this clean copy was made. 


Paper 2.—A memorandum in Mr. Biddle’s hand of Mr. Jefferson’s de- 
posit (Nov., 1817) of three bound volumes of the Lewis and Clark Jour- 
nals and Notes. A mere slip of paper. I have added in my handa 
memorandum of these volumes, which are above Codices P, Q, R, making 
with the fourteen bound volumes of the Biddle deposit, and one of the 
red books of unascertained deposit, the eighteen books—thirteen red, four 
marbled, one brown—which I received from the Philosophical Society, 
December 16, 1892. 


Paper 3.—Another memorandum of these codices ; a mere slip of paper 
serving as a label to the books when shelved. 


Paper 4.—A memorandum of tntended illustrations of the published 
volumes—four for Vol. i, three for Volii. But the engravings actually 
made do not agree with this memorandum. The paper is a mere slip, 
written one side, and was found pasted inside the cover of one of the red . 
books. 


Paper 5.—A blind memorandum, five items, headed ‘‘ Papers, &c., ot 
Capt. Lewis, &c.’’ The items speak of ‘‘ten or twelve pocket vols., 
morocco bound ;’’ of some natural history matter, ‘‘probably with Dr. 
Barton’s books ;’’ of certain vocabularies, ditto ; of certain ‘‘ observations 
of Lat. and Long.—of these probably Mr. Patterson knows something ;” 
and of some maps ‘‘ probably in the hands of the Publishers.”’ It is a 
small square of letter paper, written one side, and rather a groping after 
something than any intelligible statement. 


Paper 6.—Engraved copperplate of ‘‘The Fisher’’ or pekan, Mustela 
pennanti, perhaps having no connection with Lewis and Clark matters. 


Note.—Mr. Biddle speaks in some of his letters of having had the orig- 
inal manuscript Journals of Sergeants Ordway and Gass. I find neither 
of these. His letter above cited, of April 6, 1818, speaks of the Ordway 
Journal as having been purchased from that person, and of Governor 
Clark’s desiring, in letter of January 24, 1818, that it should be returned 
to him (Clark). Ihave no clue whatever to the Gass manuscript. The 
printed volume of Gass is of course well-known. 


From the manuscripts above described it will be seen at once that the 
whole history of the Expedition might easily be reconstructed, if this were 
desirable. Mr. Biddle made a noble narrative, which has become a classic. 
The question, how closely he followed the original Journals and Note- 
books, has often been raised but never settled. It is now easy to see that 
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he wrote the whole work himself, nowhere following the actual words of 
the explorers themselves in his main text, though using tabular statistical 
matter literally in his Appendix. Had he done otherwise the world 
would have been treated to an unexampled curiosity in literature. Bid- 
dle’s narrative should stand forever as the authentic History of the Expe- 
dition ; but if the actual texts of Lewis and of Clark are ever published, 
they should be printed word for word, letter for letter, and point for point. 
This would make a wonderful book, and I am inclined to think it should 
be done ; but no new editorial narrative need or should ever be made, nor 
should the Biddle text ever be tampered with. It may be annotated to 
any extent in the light of contemporaneous criticism, but should itself be 
left to stand, as a model of methodical, painstaking, precise and judicious 
editorship. 

Judging from the Clark-Biddle correspondence, Mr. Biddle spent two 
or three years (1810-12) in writing the book, and about as much more 
time in superintending its publication, which was not finished till Febru- 
ary, 1814. Sometimes he worked upon Lewis’ manuscript, sometimes upon 
Clark’s ; oftener upon both, which he welded together into a third; the 
resuiting text is altogether his, excepting in so far as it was mangled in 
the press. I presume Mr. Paul Allen is mainly responsible for the shock- 
ing punctuation and other errors of the published pages. He had abso- 
lutely no joint authorship with Mr. Biddle ; he had not the shadow of a 
claim, that I can discover, to be even mentioned in connection with the 
work, much less to have his name put on the title-page; he was a mere 
hack, who received $500 for some alleged or perhaps imaginary services, 
not discernible in the light of history ; even the Preface, signed ‘‘ Paul 
Allen,”’ is Mr. Biddle’s ; and the memoir of Lewis, ostensibly addressed 
to Mr. Allen, was secured by Mr. Biddle from Mr. Jefferson. I am utterly 
at a loss to imagine from what motive Mr. Biddle voluntarily relinquished 
to another the credit justly due to himself as the actual writer of an im- 
mortal book. 

The only serious criticism of Mr. Biddle’s most admirable performance, 
which examination of the original manuscripts induces me to venture, 
concerns the exclusion of all tabular matter from the body of his text. 
The manuscripts of both the explorers, and of Clark especially, are replete 
with astronomical] observations for latitude and longitude, tabulated courses 
by points of the compass, bearings of prominent landmarks by the same, 
formally estimated distances, etc. These are of great intrinsic interest in 
meandering the Missouri and other rivers, and invaluable in tracking the 
routes of the explorers across the mountains. It is true that such things 
do not make easy reading, and perhaps the publisher objected ; but the 
benefit to the student of Lewis and Clark that would have resulted from 
the publication of these data is simply incalculable. 
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Vocabulary of the Kwakintl Language. 
By Dr. Franz Boas. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, November 18, 1892.) 


The Kwakiutl language is spoken on the coast of British Columbia, from 
Cape Mudge to Douglas and Gardner Channels, excluding Dean Inlet and 
Bentinck Arm, which are occupied by the Bilquia. The language forms 
a branch of the Wakashan stock, being affiliated with the Nootka or Abt 
of the west coast of Vancouver Island. The form of these languages 
reminds us in many respects of that of the Salishan stock, and it may be 
that a connection exists between both. 

The Kwakiutl language is spoken in three dialects . the Kwakiutl proper, 
the Héiltsuk: and the Gyit’ama’t. The first is spoken by the tribes of 
Vancouver Island and of the coast southeast of Rivers Inlet ; the second 
by the tribes inhabiting the coast between Rivers Inlet and Gardner 
Channel ; the last in Gardner and Douglas Channels. It will be found 
that phonetics and vocabulary of the northern and southern tribes are 
much alike, while the middle dialect stands more apart. This is probably 
due to the admixture of Bilqula elements in the central region. 

The vocabularies contained in the following pages were collected by 
the author in 1886, 1888, 1889, 1890. As slight differences are found be- 
tween the vocabularies of the various tribes, the tribe from which the 
words were collected are given. The following abbreviations have been 
used : 


L. for Lé’kwiltok’, ) 

N.—Nimkish, Kwakiutl Dialect. 
K.—K wakiutl, 
T1.—Tlatlasik-oala, 
A.—Awi’ky’énogq. ? 
H.—Hé’iltsuk’, 5 
G.—Gyit’ama’t, Gyit’ama’t Dialect. 


Héiltsuk: Dialect. 


The literature of this language is very scanty. The following writings 
are of importance : 


W. Fraser Totmie and Gzorecz M. Dawson, Comparative Vocabu- 
laries of the Indian Tribes of British Columbia. Montreal, 1884. 

G. M. Dawson, Vocabulary in Trans. Royal Soc. of Canada, 1887, ii. 

A. Haut, A Grammar of the Kwagiutl Language, Trans. Royal Soc. of 
Canada, 1888, ii, pp. 59-105. 

F. Boas, ‘‘Grammatical Notes on the Kwakiutl Language,’’ in the 
‘Sixth Report of the Committee on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada,”’ 
Proc. British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1890. 
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Tre Gosret according to Saint Jobn, translated into the Qagitl Lan- 
guage. London, 1834 (by Rev. A. F. Hatt). 

THE GosPE. according to Saint Matthew, translated into the Qa gail 
(or Quoquols) Language. By Rev. A. F. Hati. London, 1882. 


The following alphabet has been used; the vowels have their conti- 
nental sounds : 
a4 = aw in law. 
E=¢ in flower. 


Consonants.—The following consonants require a special description : 


a s’ 
k, g, 
ky (ku), gy. 


This is a series of k sounds beginning with the posterior guttural k-, 
passing through the ordinary & to the anterior palatal ky. There is a ten- 
dency in the Héiltsuk’ dialect to transform ky and gy intokandg. The 
distinction between sonans and media is here, as in many other Indian 
languages, exceedingly difficult, and it may be that to the Indian ear 
there is no real distinction between both classes. The same is true in the 
case of labials and dentals. 8s and c (= English 8h) are evidently modi- 
fications of the same sound ; 8 is always pronounced with open teeth and 
post-alveolar position of the tip of the tongue. Thus it obtains a simi- 
larity with c, while the latter partakes in the same way of the character- 
istics of 8. 

q. Q, H correspond to k, k, ky, the first being the German guttural ch 
in ach, the Just the German palata! ch in ich, the Q an intermediate sound 
like ch in the Westphalian dialect. 

The vowels of the Kwakiutl language are extremely variable, and I 
have not been able to ascertain satisfactorily the meaning of lengthening 
and shortening, of apparent contractions and diwresis. I had, therefore, 
to confine myself to give the various forms which I obtained from the 
Indians. We find a series of very indistinct vowels which are not articu- 
lated, but indicated by position of the mouth. The most frequent among 
these is uw following a terminal &, for which I have used the sign ‘; for 
instance, in the passive participle —k‘. In compounds, when a syllable 
follows the —x‘ the wu is often articulated. 

Pauses in words are very frequent, and are almost always accom- 
panied by an increased stress of the preceding consonant. I have found 
it impossible in this language to distinguish clearly between consonants 
articulated with ordinary stress and increased stress, although the latter 
are undoubtedly found, p. e., ky’é, no. 
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VOCABULARY. 


A. 


to be able to compete with somebody, N. 
la/kyusta (—usta, up); wi'- 
kyusta, not to be able to get up 
against (wi, negation ; —usta, 
up)=—to rise opposite to some- 
body ? 

about, —uili(la) ; N. tlé’kuilila, moov- 
ing about; lakuilila, camping 
about, here and there (\ek‘u’‘la, 
to camp). 

above, N.L. aiku, aikya ; H. G. aiku ; 
N. aikyak‘au’é, uppermost 
(—k’‘aué, farthest in a certain 
direction) ; L. ai/kyaqala, from 
above (—aqa, down ; —la, verb. 
suf.) ; L. aikyak’E’muit, to look 
up (—k‘E’m, surface of round 
thing = fuce ; — Hit, v. a.); tlaiq- 
k'o-it aiku, evening sky—red 
above ; G. au/kyoa, upper side 
(see On top of); H. mia’tea, to 
Jly above. 

to abuse one another, H. laa'lk-au. 

to ache, L. ts’é’nila (see Sick). 

across, NW. —uitla(la); la’lauitlala, or 
}a/ludtla, always going across 
(la—, to go). 

Adam’s apple, H. 
(—qfoa, neck). 

adrift (see On surface of water). 

adze, H. tla’k’oabala (same type as 
the Pacific Island adze); towai'i 
(D-shaped handle with blade at- 
tached to its flat side); tlé’q- 
kauul. 

afraid, N. ky’é/vala; L. ky’e’tlen, 
T am—;H. w0/sk; w0/sEn0’gua, 
or lend/gua w6/silz, Jam—. 

to make afraid, N. ts’e&’/ntiyim ; 
ts’e/ntikya, to be—. 

after, behind, N. B’leqiié; 1a’tlin, 
B’laqtlitl, J will go after him. 

afternoon, H, tikya’qa. 


k*’Ok‘oq@’oa 


again, N. hé’'ét; é/télis, again in 
earth. 

ago, long ago, L kv-ait/ulutl; H. 
k aia/tlut)’ats (—ats, distant, in- 
visible). 

agreeable noise, H. aikn’é’kala (aiku, 
good ; —kala, noise). 

ahead, N. lalak‘a, to go ahead; 
(lak‘a, to pass by, from; la, to 
go; —ka, reaching); La&’la- 
k-ayt/koa, name of female = 
made to go ahead, 

air, H. na’la. 

alder, WN. tl’a’k*Omis (t]’a’k°0, red ; 
—mis, tree); H. G. tla’k Otas 
(from : red). 

alive, N. k-o’la; k-o’lasta, water of 
life (—sta, water). 

all, L. k*’a’laué, N. na/qua, H. agy, 
G. wa’qau ; that is all, L. leEm- 
k’oa/tla, Hl. au k’oa’tl. 

alone, N. na/nawa; na/nawalaqiseé’- 
aq’énoq, one who wants to work 
alone ; N. nEmO’/k‘ (nEm, one); 
Nem0/kuis, the only one on 
earth ; Nemo’kyustalis, the only 
one who came up out of earth 
(—usta, up; —lis, ground) ; 
Nem0/kua, alone on rock (—a, 
stone, rock) ; NeEmOo/kuak‘ame, 
all alone on rock (—k‘amé, 8u- 
perlative) ; Nem0’kuitsalis, 
alone on prairie (—itsalis, flat 
open country). 

—— to eat, drink, work alone, N. 
na’qula. 

along, N. —nta(la). 
long object, N. —nitsEntala 
(along side of); k Atsnitsentala, 
to walk along long object. 

—— flat object, N. —unqgeEntala 
(—ingé, edge) ; k &/sEnqEntala, 
to walk along flat object; H. 
16nG/olsa, to walk along plank. 
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always, WN. —tl ; ama/qutatl, always 
giving away coppers (ama’qut, 
to give away coppers) ; hia’qk-o- 
latl, always giving away blankets 
(ia’k-ola, to give away blankets) ; 
ham4@/lagyilatl, always giving 
away blankets (ma/lé, to dis- 
tribute blankets ; —gyilis, earth, 
always) ; baqbaku’latl, always 
eating human flesh (baqba’k‘, 
eating human flesh, from bek‘, 
man). 

——N. gyilis, literally : on earth ; 
ham4@/lagyilatl, always distribut- 
ing blankets; winda‘lagyilis, 
always fighting; hame'lagyi- 
lien, J eat always in house 
(ham—, to eat ; —itl, in house) ; 
hameE’lagyilisen, J eat always on 
beach(—is,on beach); Na’tik‘ala- 
gyilis, always acting foolishly. 

among, N. H. G. —ak‘a; N. neEq’- 
ak-fi/la, to pull out of a bag; 
doq’ok:a’/la, to look among — ; 
ain’ak-A/la, good among others ; 
wa'lak‘a, to lead Hamatsa 
around afler Tsetsa’ek'a; HF. 
lé/lWak‘a, to search among ; 
p’épéya’k'a, to feel among ; G. 
du/mduk-‘ak’a, to look everywhere 
among. 

ancestor, N. gyaugyila’itl = first of 
house (gyil, first ; —itl, howse). 

anchor stone, H. kvalia/vis (-—is, 
in water) ; G. Vayayai’d. 

to anchor ; L. m6/koanut, cast an- 
chor! (see To tie); H. tle mé’n’- 
énEm, to anchor ; G. t’ayaia’q, 
canoe is at anchor. 

to angle, L. tla/ka, k’’é/ta, HE. 
t’Opha/ ; to drop hook into water, 
L. ts’£/qstenta k-’é/taio. 

angry, L. @/en, N tla/uis; tl’E/- 
tlespis, expert in anger (—pis, 
expert); Hi. hai‘/lala (= angry 
noise ; —ala, noise); hailalak’s, 
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angry noise woman (—-k's, fe 
male). 

animal, H. sisa/kwimis ; a certain —, 
k’’a/iskat6, large ear (k’’as, 
large ; —ato, ear). 

ankle, L. k-oa’tik’ok’, Hl. k‘0’k:a- 
nutl (perhaps: foot side), G. 
k-au’/k Omatl. 

antless, L. N. H. wutle’/m. 

anus, I. po/laqstée (—qstée, hind 
part of body), H. ama@’kyas. 

apron, L. tsip (borrowed from Co- 
mox), G. 8E/paqsiéya (—qsteya, 
hind part of body). 

arm, I. N. &/yaso, H. haia’sd, G. 
ha/iso. 

—— above elbow, N. H. dqsiape’ ; 
skin of —, N. tl’@tséapé, H. 
k’uk’utséa’pé. 

armor made of wood or skin, H. pa’- 
k‘aitEm. 

armpits, H. da’dok-ola/tsé (—atsé, 
receptacle). 

to arrange bed, L. heitla‘lit ; 
hailé/tlatl, to make right. 

around, N.H G. —ist4 ; N. awi’sta 
around a thing; awisia/lis, 
héista‘lis, around the world ; \e’- 
istala, to go around; k-A/iséstala, 
to walk arovnd; maqsista/lisa, 
making potlatch ali around the 
world (ma/qoa, to give two blan- 
keta to each ; —lis, earth); N. 
Nitlemistalitse’/mk‘a, woman 
made to go like a fool around the 
world (no'lo, nu’tlem, fool; 
—ista, around; —lis, earth; 
—tsem, made to; —k*a, woman), 
H. 6é/sta, view ; d’oqsista’la, to 
look around; toe’stala, to go 
around ; gy’éqse’stala, to run 
around ; G. k*’a’tsistala, to walk 
around. 

to arrive, a. lamen la’kya, I—; N. 
lé/intin 1d/kyaatla, when TI ar- 
rived, 


H. 
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arrow, L N. H.W. G. ba’ntlem ; 
H. ha’‘ntlempa, arrow point 
(—pa, point); hé/ntlema’tsé, 
quiver (—atsé, receptacle). 

bird arrow, N. k‘6/\6k‘oaii. 

arrow pont, H. k*’#/mkyim. 

to ascend river in canoe, FH. sia’. 

to ascend a mountain, N. lagyusta’la 
(la, to go; —usta, up; —la, 
v. 8.), HI. na’ya. 

to be ashamed, L. ma’qts’a. 

ashes, L. k‘ona'i, H. guné’. 

—— white of wood, L. k‘oa/tlopes, 
H. k‘oa/tlom. 

—— to roast in ashes, L. i’sa. 

asked by everybody to give feast, N. 
wullé’t. 

to assemble, N. hOk‘ona’kula (—na- 
kula, motion) ; héqsta‘la, an as- 
sembly (crowd) running into 
water (2?) (—sta, water) ; kyi’m- 
k‘ona’/kula (used tit songs 
only). 

assistant of Hawi/natl, N. né’qatia, 
wA/tatla. 
Hamatsa, N. sa'latiila. 

aunt, father’s and mother’s sister, N. 
H. ani’s. 

—— uncle’s wife, N. apa/tsd (step- 
mother). 

autumn, G. gya/lemgyilis (—gyilis, 
earth). 

to awake, v. n., La. ts’i'nit, HB. ts’ini’t. 
0. a., BH. koia’. 

aze, L. N. sdpai’ii (sdpa, to hew with 
axe; —aii, instrument), H. 
k’Okuna’‘kula (k'O’koa, to hew 
with are ; —nakula, motion). 

stone axe for war (long, sharp stone 
Sastened ina perforated handle), 
N. neb’ai’a. 


B. 


baby, N. wi’sa, H. qeni’q’d, G. 
gabe (from qap’e’, cradle (?)). 
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back, N. —ikyé, —igya, H. G. 
—égya; WN. awi‘kyé, back; 
k*’6’k‘o-igya, hunchbacked ; 
ts'i/lkigyila, feathers on back 
(—la, v. 8.) ; moé’gyint, to carry 
on back ; pené’gyalitl, to warm 
one’s back; na’lagyiligya, back 
of day of world (—gyil—, earth) ; 
H. osk‘amé’gya, back (—sk‘am, 
outside of round thing) ; ts’ #’m- 
tégya, dorsal fin ; k’u/tsEmé’- 
gya, skin of back; Owe’gyatl- 
kya’né, back of hand (—tiky4’- 
né,—sky@/né, hand); k’utstse/- 
gyatikya’né, skin of back of 
hand ; Owi’gyatltse’tse, instep 
(—(tl)tsétsé, foot). 

—— support (lazy seat), N. yi/mk-‘oas 
(—as, place). 

bad, L. N. ia’qsum (i—, negation ; 
—ain, good), H. iaku, G. ian ; 
N. ia/qp’aqsta, to speak bad of 
one (—qsta, mouth) ; G. iakne-. 
kala, bad noise (—k-ala, noise). 

bad tempered, H. tlusa’la (—ala, 
noise). 

bailer, H. qa’igyilis. 

bald headed (see Bare). 

ba’qus (season when no Toétsa’ék-a 
must be held), N. ba/qus. 

bare, HL. tl’0k’; tl’Ok k’ea’, dare 
headed (—k‘ea, head) ;11’0k‘u’s, 
country bare of plants (—us, 
outside); tl'Oqse/mla, dare 
mountain (—k*sEm, outside of 
round thing; —la, 0. 8.). 

bark of tree, L. qa’k’’ um, H. qk’um. 

— of cedar, N. Tl. H. W. G. 
tEna’s, H. da‘deotl (?). 

to bark, L. N. w6’koa, H. wa’kya ; 
L. w0’k0q ta wa/tsé, the dog 
barks ; N. wa! wakulitla, barking 
in house (—itl, in house). 

barnacle, L. N. qa’ik-. 

basket, L. leq’; N. Leqla’q (a 

name), basket eater (?). 
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basket, small, for fish, N. \alaqam. 

large, for blankets, L. tla’pat, 

H. ku’é’patsé (—atsé, recepta- 

cle). 

—— for fish and clams, H. G. ts’ Ela’. 

— for berries, H. W. nana’/k'Em 

(uakra, to drink, the baskt is 

watertight). 

L. pé/kyoo. 

bak’oala/ué, making sleepy, 
Srom ba’k*’oatlela, sleepy. 

baton, used in winter dance, L. N. 
t’a’miaid, H. W. tlée’/qém; N. 
t’a’msala, to beat time (—ala, 
noise of (2); —sila, to make (?) ); 
t'a’miatsé, master of batons ; 
v’u/miasilala, rhythm ; H. tleé’- 
qala, to beat time. 

baton, H. haua’qula (—ala, noise). 

of chief, Tl. sik’a’kyand, H. 
si/kyak-Em. 

bay, L.aweétlé’sela, N. 6 jtlalis (per- 
haps only head of bay), H. Otso- 
i's. 

heach. N. L. —is, —lis; H. G. —is, 
—lis ; L. tin/mais, beach ; t’a’tis, 
lying on beach; N. dk*oma‘lis, 
Suce of beach (—k‘am, facing) ; 
d’apa/lis, covered by tide 
(d’apa, to flood); ha/Iqsiualis, 
killing on beach at mouth of 
river (—siuaé, river mouth) ; 
H. twi’s, beach ; ai’kyitskolis, 
flat beach (aiku, good); hana/qtis 
gyi’/loaq, canoe is on beach(han—, 
hollow object, canoe) ; G. wo’- 
qanuis, beach ; goa/is, to sit on 
beach; aigyitsui’s, flat beach 
(aiku, good). 

heavy beams supporting roof, paraliel 
to ridge of house,I, ky’a/t@wan, 
H. k’’aqa'wa. 

grizzly bear, N. L. Tl. H. nan; N. 

gyi‘la; G. sin; N. Nugnémis 

name: né/nEnk‘as (= bear wo- 

man); nanis, bear in bottom of 








bat, 
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sea (—is, in sea) ; nanga, called 
bear (—qa, called); na/ntse, 
great bear (—tsé, great) ; na’n- 
k‘ama/lis, bear facing beach or 
earth (—k'am, facing; —lis, 
beach); na/nqtld, cinnamon 
bear. 

skin of griazly bear, pas’ Ena/eé. 

black bear, L. tle, N. tla’e, H. tl’a, 
G. t’é/Hoa ; N. Nuqnémis name: 
tl’é’/tlék-a, bear woman. 

beard, chin, L. hapa’qstéya (hap—, 
hair ; —qste, mouth), H. ha’p- 
Eusia’ (hap—, Hair; —eusia, 
tooth). 

— moustache, L. hapa’qstéya, H. 
hapqta’e (—qtaeé, mouth), G. 
hapEqté (—qté, mouth). 

to beat time, N. t’a’msEla (see 
Baton). 

—— on beach at marriage ceremony, 
N. tsa’qa. 

beaver, Li. N. ts’4’o@, Tl. ts’6’k-oa, 
is'a’6, H. G. kold’n (borrowed 
trom Bilqula) ; H. L. N. ts'a/e- 
atsé, young beaver (—atsé, young 
of —); N. Nuqnemis names : 
d’akya’lis, hé/lumutas6la, 

bed, L. ké/nutl, H. k’vai’, G. ku/l’- 
ilas (ku/l’itl, to sleep ; —as, place 
of). 

bedroom, N. gyiai/las, H. k‘we. 

to beg, N. k-o@/k‘oasa ; k*v@/k*oasa- 
latl, beggar dance. 

behind, N. oqtlé’e; L. dqtlaksi’tsé, 
heels; alqtlué’istala, coming 
around last ; H. —qtlé ; wala’q- 
tlek’s, youngest daughter ; d’Ok*’- 
oqtla‘la, to look back ; goa’qtle, 
to siton hind part ; kOpaqtla/ut, 

to break off hind part ; G. d°6/- 
k*’oqtla, to look back ; ha’/mts’- 
aqtlee, rest of foot. 
to believe, N. né'nky’ék‘ala. 
Bellabelia village, H. G-alts. 
Bella Coola, N. K. H. Bi’/Iqula. 
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belly, L. ti/ikyé, H. tky’é, G. teku ; 
H. k’utséqtla/és, skin of —; 
tlo/qoaqtlali’sEla, sick in —. 

below, N. pr’/n’a, H. Oa/poa, ésa’- 
poa ; G. du/apoa, H. hés&’po-itl, 
below in house ; wiwunk’’apo-is, 
bottom of sea (—wunk’, edge ; 
—apoa, below ; —is, in sea) (see 
Under). 

below (down river), N. gua’é (also 
north), gua’tsé. 

belt of women, L. wusi‘kyanrem, H. 
wad, 

to bend with hammer, H. mokpta/ut 
(mékoa’, to strike with ham- 
mer). 

berries (species unknown), Tl. haii- 
tlus; k-e/qélis; k*’emk-oale’ ; 
k’é/sk élé’q; ko@’k ‘ugé’e; k°6’q- 
k‘uls; nek’utl; si//em; wao- 
pa‘litse; tle’/k’um; tling; L. 
ts’é/Hina ; tsi’k‘etl, 

black berries, H. cid’k’unatl. 

cranberries, LL. ti’stak’a, 
stik’ua, 

huckleberries, L. k’va‘tem, H. koa’- 
tem; L. k’oa/tlmis, — dush ; 
k’oa'tqut, eating —. 

salmonderries, L. k’E/mtsuk’, A. H. 
kau/lali; Hl. kau/tlila, country 
full of berries. 

sallalberries, N. nEqna’k‘, eating —. 

soapberries, N. Ti. nEquski/n; H. 
nuqsku, berry soup. 

dried berries, L, v’é/k'a, HB. lek’k. 

to bewitch by putting clothing of a 
person in contact with a corpse, 
N. ]a’petanté, 14’/petand. 

—— by putting clothing in a skull 
which is heated, N. &/k'a ; per- 
son who knows to do so, é’k*’é- 
noq. 
to counteract the ék a, by re- 
peating the process, N. de’gyin- 
ta; dE/gyintkénog, person who 
knows to perform this act. 


Tl. ti’ 
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bile, H. k’u’lamas. 

bill of bird, H. G'itlpa (—itlpa, nose). 

bird, L. ts'ék, H. ts’é/k6, G. ts’ék*. 
humming bird,N.k’ waa/kumte. 

—— meadow lark ( Sturnella magna, 
neglecta), tle‘/ItsEn, N. dOtsEq- 
tala, 

—— warbler, N. ma’méma. 

—— Oregon junco (Junco 
malis), N. ts0’pamaleé. 

—— Ampelis garrulus, N. kyaa’- 
kyétaqtle. 

—— violet-green swallow (Tuchy- 
cineta thalussina), N. ma'matlé- 
kya (ma/tlé, to fly, flying around 
in short cuts). 

— Ammodramus sandwichensis, N. 
k’’é/qégyila. 

—— chickadee (Purus rufescens), N. 
tsdts&’k‘a. 

—— thrush (Hesperocichla netvia), 
N. tsop’ale. 

—— Merula migratoria propinqua, 
N. k-ak‘ala’s. 

Zonotrichia cornata, N. tsEs- 
k‘oa/né. 

—— snipe, N. tef/tsatlkyawa. 

—— Bubo virginianus, N. te/ntéu- 
ialéul, H. tani. 

—— Nyctea, N. ky’a’saqa. 

—— Nyctala acadica, N. vEkue’ 
(soul, ghost). 

—— screech owl (Megascops asiv 
Kennicottii), N. HOpHOp, kyO’- 
kyOkyo., 

—— flicker (Colaptes caper 
rator), N. gu’ltEm. 

—— woodpecker (all kinds), N. tla’- 
tlanaétl. 

—— kingfisher (Ceryle aloyon), N. 
kyetela’ we. 

—— Corvus caurinus, N. kyigéla’- 
k'a; Nugnemis name: ky’a’- 
nauék’a ; Tl. ts’eqsi/k'é ; Nug- 
némis name; kuk-ala’k'a ; H. 
ka’ a’k-a, 


hye- 


satu- 
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bird, blue jay, N. ku/ckuc. 

—— hawk (various kinds), N. ma’- 
mane, 

—- eagle, 
kué/k‘, 
k‘0@/oa. 

— Swainson’s hawk (Buteo Swain- 
sont), N. v’Ov'a/16tl. 

—— red-tailed hawk ( Buteo borealis 
calurus), N. a/ukoané. 

—— fish hawk (Pandion haliatus, 
carolinensis), N. ts’éutsék. 
—— sandpiper (Creunetes occiden- 

talis), N. ts’Esqaueé’k:‘. 
Tringa alpina, N. ts6’p’apa’‘la. 

—— plover ( Charadrius squatarola), 
N. ts0’tsEtsa. 

— Agialitis 
ka’) ia. 

-— Limosa fedra, 
k-um. 

—- pintail (Dafila acuta), N. we’- 
WwapEs (—wap, water ; —DEs, 
expert = liking fresh water). 
petrel (Oceanodroma furcata), 
N. k‘0é’k‘o0ek oe, 
gull, Ly. ts’a/ek*oaam, N. ts’é’- 
koa, H. ts’é/kyéla/k'a; N. 
Nuqnéemis name : N. ma’tagyila 
(making fly (2) ), tsE/nqgk’aio. 

—— Diomedea albatrus, N. ba’tla. 

—— tern (Sterna paradisea), N. 
k-a/k’akyitawa, biting off from 
man’s head ; k’’a’gyuk‘, a piece 
bitten off. 

—— Merganser serrator, N. k‘0k°0’- 
os; Nugqnemis name: k 6k‘0’- 
ts’aqsm4a/lak‘a (as mink’s wife) ; 
tle’/mk'éu (—gummy head). 

——coot (Oidemia perspicillata), 
lgk’a/ p’ala. 

—— scaup duck (Aythya marila 
nearctica), N. ts0’ts’ EspEs. 
-— loon (Urinator Imber), N. qa’- 

wé, 


bald and golden, N. 
H. wik‘, G. ainsto- 


semipalmata, N. 


N. k‘oa’k’oa- 
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bird, Holboell’s grebe, N. ha’ masilalis ; 
Nugnemis name ; ha’maqsta. 

—— horned grebe (Colymbus auri- 
tus), N. k’’au/tak. 

—— Brachyramphus maramoratus, 
N. tegyé’gyils. 

—— Uria Grylle Californensis, N. 
t’EnQ. 

—— cormorant ( Phalacrocorax-pela- 
gicus resplendens), N. 1a’qlaq. 

— — (Phalacrocorax pelagicus 
robustus), N. tlo’pané; TI. tlo’- 
patl. 

—— Cepphus Columba, N. tsé’ssa. 

—— gray-ruffed grouse (Bombosa 
umbellus wumbelloides), N. ku- 
ku/mQ’a. 

—— Dendragapus obscurus fuligi- 
nosus), N. ho’mbhom. 

—— pigeon (Columba fusciata), N. 
ham60’. 
sandhill crane (Grus mexicana), 
N. ate’mkule. 

—— blue heron (Ardea herodius), 
N. k‘oa’/k*' one. 
—— oyster catcher (Haematopus 
Bachmari), N. gué/guégue. 
—— swan (Olor columbianus), N. 
kak‘a/uk-. 

—— snow goose (Chen hyberborea), 
N. t]’é/staq. 

—— Anser albifrons Gambeli, N. 
neE’lla. 

— Branta nigricans, N. nA/naga- 
kEm. 

—— Branta Canadensis, N. neqa’k-. 

— pelican, N. ha/uqaukoa’yatl. 

—— Charitonetta albeola (male), N: 
tl’ad/tlé. 

—— Charitonetta albeola (female), 
N. Hi’ pé. 

—— Mallard duck (Anas boshas), 
N. tla’tiky’éa. 

—— Clangula hyemalis, N. haha'né. 

—— harlequin duck, N. ma’tséna. 
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bird, golden eye (Glaucionetta clan- 
gula Americana), N. kuté’na. 

—— Spatula clypeata, N. sisdk’ ua. 

——Oidemia Deglandi, N. Hdqup- 
sta‘a, Tl. k’amtsé’Q. 

—— Urotrichus Gibsii, N. gya'gy’- 
apes; Nugnémis name; hila- 
m&/lak-a. 

—— (species unknown) T1. tle’stlek’; 
tla’/tsem ; ma/tséné; ky’i’ndt, 
H. kiii/nk*; nésna’/k-. 

— fabulous birds, N. ha/utlak-a- 
nus; ma’kékyt, said to make 
canoes in words. 

to give birth to, L. ma’yotlam, H. 
ma/yOtla. 

biscuit, N. kwa’k’uqsEm ; kwa/k'ugq, 
eating —. 

to bite, a piece bitten out, N. ka 
gyuk‘ (k’’amgyuk‘ (?)). 

black, I. ts'd’tla, HL. ts’o’tla, G. 
ts’u’tho. 

bladder, H. te’qatsé (—atsé, recepta- 
cle) 

— of fish, BH. wulé’tl. 

blankets, all kinds of, when used, L. 
ne/q’uné, H. k‘0’tin. G. tsat- 
eag'0/étl, H. —otl; N. ala’- 
gyim, sken —; tlE’/k-oqsEm, mar- 
tin — (tle’k Ek’, martin); pelpE- 
lask*s/m, mountain goat wool — 
(p’A/lem, wool of mountain goat); 
k’'A/sasqem, sea otter — (k°’ a’- 
sa, sea otter) ; tl0’/qskm, red — 
(tlak-oa, red); k’’O'tsem, black 
— (the ending common to these 
words is probably —k’sEm, 
—skm, —k‘Eem, related to: out- 
side of round object,in reference to 
their being put around the body); 
k’uta/otl, skin — (H. k’utse, 
skin ; H. —Otl, blanket); gy’d’- 
paoas, blanket made of yellow 
cedar bark ; ya'k-@lak, another 
style of the same. H. ma’ms- 
tlk‘6tl, martin — (mestlk-an, 
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martin) ; ts’atsaqko/tl, moun- 
tain goat wool — (ts’uk*, moun- 
tain goat); k’’ak'@’/s0tl, sea ot- 
ter — (k’’asa, sea otter); te’- 
qsEm, green —; tl&’oqsto, red 
— (tlik-oa, red); kye’lqsem, 
white —; a’/mEsEm, black — ; 
tsatsoa’la, skin — for children ; 
yiqtu/mkena, Chileat — (yiq—, 
dance). 

blankets, lying about, L. k*ui/lk-uéla, 
H. ma/metl. 

—— in potlatch, N. ié’k-ala. 

—— tied around belly, L. s&/qstaé 
(—qsta, end of body), H. sap’a’- 
qstégyila (—qsta, end of body ; 
—gyila, to make). 

—— to put on blanket, L. k’0’qotlsut 
(—611, out of (2) ). 

—— to take off blanket, L. k’0’qtsut 
(—tsoa, in(?) ). 

blind, L. p'a'p’as, H. bak‘. 

block by means of which Hawi'nacatl 
is raised, N. k-a'k-ekyi. 

blood, L. Elk. N. a/ig’um, G. be’lH- 
tlem; H. a/‘lkoasa, blood in 
body ; a/lusimala, blood on out- 
side of something (—sEm, outside 
of round object; —la, 0. 8.) ; 
a/lmokyana’la, blood on hand 
(skyana, hand). 

to bleed, L. a’ln’uit, H. a’/ikoa; H. 
a'lkuitlpa., nose bleeds (—itlpa, 
nose); a’ikmala, face bleeds 
(—ma, face; —la, v. 8.); aqa/Ikus 
blood on ground (—us, ground, 
outside, country). 

to blow fire, L. pa’quit. 

to blow, whale, N. tla’tla; Tla’tlaeé- 
gyilis (name of a woman), bloi- 
ing on land (—gyilis, lund). 

blue, Tl. tsi’ca, H. koa/yélak’s, G. 
koila/qstd. 

board, made by means of wedges, H. 
ha’was (also board of roof). 

—— sawed, H. kéqk* (kéqa, to saz). 
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body, N. 6’gwiné, H. dkona’ (only 
surface of body) ; H. k‘EmxEqi’- 
otlna, left side ; hai/tlkotlna, right 
side; tloqoana’la, sick, sore all 
over. 

body, corpse, H. k-a’/lkuis ; k-a’'lkué, 
drifting (—é, on surface of wa- 
ter); k-a/ikuntsis (—unts, (?) ; 
—is, in sea). 

to boil, v. n., L. tlema’, H. tlema’, 
tléo’m. 

to bolt, N. ts’E/mk-oa. 

bone, L. W. G. qgik; L hak-’’6’poi, 
sternum (—poé, breast) ; H. ts’- 
id’poa, sternum (—poa, breast) ; 
k’0/tsaq@/oa, collarbone (—qaoa, 
neck). 

—— of fish, L. k*’6’k‘oaio. 

boom (of canoe sail), L. tsé’kyini’- 
tlemé (—nutlemé, side of), N. 
tsi/kyanqai’. 

born (perhaps: from beginning), N. 
ni’tlamd, born a fool (nii’/tlkm, 
fool); no‘/k‘amo, born wise, 
(nO/k‘at, wise). 

both, N.H. ways; N. waqsE’/ngé, both 
sides (—Engé, edge) ; wa’qsEn- 
gilis, somebody on each side of un 
object on beach; waqsEmk~’’a’- 
sEla, to put into mouth from 
both sides; waqsistaut, to divide; 
H. waqsddn’toa, buth ears 
(—Btoa, ear). 

bottle made of kelp, kelp, L. N. H. 
wa/wale. f 

bottom of an object, N. 0’qsté, —qste ; 
L. po/laqsté, anus; sA/qstaé, 
blanket tied around belly ; H. 
—sté (?); kya’qté, notch of arrow 
(= notch in bottom); sap’a’qsté 
gyila, blanket tied around belly. 

bottom of sea, N. k’’atsi’s (—is, in 
water), H. wiwu/nk‘dpois, 
(—unk’, edge ; —apoa, under ; 
—is, in water). 

bow, L. N. tla’/kuis, H. G. tle’kuis. 
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bowstring, H. tikué/tsEm. 

bow of canoe, H. tlé/tskina. 

—— man in bow of canoe, N. 6/kyiné. 

box, Indian, L. qE’/tseEm (borrowed 
from Catloltg), L. N. H. gyi’- 
Itas. 

box for blankets, H. pak éye’la, G. 
} ak ‘ea’la. 

— — grease, H. 

(—atsé, receptacle). 

blankets, H. ky’B'lqsEma’- 
ts (= white blanket receptacle). 

—— woman’s working bor, H. okwal- 
A/tsé (—atsé, receptacle). 

—— for berries, A. k'atlk’. 

boy, L. N. gyina’/num (child), H. 
gapqd’ (about twelve years old). 

bracelet of mountain goat horn, N. 
yé’kwékila, L. gy’0’kula. 

bracelet of copper, Tl. k-’0é@’k-oé, H. 
ts"EwA'ta. 

braid, L. haé’qs!6, L. k’’a’tleeé. 

brain, L. tle’k‘oa, H. tlqlk-oa/tsoa. 

branch, L. wii'tlsa/né, H. tl’Esna’. 

to break, L. kyii’q’uit (see 7» fight), 
N. ky0/k‘o0a ; kyO’qky6k‘oa‘la, 
noise of breaking(—ala,notise);H. 
kou/mEsiit; ko’kumsia, to break 
to pieces (reduplicated); kdkoa- 
poa/lut, to break by bending ; 
kopaqtla/ut, — off hind part 
(—qtlaé, hind part); kod’mpait, 
— off point. 

— with hammer, H. mu’qsiut, 
— with one stroke ; mumu’qsia, 
with many strokes. 

—— coppers in potlatch, N.laqs’E'nt; 
La’laqs’Ent’aid, means of break- 
ing copper (a name). 

— I break it, N. t’ap’é'tEn. 

breaker for cedar bark, Lu. ky 4’ts’aio, 
A. yitsai/o, HH. tlana’kula 
(—nakula, motion) (shape of the 
tapa beaters), tss’oai’d (shape 
somewhat like a mincing knife 
without handle). 


tengua/tsé 
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breakers, H. kwé@’ta. 

breast, L. N. 6pd'é, —pdé; L. hak’’- 
6’ poé, breast bone; L. nak*pdé, 
stomach; WN. tlé/tsepo’é, skin 
of —; H. tqk’’ apoa’, —poa ; ts’i- 
0'poa, breast bone; k’utsepod’a, 
skin of —; tloqoapo/ala, sick 
on — (tloqoala’s6, sick in —); 
G. tak‘apo’a 

breast, female, Ls. ts’im, H. tsaa’m, 
G. dzim (see 70 suck). 

breath, N. ha/asaé, H. ha’spio ; ha’- 
s0t, to breathe out. 

bride, H. qaé’il. 

to bring back novice from woods by 
dancing, N. wutla’qut, 

broom, H. ky’alai’o. 

brother (said by male). N. nt./mwiut ; 
collectively: neEng&/mwiutlala, 
brothers and male couxins ; na- 
tlemwi'ut, relatives; H. meni’- 
ya; G. mrEné’suwa. 

—— sail by female, N. H. wi’k-oa. 

—- younger, L. N. H. G. ts’a’ya; 
also: parent's younger brother's 
or sister's child. 
younger, addressed, N. wis. 

—— elder, N. H. G. n0o‘la; also: 
parent's elder brother's or sister's 
child. 

—— elder, addressed, N. gyi’E (see 
Chief). 

brother-in-law (both kinds). N. k-o- 
lis, gyii/mp ; H. also: sister in- 
law. 

brush, H. ky’A'taid (= paint instru- 
ment). 

bucket, Ly. na/k-atsé (= drink recep- 
tacle), H. na’k*eEm (from nak-a, 
tu drink). 

buttocks, H. me/nkyatse. 

to buy, L. kui/laoa, H. G. tléa’ ; H. 
tléa’nugq, something that has been 
bought; tléi'iks, storekeeper 
(expert in buying) ; tléaé‘les, 
store (= buying house); G. 
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tl’éla’s, tl’é/Igis, store- 
keeper. 
by and by, L. k‘oatlem4’stl. 


store; 


C. 


calf of leg, H. tl'é’tl’ekya (—ékya, 
leg below knee). ; 

to call, GL. 1a’k*oalas6é ; lamanqa Ja’- 
k'oa gya/tiké, J call again. 

to call to feast, to invite, N. g'e’la ; 
tlatlig éla/lait, every one calls 
him to feast. 

called, to call, N. —qa; Qqua’kuna- 
qan, I call canoe. i. e., I wish to 
buy a canoe (Qua’k’un, canoe) ; 
nanqa, called bear. 

calm, H. k-auqk‘ula; k-’au’k’o-is, 
place where it is always calm. 

to camp, N. lek‘u’Ja; 18/k-uilila, 
tribe always camping about. 

canoe, Ly. N. Qua’k’un ; Quaé/kunatl, 
canoe that is going to be, ¢. ¢€., 
that is making ; Qua/Qukunatsé, 
large canoes ; QuakunamEné’q, 
small canoes; Qua/kunatsEs, 
Sragments of canoe; Qua’qua- 
kuiala, to look for a canoe want- 
ing to buy it ; qua’kunaqan, J 
call a canoe, i. e., wish to buy it ; 
N. gy4/‘lo (obsolete), H. gyi’l’oa, 
G. gyi/loa; H. gyil’oaai/asé, 
place of canoe in woods ; gyi’l’o- 
ko/tlé, broken canoe ; N. gui’tks, 
ku/mtsala (?). 

—— Chinook canoe, L. sk’qem, H. 
sqam. 

—— war canoe, N, d’aku/n. 

—— large war canoe, N. meE/nk‘a. 

—— Fort Rupert canoe, L. Qué’- 
taqtla. 

—— Haida canoe, H. hai’dats. 

—- (what kind (?) ), L. ya/atsé. 

—— legendary (folding), N. da’- 
tidatlta. 

—— in canoe, N. 0'qsE ; lags, to go 
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into canoe (la—, to go); gya’- 
qaqsala, to come in canoe ; gua’- 
qsEla, to sit in —; m6/qsEla, to 
loud — ; H. lopqs, empty canoe 
(lép, empty); laqsut, to load 
canoe (la--, to go; —-ut, v. a ); 
goa’qs, to sit in —; G. laqs, to 
go into —; wa’mEqsit,to load —; 
goa’qsala, to sit in —. 

—— lying on side, N. k°6/k-oatla ; 
k'0k-om4’lis, canoe lying on side 
in front of beach. 
adrift, H. k-auk-oansela’k‘tlé 
(—tlé, on surface of sea). 

— han— ; this stem probably means 
a hollow vessel (see Kettle). and 
is used in composition with local 
suffizes ; N. ha/nk-amlis, canoe 
landing in front of beach 
(—-k‘am, in face of; —-lis, 
beach); lhanusi’/waé, canoe at 
mouth of river (--siwaé, river 
mouth) ; hanué/lagyitlé, canoe 
is on water ; H. hana/’ytis (gyi’- 
loaq), canoe tz on beach ; hani’- 
eas gyi/loaq, canoe is on water ; 
hanaé’laktla, canoe at anchor ; 
hané@/ses gyiloa, place of canoes 
in forest; G. hanéilwa/’paqt, 
canoe is on water. 
place of — in forest, H. tlq’- 
éa/sé. 

out of canoe, —otlt; N. gyaqotlta’- 
lisaisus, he brought one out of 
canoe to beach ; G. wa'motltut, 
to unload. 

to make canoe, Hi. &’\l’a; &’tl’Eskid, 

canoe builder. 

dancing —, WN. ts’é’qéoé 

(ts’ék--, secrets, winter dance ; 

—évé—, forehead). 

capable of —, N. ts’Es ; d’0’q's’kEs, 
seer ; H.—-tEs ; kf/wates, with 
good power of hearing. 

cape, N. waqsa, H. Oa/qsiwa. 

tu capsize, L. k'apaé’, HB. k'paé’; 


cap, 
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k'pe/tla, something turned up- 
side down; k'pé’tla-itl, some- 
thing turned upside down on 
floor. 

to take care of —, N. aa’qsila; 1)a’- 
tlaqsila, taking care of cedar- 
bark rings (Ula’k’ok’, cedar-bark 
ornament) ; m&’menatsila, tak- 
ing care of drums (?) (mEn@‘tsé, 
drum ; —ila, to make ; probably 
drum maker). 

to treat carefully, cautiously, N. ma’- 
yauila. 

something one does not care fur, one 
does not want to keep, N. wAa’iat 
(w—-, negation). 

cartboo, H. tl’aqt. 

to carry in hand, N. da’la, —Enk°- 
ula, matsEmEnk‘olawis, always 
carrying two round ones in 
hand ; mam0/sk‘amEnk‘ola, 
carrying four round ones in 
hand. 

to carry into house, H. laai’tla (la--, 
to go; —itl, in house). 

to carry on back, N. mdéé’gyint 
(—igya, back). 

to carry load into canoe, lL. ma/wa 
(see To load). 

carrying something in mouth, N, 1é’- 
kuqsta (--qsta, mouth); k’é- 
tyeqstils, outside (see To 
bite, --qsta, mouth ; —ils, out- 
side); k-étyeqsta’litl, in 
house. 

to carry fire, H. pe’n’it (2). 

to carve meat, L. kc a’qit; koa’ tlaid, 
carving knife. 

carved figure, N. ky’ék‘. 

carving knife, L. kilk‘uatlam, k-oa’- 
tlaid, H. ky’é/olem. 

cat, L. ma/matlis (see Huropean), 
H. ma/qoa. 

cataract, Lh. tsE’qoaqala (—aqa, 
down), Hl. gy'a’matseEn. 

cat’s cradle (game), N. ts'etlise/nu. 
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to catch salmon in net, A. Uakil, H. 
k’O'koay dt. 

cause of —, —im; ia/kuim, cause of 
evil; @/iknim, cause of good ; 
alé’tsim, cause of being firm, 

cedar, L. tena’smis (tE’nas, cedar 
bark ; —mis, tree), A. te’nies, 
H. dé/was, G. koaqtla’, 

cedar bark ornament for winter dance, 
N. H. tl'a’k6t (t!@’k‘oa, red = 
mae red). 

chair, H. goai’atema (goa—, to 
sit). 

cheek, N. au’isé, L. 6/nutlemé (— 
nutl, side of ; —mé, face), H. 
Owa/mia (—mia, face); N. 
Uékyu’s, mythical name of deer = 
strike face. 

to chew, . ma’lekula, H. k’asky@/la 
(gum and food = noixe of chew- 
ing), au’/ak6 (tobacco), 

chips, k’Ok’ oak&’oa (k'6k’oa, to hew; 
—doa, refuse). 

chief, N. GL. gyi’/k‘amé (gyi, elder 
brother, chief; —k‘amé, superla- 
tive); gy@’qsem, group of chiefs ; 
N. hé/meskyas, real chief (name 
of raven ; —kyas, real); A. H. 
héma/’s, coll. bé’mas, G. hai’- 
mas. 

chieftainess, chief's wife who gave 
her husband at time of marriage 
much valuable property, N. 
6’ma; O'magyila, to make —; 
6'mak‘asemaé, chieftainess in 
Sace of all; Omaqté'latle, chief- 
tainess on sea (?). 

chicf's wife who did not give her hus- 
band much property, N. md’tsitl 

= keeping blankets from floor). 

chief's eldest son, N. tik0/lek‘amé, 

chief’s daughter, N. ky’é/1étl. 

child, N. L. qoni’k‘, col. gyi/ngyin- 
am, H. q6n0’k*‘, col. s'@/sEm, G. 
goni'e. 

—— eldest, L. nd/lasnek*Ema’é (nd’- 
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la, elder brother; —k‘amaé, 
superlative), H. nola’k amé. 
second, L. k*a’yaé, H. qanké’s. 

—— third, N. g-au’i, H. g‘auioaqtlé 
(—qtlé, behind). 

—— youngest, L. tsa’ingé (tsa/éa, 
younger brother; —ingé, edge 
of), a’ma-ingé (ama—, small); 
H. waAla’qtle, youngest son 
(—qtlé, hind); wala’qtlék:s, 
youngest daughter (—k’s, fe- 
male). 

parents with children, N. gyinlikys- 
1é. 

chin, L. pe/nkyutaqsté (pen, below ; 
—kyut, opposite; —qsté,mouth), 
H. k”’oa’n, G. gy’uq. 

chisel, L. ky’i’mtlaio. 

to chop, L. N. s0'pa; N. s0’ps’al, 
to chop in half in house ; sOps’a’- 
lsa, — on beach ; sOps’ali’sa, to 
chop log on beach in half ; s0/pE- 
tl'ané, to chop in many places ; 
s6’paid, adze = chopping instru- 
ment ; H. k’6’koa; k’O’/kona- 
kula, adze; k’6k’oaka/va, chips. 

clams, L. ky&@’0ek*’ankm ; large —, 
mat’a/né; N. clamshell, gyd’- 
gwis; H. clam, ts'é/koa; large 
—, tséma/né. 

a clean house, N. ku/muelalitl (—iu, 
floor). 

to climb a tree, N. tl’epu’; — a 
mountain, tl’Epusta’la (—usta, 
up ; —la, v. 8.). 

cloud, L. H. ani’/é; N. a/nk-ola, 
cloudy ; A’nk-olayuk‘oa, female 
making cloudy weather ; a/nk*o- 
alagyilis, country always cloudy. 

clover root, N. tliqué ; tlig-i’waé, — 
at mouth of river. 

club, fish —, L. te’ lusyain, H. bd'tl’- 
Em. 

— war —, N. kué’qaio; to strike 
with —, kué’qa. 

coal, L. ts’6’tlna, H, ts’6/tla. 
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coat, European, L. kip6d' ( Chinook), 

N. da/datsowak‘, H. d’a’datsoa. 

old style, N. tl’ Epé’tsaé. 

cod, red, L. tla’tlaqon (U4/k-‘oa, red), 
N. né/ts’é, H. tla’k-o-itk, 

cod, black, Tl. t’é/na, Hl. ha’tané. 

cod, Tl. H. na/tlem, L. kya/mak: 
(bor: owed from Qatloliq). 

—— sp. (?), H. sitqta/la (—qta, 
mouth). 

cold, L. wu’/ta, H. t’rné’k‘, G. 
VEné/Q; H. ku’ené’s, to feel 





cold. 

collarbone, H. k’dtsaqéi/oa (—qfi’oa, 
neck). 

column, heraldic, WN. mo/qpik: 


(mo’/q—, to tie; —pik*, pole ; 
because blankets are tied to it); 
Tl. H. ts’oa/qsé (—qsé, outside). 
column, memorial, H. alaqtle/n. 
comb, L. qu’/k*’Em, H. gy’i/ngyanétl. 
to comb, i. qii’k’a-it, H. gy’i/ngya. 
to come, N. gyaq; gyaq'Otltsoa, to 
come out of ; OmMEn gyaqwulli’- 
tla, 1 come unasked; k’antld 
gyaqa’la, when I come back (ob- 
solete); k-antlO gyaqgé’tléd, 
when Icome back ; alquaé’istala, 
coming around last (—qtla, last ; 
—€istu, around); H. nogua 
a’k’éla, Z come here. 
common man, Tl. H. qa’mala. 
company, group, H. k:até/t, col. 
k'atk-ate’/tl, N. —qsEm, gyé’- 
qsEm, group of chiefs 
companion of Hamats'a, N. sa‘la- 
tlila. 
to conquer, H. ai/knoa; L. lamen 
ai/kHaumasé, J — thee. 
constellations, A. kyai’utla, A. uli’- 


qua, 
to cook, L. mete’iquit, H.a’mgyila. 
copperplate, L. N. A. wa’‘k‘oa 


(= red); U4/UaqsEm, small cop- 
perplates tied together (—qsEm, 
group of —). 
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copperplate, woman for whom father 
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plants copperplates in ground, 
N. sépa/alétlilaok:. 

corner, H. Oa/toa, p’Esaai’; N. 
gca'né, to sit in corner. 

to cough, L. leqa’, H. lequa’. 

council, N. k’ué/qala (--ala, noise) ; 
kua/kungs’ala, to council; H. 
hasqta/la (--qia, mouth). 

councillor, N. k’ue’qts4s; kué'qala- 
lagyilis, councillor of his own 
country. 

to count, N. hO’sa ; Host&/lakyimo, 
people counting objects thrown 
into water (?) (--sta, water). 

country, L. t’E’kya, H. tsqams 
(=dirt), —is; N. wi’nakuis, 
country ; Otsa/lis, flat country, 
prairie; k-a'lokwis, crooked 
country; Gyingina’mis, chil- 
dren of earth = dwarfs ;-——gyilis. 

——, — us (see Outside), H. —us; 
tl’0/k*us, country bare of plants ; 
aq’a/ikus, blvod on ground ; 
k*’au’k ois, place where it ts al- 
ways calm ; —ila, —-gyila, prob- 
ably originally no local meaning 
(see 7o make) ; ka/mtlila, coun- 
try where deer are found ; waa’- 


négyila, —- where herring are 
found ; ts a’k-gyila, —- where 


mountain goat are found (the 
meantng is probubly : catching 
deer, herring, etc.); —é€noq, 
iukué/noq, windy place = know- 
ing to blow; G. —gyilis, gya’- 
lemgyilis, autumn. 

cousin, N. nk/mudt; nEnE/muiu- 
tala, cousins and brothers; N. 
L. H. n0/la, parent's elder broth- 
er’s or sister’s child elder broth- 
er; ts’A/ea, parent’s younger 
brother's or sister's child= 
younger brother. 

cover, H. tak k ; tak’k @@/la, coocr 

over head (—-k’éa, head ; —la, 
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v.); ta’k-umt, to cover face with 
blanket. 

crab, L. N. k*’O’mis (—is, sea) ; 
k*'O/tsatsé, young crab (—tsatsé, 
young). 

crack in dish, H. koék‘oatloa’ la. 

cradle, L. qaa’p, A. qap’é’, G@. qaba, 
infant. 

crazy, N.n0O’ntsistatl; ndntsist&‘latl, 
dancing like a madman (--latl, 
dancing, acting). 

crooked, L. N. k O’tlala; N. k:’d/- 
k‘oigya, with crooked back 
(--igya, back); k’a/lékwis, 
crooked land ; k‘autlanéa‘la, to 
walk crovkedly. 

crossbeam over door cf house, H. 
gaitsoa’ (—-tsoa, inside). 

crown of head, L. dqtlé'n, BH. k*'a’- 
tsoak‘é/a (--k éa, head). 

to ery, L. N. G. k’’ofi/sa, 

cup, L. kod/asta (--sta, water), H. 
nak‘a/msta (naka, to drink; 
—sta, water), G. nak‘ai‘i 
(= drinking instrument). 

to cut, N. paqnv’ia, L. pag’it; A. 
k‘oa/la paqa’, do not cut; 1’/qsa, 
to cut wp ; l@/qsEnt’aé’noqg, one 
who knows tocutup ; N. sakwa’, 
to cut meat; sakwa’s, place 
where meat is cut; HL. qta, qtl- 
tsiut, qtla’/kyétsit, to carve 
game ; qO/titsia, to cut to pieces ; 
qupta/at, to make a cut in an ob- 
ject ; k’Sqskyana, hand cut off 
(--skyana, hand). 

to cut tobacco, L. t'0’s’it, H. tds. 


D. 


dagger, long stone —, H. ts’ dai’. 

Da’gyulk’, N. name of a place. 

ta make a dam across a river, N. 
tsii’pa. 

to dance, L. N. H. G. yiqoa’ ; N. 
yiqo’eué, dancing cap (--eué, 
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Sorehead) ; BH. yiqsté’kya, danc- 
ing apron (—ékya, leg below 
knee) ; yii'qsténsiisé, —leggins 
(—sitsé, foot); yiqtu’/mkéna, 
Chileat blanket; WN. kyi'lkyil- 
nala, dance at night when novice 
returns ; N. —latl, Tsd/nok-o- 
latl, dancing like Tsonok‘oa ; 
WN. ts 'a/ék-a ; Ti. H. ts’étsa/ek~a, 
winter dance (= secrets) ; tsé’- 
tsék A'laiil, song used in winter 
dance (—ala, noise ; —ail, in- 
strument) ; ts’é/qpek-, pole used 
in winter dance; ts'éqpek’’- 
a'lagyilis, dancing pole in earth ; 
N. d’e/nts’ik*, Sisiutl dancing 
pole ; N. t0’quit, war dance (H. 
to walk); Tl. nO’ntlem, @ win- 
ter dance (= foolish) ; Ti. ia’- 
liati, @ summer dance; H. wo. 
ola’qa, potlaich dance; N. 
ba’qus, time when no winter 
dances are held. 

dancing implements (whistles and 
masks), N. H. nau/‘alak-. 

dancing apron, noise of —, Tl. ts’0x:- 
oa‘la, 

darling, N. 
a’/tak-a. 

daughter, second HF. k’auioa’qilék's; 
only —, hau/idsék*s (—k’s, fe- 
male). 

day, N. L. na‘la; na/laqstala, Aav- 
tng day in month(—gqsta, month) ; 
nalagO’tau, the sold day; na’- 
lagyiligya, back of day. 

daylight, N. ha/nitsum, H. 
qait. 

dead, L. N. H. G. tiel; N. —doleé, 
dead, past, broken; Tlatléisilo’- 
tlé, the dead Tlatléisitl ; H. —té, 
o/mpteé, the dead father. 

deaf, L. N. H. gu’ikum; N. gn’- 
Ikumqemtl, mask of deaf man ; 
H. guink’d/tatd, deaf on one ear 
(—ato, ear), 


a/ia; pet-daughter, 


ts’E'l- 
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death, N. winumgyila ; wa/lagyila, 
making die (only in song) (wé, 
negation (?) ; —gyila, to make). 

decayed tooth, Tl. Nae’nsHE (—sHE, 

tooth). 

L. N. k-é/was, t'ékyu’s 

(= struck against cheek), k-é’- 
Hustala (Nuguémis name), H. 
G. k‘a’/méla; k-a/mtlila, where 
always deer are found. 

Delphinus Orea, Ll. N. ma’q’énoq 
(= pursuing secretly), A. H. G. 
ha/Ilq’énog (= killer). 

dentalia, N. a/kla. 

to descend river, H. ina/tisela (see 
Faust ; —ttisEla, down river). 

to descend mountain, H. kuinkqa. 

to desire, H. mEsEla’. 

to dip, N. tsé/n’it. 

dirt earth. N.d’8/kya, H. tek’ um, 
N. ne’sa, tsB’/sa. 

dish of earthen ware, H. qa/lk-oa. 

dish, small greaxe —, N. H. ts’) a’- 
tsé, G. da/qtla. 
large, N. 110’/k*0é. 

to dive, H. t&’s’it, ta’sela ; — head- 
long. A. tsasta’ak‘a. 

to divide, N. waqsi’stant (waq, both) ; 
N. mAtls’alitla, to divide in hulf 
in house (matl, two; s’al, tn 
half; —itl, in house). 

dog, L. N. Tl. H. wa/tse, G. wa’ts ; 
N. wa’sus, eating dogs. 

dolphin, Ti. tistawu'lk. 

donot! N. k-oa'la. 

door, L. t’e/nila, Tl. t’é’g'a, H. tl’- 
apE/m. 

down, —aqi; N. 1é/k-aqala, to drop ; 
k-a’sEqala, to walk down ; nek: - 
a’qala, to beat time in slow mea- 
sure (= straight down); akyai’- 
agala, from above ; L. tsk’qoa- 
qala, cataract; Wulas’aqa’, 
name of a dance (= great from 
above) ; H. s0a’qot, to take down; 
Hué’tlagals, to fall down ; Hue’- 


deer, 
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tlaqitl, to fall down in house ; 
1a’qa, to go downward ; tQ’va'qa, 
to jump down; dd’k-vaqala, 
to look down; G. la’qa, to go 
downward ; d'6'k‘oaqa, to look 
down. 

to look down, Ls. pEnk’E/muit (pEn, 
below ; —k*em, outside of round 
thing ; —nit, 0. @.). 

downriver —, N.H.G. —tus(gEla);N. 
lati’/sEla, canoe descends river ; 
latusEla’ygyilis, to walk down 
river (—gyilis, land), sunrise ; 
Héitlat6/sEla, coming down river 
(name of K a'nigyilak‘ in L.); 
A. toatusela’gyilis, sunrise ; 
inad’/tisela, cunoe descends river ; 
G. la’tus, to go down river. 

down ( feathers), H. k’6s. 

to draw breath, H. timui’t. 

to dream, H. ky’a’tlaé. 

drifting at sea, N. tsé’tsa (log of 
driftwood on which a person 
stands); tséna’yd, drifted out of 
river; H. p'ugola’k'tlé, a log 
adrift (—tle, on sea); kukie’i, 
many things adrift (k’’ai/nEm, 
many); ya'koe, driftwood 
adrift; ya'k-ois, driftwood on 
beach; k-a/ikué, body adrift 
(k'alk—, body); k-au/’qo-it, 
canoe drifts away. 

to drill, H. sele’m. 

to drink, L. na’q’it; N. na‘nak-a, 
trying to drink; nak'n’lkun, 
I — often (—r\k, expert ; —un, 
ZI); nanik‘a/matsa, wanting to 
give every one to drink; na’k-atsé, 
bucket(—atsé, receptacle) ; H.na’- 
ka, to drink ; naqps, nak-n’)k, 
drunkard (—qs, —EI|k, expert) ; 
nak‘a/msta, cup (—sta, water) ; 
na’k‘am, bucket; naica’k‘em, 
watertight basket; G. na’ka, 
to drink ; na’k’nid, bucket. 

drowned, G. p’ EQue. 
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drum, lL. N. A. H. G. meni’tsé ; 
N. ma/menatsila, taking care of 
drums. 

drummer, N. mi/nila (= striking), 
G. minilis. 

to dry salmon, H. k6'tl’a; k6’las, 
where salmon are dried. 

drying frame, BH. ka‘1‘io. 

dried salmon, HB. qam’a’s. 

to dry, N. ts'O/su; ts’O/tét, fish just 
beginning to get dry ; ts'd/tEmit, 
coll, ts’6’/ts’6tem, salmon, half 
dry ; HL. ts6/sa, dry ; ts0’sk-éa, 
to dry head(—k’éa, head) ; G. 
ts’i’/sa, dry ; ts0’sEms, thirsty. 

to dry, L. le/muuit. 

dry, La. k’aqd‘la. 

dull, L. ié/inpa (= dad point), G. 
p'aspE/luqpa (—pa, point). 

dwarfs, N. gyingyina’/naEmis (= chil- 
dren of country). 


E. 


eagle, Le. kii’ik, H. wik‘ ; wi/kuilak‘, 
painted eagle (—ilak‘, made). 

—— whiteheaded, N. m0/méqpa 
(mbk‘oa, white ; —pn, point). 

ear, le. N. p’R’spaya, H. G. p’ espé’- 
yo; N. (awa)to/é; ts’ena/tola, 
ear is sick; Hl. —aton; waqsodk’- 
toa, both ears; k-o&’k-‘oatoa, 
perforations of ears ; m0/koato, 
coll. mii/mkout6, earring ; U’0- 
qoatoa'lé, ear is sick ; kulnk’o’- 
tuto, deaf on one ear. 

earth, dirt, L. tsqems, H. tsqams, 
N. —is; N. héist&‘lis, around 
the world (—é€ista, around) ; 
é/télis, again in earth ; nemo’- 
kwitsalis, alone on flat ground ; 
—gyilis ; kué’qalalagyilis, coun- 
ctlor of his own country, of 
earth ; &’nk-oalagyilis, Ais land 
cloudy; tla/tlaégyilis, whale 
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blowing on land ; ts’éqpék:’’a’- 
lagyilis, dancing around danc- 
tng pole in earth. 

east, N. metla’s (L. southeast), H. 
nElk'; N. métla/lanuk‘, having 
east wind. 

to eat, N. ha’ma’it ; JEmEn ha’muH’it 
hé’v’éta, J eat aguin ; hamu’i’- 
ten, Tam ealing ; hama’i/tlen, 
I am going to eat; ha'msa, to 
eat; ha’maa, trying to eat; 
ham4’putien, J pretend to eat ; 
na/quamka hama/pa, all eat ; 
ha’mk-‘olisen, J eat together with 
—; hamaa’k‘, eaten ; hamu'lk, 
pl. hehé'/mElk, eating much ; ha- 
meE/ikun, /eat often ; (—tlk, ex- 
pert); hamasaia’lagyilis, Jlook- 
ing for food ali over world; ham- 
E’lagyilitlen, [eat continually in 
house ; H. ha’msa, to eat ; ha’m- 
sps, ha’mtsilk, eater; ha/m- 
ats’a, trying to eat ; ha’meEn’it, 
to take water and spit it out 
again ; hamasa/oa, rests of food 
(—foa, refuse); G. ha/mspis, 
hamdzi/lek, eater ; hamdzai’é, 
spoon; ha/mstoa, tu eat walking ; 
Hi/mszEla, to know to eat ; ha’m- 
ts’aqtléé, rest of food; ha’m- 
ts’imas, food. 

to eat meat, N. k-asa’; k*’ak’ék'atsa/- 
la, always wanting to eat meut ; 
k-atsa/la, sound produced by peo- 
ple eating meat; N. wa'sus, to 
eat dog flesh ; beqba’k*, to eat hu- 
man flesh ; baqbaku’latl, always 
eating human flesh ; kwa’'k’ugq, 
eating biscuit ; nEqna’/k*, eating 
sallalberries ; lEqla’g, basket 
eater (2); groa/igeut, eating 
huckleberries; k°’é’kyes, to eat 
much (k’é'nem, much, many ; 
—es, to partake of); G. k’a!- 
ikes, to eat much. 

ebbtide, a. g°A’/tsaqala, H. tl’0’pa'it. 
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eclipse of sun, N. nEk'B’k‘ (= swal. 
lowed). 

egg, Ls. ts’é’/k’und; N. ts’é/kuat, 
egg-island ; H. k’&’lqamin. 

edge, N. —nyé ; makyingélis, at end 
of a fow on beach ; gyd’q’Engé, 
house on edge ; k‘asenqgentala, 
to walk along a plank; dqsr’- 
ngé, one. side of a flat object ; 
Nomase’ngélis, oldest of all ; 
wu/nge, edge of a flat object ; 
waqsE’/ngé, buth sides; wa'q- 
sEngélis, one on each side; 
ama-i‘ngé, smallest (= small at 
edge); H. tqu’neyaut, to jump 
along; wiwu/nk"'apvis, bottom 
of.sea (—apoa, under ; —is, in 
sea) ; tsa/ingé, youngest child 
(ts’a’/ea, younger brother) ; G. 
wu/nk-q, edge of flat object. « 

eight, N. ma/tiguanatl, H. yii’- 
tquaus, G. yutga’s. 


eighteen, N. matiguanatlagyi, H. 


yukquau’sgyi, G. yidugods- 
gi’/u. 

eighty, H. yutqsikaus, G. yidug 
penkya/sk’a’ po. 

elbow, H. G. tla/koané. 
joint, H. aaé’. 

eleven, N. nE/wayt, H. mEné/egyi, 
G. na/Qqugi’u. 

elk, Li. tl6’nls; Nugnemis name: 
nEnO’E)6 (= foolish) ; H. tlad’Is 
(—Ils, outside (2?) ) ; G. wudzi/H. 

empty, Ls. \0’pitl, empty house ; 10- 
pHepito, you have no teeth in 
mouth (—ué, tooth) ; H. lopqs, 
— canoe (—qs, in canoe) ; |0’- 
pitl, — house ; 10’pés, inside of 
man empty=hungry; \ou’- 
misoa, — dish (—tsoa, inside) ; 
lopla’, @ hole, a piece missing. 

end of anything, N. ma/qpé. 

enough, N. wi'kasEla, not to have 
enough; wée'k’as, idem (wé, 
negation); wi'Emk‘asEla’sdqlis, 
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with whichhe was not satisfied (in 
sung). 

to enslave, N. k-’&/k‘akwis(k*'a'‘kya, 
slave). 

to enter, Tl. gya’qtsoa (yyaq—, to 
come ; —tsoa, into) ; BH. la’tsoa 
(la—, to go). 

to be envied, N. hé/nakyala (—kyala, 
notse). 

ermine, BH. gy'i/lzm. 

European, G. H. k’'Omusi'ua 
(k"6m—,rich; —1siua, at mouth 
of river) ; H. k*‘Omusiuakyala, 
language of white man. 

evening, La. tsA/k-oa, G. p’a'nequit. 

to examine, H. d’6'k’oa (see 7 see). 

expert, N. —pEs; tl’n/tlespEs, an- 
gry ; aq’ OtpEs, expert in break- 
ing coppers ; H. naqps, drunk- 
ard ; koupis, sweating ; hamsps, 
eater ; G. ha/inspis, eater. 

—, —Elk, N. hame’lk, eater ; 
hamk&/Ikun, J eat often; H. 
nak‘eIk, drunkard ; ha/mtsilk, 
eater ; G. hamdzi/lek, eater. 

toertinguish, L. ku’ i'lgit, H. kn’ i/lqa- 

eye, L. N. k a/yak’s; kayak ésak‘os, 
thy eyes; N. (Ost0’@) eye; gyis- 
16/6, something in eye; é1ku- 
sOqst6’é, with pretty eyes; H. 
k‘ks, eye ; —qstoa ; ha’paqstoa, 
eyelashes (hap—, hair) ; k’oa/- 
qsiO, one eyed ; ba’koanEmgqs- 
toa, pupil of eye (== man in eye) ; 
tl’Oqstoulé, eye is sick ; wunk’’- 
é/qstoa, lower eyelid (= edge of 
eye). 

eyeball, Lb. k'EpeElu’qstoé (—stoé, 
eye), H. k’a‘/pele’. 

eyebrow, Li. a/an, H. aaini‘as, 
au/nilt, 

eyelashes, Ls. ha’ pélik’ (hap—, hair); 
La’ paqstoa (= eye hatr). 

eyelid, L. k"EpElu/qstoé (2?) (—stoé, 
eye); H. Owé/kyatltoa, upper — ; 
wunk’’é/qstoa, lower —. 


G. 
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Jace, L. H. k*'6’k-omé ; L. N. —mé, 
tl'@/sEmé, skin of face; L. 
k*oate/méya, scar on fuce; 
O/nutlemé, cheek (= stile of 
Jace) ; mé/maatlEmé, two faces ; 
H. —mé, —ma; tl’0gomn‘lé, 
Jace sick ; k’u'simé, skin of fuce ; 
alk‘ma/la, face bleeds ; Owa’mia, 
cheek ; ts'6/isoqma, to wash fuce ; 
G. haitlkyutemé, right side of 
Jace (—kyut, opposite). 

Sacing, N. —k’am; Ok-‘amiailis, facing 
beach ; ha’nk-‘amflis, canoe in 
front of beach ; a’tik‘am, hind 
side of man, box (= facing back- 
ward) ; &’\k‘amala, house fac- 
ing woods ; Na’/nk-amalis; bear 
facing world ; kua’k*’amatla, 
Sacing ricer mouth ; k*Ok-Oma’- 
lis, canoe lying on side in front 
of beach; L. tlask-ama/tlin, J 
stand facing sea (—tlé, surface 
of water) ; H. dsk-amé’kya, back 
(—ékya, back). See also N. 
sintlé’k‘am, face of Sintlué ; 
minsték’r/mt, to strike face. It 
would xem that —mé designates: 
Jace; —k'um, an action per- 
Sormed with the face. See also 
Outside of round object. 

Jace, upper part of, NW. —tEm ; gyi’ls- 
gyiltem, the long-headed ones. 

to fall down from an elevated posi- 
tion, H. nué’tlaqitl, — in house 
(—aqn, down ; —itl, in house); 
nué/ilaqals, — outside (als, out- 
side) ; Hue’ tla, to fall into water. 

to fall, tv roll down hill, N. k°’u/mia ; 
k’OmEne'té, explained as: ev- 
erything falls upon him. 

to fall down (walking), H. kn’iins’- 
é/nEm. 

to fall, L. kui'als. 

to fall (tree), L. tan’ it, H. kuila’q’ it. 
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to fall to piers, N. Ue’ aa. 

to fall, L. té’q‘it ; té’qtlala, to fall 
into fire (—qtlala, flames). 

to fall into water, L. E)a’ts’0. 

river falls, L. ky6/ua. 

Samily, H. mané’ma (see Gens). 

Samous, N. ts'é/tloala; K-a'laité 
(name), explained as : famous. 

Sar, N. k-0é’k* ; L. k-oé’sala, i é3 
far; koe’k's6!, far away on 
other side (—s0t, on other side); 
K‘o0é’k’s6t’énoqg, people on the 
Sur other side ; k*08/s0tE/ngélis, 
far other side, end of world 
(—Enq, edge; —lis, land); 
k‘ui’sEtla, to go fur off; H. 
qué’sala, far. 

Sarthest, N.—k‘aua ; bé/benak-aua, 
the lowest ; é’kyak‘aua, above ; 
adlak‘oak‘aua’s6, speaking tn 
lowest tones; nand’ak‘aua, the 
wisest one. 

to furt (said of male and female), H. 
wa/qua. 

Jast, N. i'na; i’nak‘amé, the fastest 
one ; wé/Hala, slow (wé—, nega- 
tion); G. ha'lagyilis. 

Sather, N. Sup, H. du’mp, G. apf; 
N. 0/mpté,dead father ; N. ad- 
dressed : a's, ats ; addressed by 
children : da/da. 

Sather-in-luw, mother-, son-, daugh- 
ter-in-law, L. N. H. negu’mp. 

Sathom and subdivisions : futhom, L. 
pa'ilit, H. pa/tl’a; one futhom, 
0’p’Enku ; two —, ma/tlp’Enku. 

—— lft elbow to fingertip of riyht 
hand, H. k-aséta’k-. 

—— left shoulder to fingertip of right 
hand, Hi. as6’tqa-int. 

—— middle of chest to fingertip of 
right hand, H. as0/d’apdt 
(—apoa, breast). 

—— right shoulder to fingertip of 
right hand, H. k’a’pot 

Sawn of deer, H. d’or-hée'wa. 
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to fear somebody, N. wa’lipolo. 
feared, N. gyi/lem; gyi‘lemkyas, 
; the one really feared. 

to feast, N. kui/las; k-uilastems, 
place where feasts are regularly 
held ; k*0/\sElas, people going 
to a feast. 

—— to give a feast, L. t1éla. 

feathers, N k‘a/mqua ; k‘a/mquaq- 
stalis, feathers on mouth on 
beach. 

—— N. H. ts’i/lkem, coll. ts’rlts’r/- 
Iku; ts’i/ikyEmpa, feathers on 
top. 

— wing —, L. p'E/1lEm. 

to feel, N. H. p’é’nula; ia/kuis 
p’é/nula’s6, bad to feel; H. 
p’épéyo’k'a, to feel among 
(—ak‘a, among). 

to fell a tree, Hi. tla’k-ama. 

fellow, L. kya’gyiqa (7); —lot; N. 
g)0/uklot, tribe (= village fel- 
lows). 

fern, L. sa/kuam (Pleris aquilina); 
— root, L. +a’/kum. 

—— H. k‘é’stem. 

to fetch fire, L. A. 4/noa ; L. acano- 
a/tien, I am going to —; L. 
ané/k:a, to fetch fuel. 

Sew, L. bG/latlpeta’6(—pétad small). 

to fight. to make war, N. q0’metletla. 

to fight, L. kwu’q’ uit. 

—— against each other, H. ts’é/katla. 

—— always fighting, wit.a'lagyilis. 

—— fighting place, .a’/k-oqtEms. 

Jin of whale, L. ia’ kya (—égya, back). 
dorsal fin of fish, H. ts’E/mte- 
gya (—égya, back). 
anal —, H. temtEmua’tsé. 

—— pectoral —, H. k’a’lk’alk‘Em. 

to find something unexpectedly, N. H. 
116’/k‘oala ; this term is used es- 
pecially for meeting a supernatu- 
ral being; 110’k‘0é, whatis found 
unexpectedly. 

to find while walking, N. k’’ak-asky- 
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ina/la (see To walk); in songs: 
tayukuina‘la. 

hand and fingers, L. k‘oa/k‘oaqtsané 
(—tsanué, hand), H. k« a’k-oaq- 
sky a/né (—sky4né, hand), G. 
Hinnagsky ’A/1é (—sky ane, 
hand). 

Jirst finger, L. ts’é’mala, H.G. ts’Em. 

second —, La. nd/la (elder brother), 
H. k’’om, G. k“a’qte. 

third —, L.+4'lt’aq, H.ss4/16,G.sa/lé. 

fourth —, L. kw’ét, H. kn 'é’ta, G. 
kyida’. 

Jinger ring, L. k’é’kateqilé, G. k é- 
k‘Etgy4/né. 

fir, L. iaiaqpa/lamis (—mis, tree), 
H. ané’oas (= fuel (2) ). 

jire, N. né/k-ula ; wék-ala‘la ni/kyé, 
mountain t on fire; L. N. 
le’k Oitl, fire in house ; —q!lala, 
jire, flames; O’qilala, flames ; 
tu/qtlala, to jump into fire; 
Lanutlala, kettle on fire (han—, 
vessel); kK*antlalutsé, great fire 
(k‘ai, much; —t>é, large) ; 
te/qtlula, to fall into fire; H. 
Qqui/lizla, fire; legui/las, fire- 
place (—iil, in howse ; 
place); tqila/lis. to jump into 
fire; @G. Quik: a’gé, fire ; 
kaintlala, large fire; tqila’‘la, 
to jump into fire; Qu/liqulta, 
lightning ; kHa’ktluldda/tsé, ket- 
tle (—atsé, receptacle). 

jive drill, L. a'nek‘, A. ano/ku, H. 
ano’k. 

base of fire drill, H. a, 0’/k (used 
with ear waz). 

jirm, immovable, N. a/latle ; aleé’s, 
immovable in ground ; alé’tl—, 
in house ; alé’tsEm, firmness. 

first, N. gyil; gyilgyila’itl, ancestor 
(=firest of house) ; gya/lamus- 
tai'a, salmon beginning first to 
ascend the river; H. gy@’la; 
gya’lu'it, firet time. 


—as, 
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jish, H. ma’gyilis (see mea’, s1lmon ; 
—gyilis, earth = all). 

—— sp (7), Tl. t’d'tdp. 

—— sp (2), Tl. q6/Itsus. 

Sishline, GL. k’’alk*, BH. k’une/in. 
Sor deep sea, L. mak a/nvé, H. 
mE’Iek. 

fist, L. k”’ 06k ots’ maé, 

jive, N. H. sky’a, G.siky6’Q; — round 
objects, sikya'sk*Em ; — long ob- 
jects, sikyatsq. 

jifteen, N. H. sky’a’gyi, G. sikya- 
gu’u. 

Sify, BH. sky a’ksuk, G. sikyapenk~'- 
&/popenn 

flagstaff. N. 
pole). 

flat land, N. A. Otsi'lis, N. Nemo- 
kuisia/lis, alone on flat, open 
land. 

jlee, L. H. topéatse. 

floodtide, L. ii/nak-oa, H. iq’ vit. 

to flood, N. d’a’y&; d’apali’s, cov- 
ered by tide; d’apE’|s, to flood 
ground outxide of house 

floor of house, N. —itl, H. wil. 

flower, L. k’oa’san. 

—— sp. (?), a white —, BH. k-oi’k. 
ap. (2), red and blue —, H. 
muats’é/k ola. 

to fly, L. tlana/k-ua, BH. ma/ela ; 
ma’téa, to fly above something ; 
ma/taput, to fly below (—poa, 
below) ; ma/iImatEm, wings. 

Soam, N. ai/owé; &’watsé, large 
Soam (name of a place). 

fog, l. p’B'lqela, H. a'nk-oala, G. 
a/nq’ank-oé (see Cloud). 

Sood, H. ha’mts’imas(ham—, to eat); 
ha’mts’aqtlé’e, rest of food. 
foolish, L. neEnd/lé, N. no’ntlem, 
nEn0/16; ndlo’k-amé, greatest 
Sool (mythical name of porcu- 
pine); Nodloyiégyilis, fool in 
middle of canoe on earth; Ni- 
tlemistalitse’mk-a, female, all 


sEnilé’p’iq (—p'iq, 
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around foolishness (—ista, 
around ; —tseEm, —ness ; —k-‘a, 
Semale= mate to walk around 
everywhere like a fool); Ni 
tlk-alagyilis, always acting like 
a fool; Niiniileli’‘kya, high- 
est of all fools ; Ni'uatla, sim- 
ilar to a fool; Nia’tlamd, born 
@ fool; No/ntlemgyila, mak- 
tng foolish. 

Soot and leg below knee, N. gyikoii’, 
L. gyt/koaé, H. kokué’, G. 
gyi’ gus. 

—N. H. G. (06q)si/tsé; 06’pa- 
t-étsé, foot of an object; L. 
ts’Oqtsdysi/tsé, hoofs; dqilak- 
si‘tsé, Aeel; H. amea/iltsitsé, 
skin of heels; yii'qstéusitse, 
dancing leggins ; k uk’ utsi’tsa, 
skin of feet ; G@. dziqdzugdzitsa, 
dancing leggins. 

Sorehead, N. —é0é, L. O'kwéoée, fore- 
head ; anikya/vé (= good fore- 
head) ; k-outsé'o0é, scar on fore- 
head; ts’@qé@/vé, dancing cap 
(ts’ék-a, secrets) ; Tl. yiq6’/éoe, 
dancing cap ; \]’@si'0é, skin of —; 
Hi/sivaé, wolf's head mask for 
Tlokoala; dkii'iatlé, forehead on 
se (—11é, on sea) ; HB. G. tak’é- 
joa’, forehead; H. k-’a’kéioa, 
glabella (—notch in forehead(?)); 
qapeé/ioa, head presser (qapé, 
eradle) ; 1]’A’k-oéioa, headring 
of cedar bark (1l’ak-ok-, red) ; 
tloqéioa’la, forehead is sick. 

forest, L. &/\len (= inland, behind), 
H. k: a’s. 

Soundation, N. ky’a'k-atla; ky’a’k-a, 
— on stone (—a, stone) ; ky’a’- 
kis, house founded in water 
(—is, in water), pile dwelling. 

to founder, L. wuns’ it. 

Jour, N. H. mi, G. mia. 

Jvurteen, N. H. mi/agyi, G. mia- 
gi’u. 
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Sorty, H. mék’suk, G. mépen k-a’- 

popgna, N. Mam0o/sk-amEE/n- 

koa, carrying four round ones. 

white-tailed (2), H. mok-'uqt 

(m0/k‘oa, white; —qt, end of 

body). ° 

fragment, N. —tsEs ; Qua’kunatsEs, 
— of canoe ; qa’/lk-oatsEs, — of 
dish. 

those free from Tsétsa'ek'a, N. k-ué’- 
k-utsé. 

my friend! N. k-ast. 

to frighten, N. bawi’natla. 

to be frightened, L. ts’B/\lkya. 

Srog, L. Tl. wok’’a’c, H. atsi’. 

JSront, H. 1l'as—; 1l'a-k-am, — of 
box, man (—sk‘am, outside sur- 
Jace) ; tla’satsé, pututed front of 
box; 1la’sanoa, — of house, 
island, round object. 

Suel, L. le’k‘oa ; fireplace, le’k-o-itl 
(= fire in house). 

full, L. H. G. k*0/uta; BH. k’d/t’aug 
gis ha/mhimisa, this box is full of 
Sood. 

to make fun of somebody, N. da’ mt- 
lala. 

to make fun of somebody's words, N. 
gua/k ‘wala. 

funnel fur mending kelp bottle, N. 
ts’éts’ EqumeE:a/ wué. 

Surscal, L. N. Ga'oa. 

future, L. N.—tl ; ganE/mtl, — vife; 
qua’kunatl, canoe that is muk- 
ing. 


fox, 


G. 


game of hoops, N. gya/naé, A. gya’- 
natala. 

game (children stand in a ct.cle 
around one who tries to make the 
others laugh by tickling them), 
A. Qqua/ni. 

gens, N. neEm’é/mut. 

ghost, L. N. bakuiné’i (from bakus, 
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man), la/lénoqg (—énoq, peo. 
ple), H. loa’tl; N. 1616/ilalatl, 
ghost dunce (—latl, dance). 

giant, N. hé/itsé (—the great one ; 
—isé, great). 

gills, L. k*’0/senaé, H. g’u/ntsé. 

girl (about twelve years old), L. kya- 
ya‘lam (= little woman), H. 
gankE/mo, 

to give, N. ts’a, H. tsoa’. 

glabella, H. k’akéioa’ (k ’uk—, 
notch; —éioa, forehead). 

to gnaw, N. ky’a’pa, H. gy’a’p’étso. 

to go, L. N. la—; 10/otho, — out of 
canoe (—Otlt, out of canoe); 
laqta’/la, — out seaward ; la'lad- 
tla, always going across ; lags, 
— mto canoe (—qs, in canoe); 
1lé/istala, — around (—ista, 
around); latu/sela, canoe goes 
down river ; latu/selagyilis, walk- 
ing down river; G. lxKa‘tl, to 
enter (—itl, ia house); laqs, to 
go into canoe; H. luai’il, to enter 
(—itl, in house); laai’ila, to 
carry into house ; luq~i/ua, to go 
through ; \&'qa, to go downward 
(—aqa, down); léinakula, to go 
moving towards an object (—na- 
kula, motion); toua’, to walk ; 
toisoa’, — over a plank ; tokoia’, 
— over a pile of planks. 

—N. g°0'lselin luq John, J am 
going to John. 

to go to look for , N. —uiala ; 
qoa’qoukuia/la, — canoe; ha’- 
natlaiala, — canoe = to go to 
buy acanoe ; hamasuia’lagyilis, 
always going about to look for 
Sood. 


go on! I. wékia’a. 


god, L. k‘ants’0’ump (= our father); 
k‘ants umiqalu’soé (whom we 
praise). 

good, Ll. N. aiku, H. G. ain; N. 
aiuaka/la, good among others ; 
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é/igyitlula, geod on water; 
ia’qsum, bad ; ia/kuim, cause of 
evil; @/iknim, cause of good 
(luck, ete.); Gikusdqstd/é, with 
pretty eyea; éiky'és, sand 
(= good beach); aimp'aqsta, to 
speak good of one; H. aiknits- 
kolis, good, flat beach; iwkn, 
bad; G. ainpa, good taste ; 
ainp’s/la, good amell; aigyitsui’s. 
sand (= good beach). 

good-by! L. ala’kyasla, 
Hséqa. 

goose, a. nE/qak-. 

grandfather, L. N. H. g*a’g-eEmp 
(g'ag‘a’s, thy —), G. gag a’p. 

grandson, N. L. ts’0/qtéma (ts’0/- 
qtlema (?) ), H. ts’o’qtlema. 

granddaughtsr, WN. ts’6’/qtémak-as 
(ts’6/qtlemnk as (?)) (—k as, 
Semale), H.  ts'6’q'!lEmuk's 
(—k’s, female). 

to grasp, L. k*’6’é: atl, N. ca’n’it, BH. 
tqsEme’. 

grass, H. ky’é/tem; N. ky’é/tokwis, 
grassy place. 

grove, L. tég) a’ya, H. tsuwi’k‘, A. 
ala’k’. 

—— of chief, A. tk’’alé’em. 

—— in tree, H. ky’a/kqlailuk‘ (see 
Foundation). 

graveyard, A. H. 
place of). 

great, N. —tsé; s@’tsé, great man ; 
hé/itsé, giant; Na/nisé, great 
bear ; na&'k’ntsé, the great wise 
one; (see Large); BH. k-'aié’- 
kyas, really great (see Many). 

great among —, N. Nemk’é’s’anatl, 
the greatest among the Nimki-h ; 
gyéqsems'anatl, the greatest 
among the gyé'gsEm. 

great-grandparent, N. hé’lus. 

great grandchild, N.Wédbzgwiné(m.), 
hé/logwinék-as (f.), BH. Ulétlau- 
Istoa. 


H. wilé’- 


al’aia’s (—as, 
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great-great-grandfather, N. &'v’os. 

grease of olachen, H. tlé’na. 

grebe, N. k’d/taq. 

green, L. \le/nqa, H. té’qa ; 1é/qsEm, 
green blanket. 

ground, N. —gyis. 

grouse, L. hOmhom (?), Tl. ma’k-o- 
als, HE. mkyEls (—als, in 
woods (7) ). 

group of, N. —qsEm ; t’a’Ulogsem, 
copperplates tied together; gyé'q- 
sEm, @ group of chiefs. 

to grow, N. k*’s &’qa. 

gum, L. k‘oali‘ku, Tl. k:'oa’k-oalé, 
H. k‘olé’n. 

gun, L. lta/ntlem (see Arrow), N. 
ha‘natlaiala, to go to buy a gun, 
G. kyidai/o. 

gutts, H. ts’éi/b/m. 

Gyimanoitg, G. Qara’ks’iala. 

Gyitamat, H. G. Qaisla’. 

Gyilamat language, G. awi’kyala, 
= correct noise. 


Il. 


Haida, H. Haida, G. Qa’édag. 

to hail, L. tsi/lqa, N. tsi/iqmis, H. 
tse/Iqpis (= knowing to —), G. 
tsE’/lqa. 

hair, L. sa/ya, G. H. si’a, L. N. H. 
hap—; L. hapa/’qstéya, beard 
(= mouth hair); ha’ pélik:, eye- 
lashes ; hapa’/mts6, — in arm- 
pits; lapensia’, chin beard 
(= tooth hair); H., hapta/é, 
beard (= mouth hair); ha'paq- 
stoa, eyelashes ; a/mtsoa, — in 
armpits (—tsoa, inside); G. 
ha‘bilin, eyelashes. 

half, L. nek*0/iwi (see Middle), H. 
k*'a/usé, N. s0/ps’al, to cut in 
half ; sdps’a’lsa, to cut in half 
tn woods ; sdps’ali’sa, to cut in 
half on beach ; watls’ali/tla, to 
dicide into two haloes in house. 
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half breed, N.mwa’/matl’atsé (= young 
of white man). 

halibut, L. N. H. p'd/é. 

—— dried, H. d’a’‘los. 

JSabulous, N. nemupa’liky6. 

haliotis, L. N. A. H. ai/atsum ; N. 
Aintsuma@‘litlilak‘, made — in 
house; Aintsumk-‘amlitl, cov- 
ered with — in house; al'éiu- 
tsEm, real —(?); A. Aintsum- 
k-anak ‘. 

Haumats’ a, N. ha/mats’a, H. tani’s. 

hammer, N. liky’ai’d. 

——, stone, L. N. pr’|pelk, H. p’a’- 
yoq, q4/utsé ; p’a/yoq t'é’/sEm- 
a/qa, the hammer is of stone. 

hand (and fingers), L. k-oa'qoaq— 
tsané, H. k-oa/k-oaqskyané 
(hands); haia’sd, G. bha/isi; 
L. N. — tsana, tsainé; k-Em- 
gotitsa/na, left —; tl’é’/stsiné, 
skin of —; hé/inlkyutts’a/na, 
right — (= right opposite hand); 
k’’utsa’né, scar on —; t’at’i/q- 
tsina, to scratch —; HL. G. 
—kyané; k’uk’uskyaé/né, skin 
of hands;  ha‘itikutkyané, 
right —; k’oqsky&/na, to cut 
off —; aluskyan@’la, blood on —; 
Owé’gyatlkya’né, back of —; 
pak’athkya/né, palm of —; G. 
Hifnagskya’'né, fingers; k-’é’- 
k'Etgya’né, ring. 

to hang over rope, ». n., Ia. k’&/q’uit. 

—»v. a, N. k'é/noa; k’é’us, wash 
line (= place of hanging); k’’é- 
Hustal, woman hanging wash 
(—usta, wp). 

—— one’s self, la. mO'kuagdt (mdq, 
to tie (2); —aqa, down). 

to hang on to nail, L. té/kuitl ; N. 
ték*uqsta/é, something hanging 
down from mouth. 

to make happen, N. k-o@’gyilisa. 

happy, H. aikyek Ela’ (see Good). 

hard, L. p’é’isa. 
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harelda glacialis, H. a/anak’. 

harpoon for salmon, L alé/winogq, 
k-atlaya (k‘atla’yd (°) ), H. ts’- 
a/kyEm. 

—— double point of —, H. kqpa 
= notch point. 

— shaft of —, H. n:a'siitl. 

sealing harpoon, N. misto. 

hat, L.N. tlete’mtl (—emtl, head 
cover), H.k a@/it ; N. gyé’k amt, 
chief’s hat (—gyé, chief); yiq- 
u/mtl, head mask (= dancing 
head cover); H. tl’n’kyimtl, 
wooden hat for war. 

to hate (see Envy), N. tlé’selasué, 
the hated one; ha'inakyalasd, 
the hated one; )é/nakyala, to 
hate, to slander (7). 

hau-hau, BH. ha/ok*haok-. 

to have, N. aqno’kuaté, he has it ; 
—nuk, hating; Metla‘lanuk, 
having east wind ; Kounilano’- 
kuné, having smoke = who always 
gives away smoke. 

head, L. Qums, H. G. hainié; H. 
—k-éa ; k’usk’éa, skin of head ; 
tl'Oqk’éa/lé, head is sick ; tak-- 
k'@A'la, head cover; k-’&/tsoa- 
k éa, crown of —; ts0/skéa, 
dited head. 

— to cut off head, L. k a'n’it ; L. 
N. k-a’gyik‘, head cut of; N. 
quué’/k*, head cut off. 

head ring of cedar bark, Ti. k-agé- 
ma/la tla’/k‘oq, HL. 1l'a/k-oéioa 
(—€ioa, forehead); N. Yiquma’- 
lakilak‘, made to uxe head dress. 

head presser, H. qapé/ioa (qap‘é, 
cradle; —éioa, forehead). 

head, top of a thing, N. d'qile. 
of river, N. Ogyeqtoe 

— of land, cape, N. 0’kuitEmé ; 
O/kuitemalis, — on beach. 

to hear, H. ).a/umétl, k:A/uwatela ; 
k-a’wat’Es, with good power of 
hearing. 

PRINTED MARCH 27, 1893. 
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heart, lL. no’k-é, N. 
wa/stEma, 

heaven, Ti. 16/ua, nila, A. leua’ ; 
N. Jn/uagyila, heaven maker, 
name of the raven. 

heavy, H. goid'k*. 

heel, Ls. Sytlaksi/tsé (—eitsé, fvot), 
H. 6qtla/timoa. 

hemlock, G. tie/nek:’, Tl. koa’q, H. 
16’k*oas. 

hermaphrodite, H. koa’‘\k-. 

herring, i. H. wa’né; H. waa/‘né- 
gyila, where herring use to 
come. 
roe, fresh and dried, H. aa’nt. 

—— rake, G. leia'id. 

to hew with axe, L. N. s0'/pa ; s6/paid, 
axe (—aid, instrument); HB. k’d’- 
koa. 

to hide, L. wu’na. 

high, la. N. ai/ky’a, H. aiky’é (see 
Above). 

high water, L. t’n/tepEmé; HF. 
iqoé't, it is flood ; iqumé’, tt is 
high water. 

hill, gently sloping, L. aikuinéai (see 
High). 

to hit, a. k*’a’pa. 

to hold by ear, N. ni’sa. 

hole, Lu. ko’qsoala, N. gua’qoé ; H. 
gua’p, torn, no piece missing ; 
lépla’, @ piece missing (see 
Empty). 

hoof, L. ts’Sqtsdqsi’tsé (—sitsé, foot; 
distributive), Hi. kskina’t). 

hook, L. k*’@'taid, tla’k*aidé, HL. k-a’- 
tlaid, ak's. 

horn, BH. wutle’m. 

house, L. N. Ti. gyd’k ; N. gyigyd’- 
qisé, large house; gydqsi’ wué, 
house at mouth of river ; gy6q’- 
Engé, house on edge ; gySqtEms, 
village site; gyogyokonutlem- 
Ala, houses on both sides; H. 
gok‘; G gyii‘kuila, to make —; 
gy gtlis, house at mouth of river ; 


na‘k'aé, HB. 
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gyiqstais, howse is in water ; 
gyOk, also: winter village. 

house with many stps, Ti. tsd’ya- 
yuk. 

—— Ti. —tsEms, 6.natse/ms, large 
house. 

—— on piles, N. ky’a’k‘is = founded 
in water. 

—— housefellow. G. wi’oitl. 

—— inside of —, house floor, —itl ; 
N. ts’ai/Ukla, to run into house; 
to/witl, to jump —; d’d’quitla, 
to look —; wa’wakulitla, to 
bark —; k-étyeqst@/litl, carry- 
ing in mouth in house ; mO'tsi'l, 
chief’s wife = keeping from floor 
blankets; ku’muelaliu, clean 
house ; \e’k-oitl, fire —; han- 
i’tl, kettle on fluor ; d’6’k-oitlila, 
to look into —; 10’ pitl, empty —; 
laai’ua, to carry into —; laui'tl, 
to enter ; G. goa’ itl, to sit in —; 
wA/oitl, house mute. 

humming bird, H. ko&‘kumta. 

hundred, G@. skyOq begua’/num = 
Sive men. 

hungry, N. GL. po/sk-a; pdsk-anlotl, 
lam — to you; H. G. pi’és 
(—és, inside of man); N. pawé’- 
tsit, one whom the hungry ask for 
food. 

to hunt deer, H. k-&’k’amela (see 
Deer). 

to hurt one’s foot, -Is. id’ lelkoa. 

hunting box for canoe, N. 6’tsaqs 
(— qs. in canoe). 

husband, L. H. tlaé'wunkEm. 


I, 


I, N. H. G. nd/gua; N. yin. 

tce, L. N. H.G. tl’dq. 

Indian, N. ba’k’um, G. begua’/num 
(= men). 
of inland, N. La’qolis, N. H. 
A’/tlasimin (4/tla, inland). 
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infant, N. wi'sa, G. qaba (see Cra- 
dle). 

inland, N. &’tla ; atla/lénogq, inland 
people = wolves. 

inside, N. Otsa,.Gtsd/ ; la'tsit, gyi’- 
ts6t, to put flut object tute a box ; 
tlz/nQtsit, to put long object ixto 
a bor; ui‘lqtsit, to put blanket, 
shirt into a bor ; k'apa’titsut, to 
put round thing into a box; 
aqtsi/t, to put anything into a 
bor; ky&’s6, it is in bor, lid 
closed ; kyéts6’mo, ky@/taqtlé- 
mo, it is in how, lid opened ; 
hapa/mts6, hair ta armpits ; 
ts’intsa'la, headache ; Tl. gya’- 
qtsoa, to enter; H. 5’tsoa, tn- 
side; gyé/isdt, to putinto ; tug- 
tsoa, to jump into; lou’mtsoa, 
empty inside ; \a'tsoa, to enter ; 
ha/mtsoa, hair in armpit. 

—— a second thing inxide a larger 
one, N. he’l’6; hél’utsa/ls, a 
small house in a larger one ; hé’- 
V’uts6,a small lake in a larger one. 

of mouth, N. awétlqa’dé. 

of salmon, birds, N. awitsé’. 
of man, H. Owa’qté, N. —is; 
sé/ilis, snake in belly ; H. —is; 
lopeé’s, hungry (= itnside empty). 
corner, N. 0'né. 

instep, H. wi'gyatlsi/isé = back of 
Soot. 

instrument, N. H. —aié. 

interstices of fingers, H. Owaqts’ Esai’ - 
wa. 

inventor (see Councilor), N. kué’q’- 
énog ; Kuékuaqga’vé, great —. 

to invite, N. a’etsésta, to invite all 
around to feast ; k°0’stitses, to 


tnvite guests arriving in canoes - 


to land. 
island, L. N. maky4’la, distr. maa’- 
mkyala; mé/mkumlis, islands 
opposite village ; H. tl’ékya’é. 
—— at low water peninsula, H. weq- 
tlai’s. 
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jaw, lower, H. wunk'éugté (= edge 
of mouth). 

—— joint, H. aqak’’r’m. 

blue jay, . ku’ckuc, H. koa’éleqs. 

joint, H. kqta (notch (?) ). 

juice of berries, Ls. sa&’k-, H. k-0é- 
1é/s. 

to jump, La. N. tu’q’uit ; N. tu/qwuls, 
to jump upon ground ; 10/witl, 
— into house; tu’qsta, — into 
water ; tuytla/la, — into fire ; 
H. tqua’lut, — towards ; tqua’- 
lis, — into fire; tqu’neqgaut, 
— along; 1Q’va/qa, — down ; 
1Q’0/tlisoa, — out of ; tQsi’oa, 
— through; taso’stéoa, — up; 
tqsta, — into water ; tatsoa, 
— into; G. tqui’t; tetla’lis, 
— into fire ; tasta, into water. 
(salmon), G. t'a’lema, 


K. 


to keep on, to continue, N. ia’la. 

kelp, L. papok-ea’/nim, H. wa/ wate. 

kettle, N. hani’tl, — on floor ; ha’- 
nHtlala, — on fire (—nilala, 
fire); H. G. gy’ antlald’tatsé 
(—atse, receptacle). 

—— wooden, L. k’’6’latsé (—atse, 
receptacle), HI. ky’etla’tl, G. 
kyeba/tse, 

to kick, . koa’c’it; H. k’a/naqzit, 
— with toes; tsé’qoit, — with 
heels. 

killed, N. ky’é/lagyuk‘. 

to kill, H. glq, tlatiala’, N. halqa; 
halai’6, means of killing ; halq- 
siua/lis, killing on land at mouth 
of river ; ha’lq’ainog, murderer; 
ha'iqagyilak‘, made to kill; 
halqabo/é, kiliing underneath. 

killer whale, L. N. Ti. ma’q’énog 
(= knowing to pursue secretly), 
A. ha/Iqaainog, H. G. ha/lq’- 
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énoq (= murderer); H. ha’‘lq’- 
aind/quiluk‘oé, killer kettle; 
ha/Iq'ailak‘, painted killer whale. 

kindly, NW. é/ikyala (= good noise ; 
see Llappy); k’ékak-a’lis, a 
dance sail to mean: every one 
kind to him. 

knife for cleaning skina, L. ky’uu- 
wai’d, H. k:auwai/é. 

—— fish knife, H. k‘qtsEm. 
pocketknife, H. qtai’d, G. k-et- 
kta, 

— large, ls. gy’a’qola, G. ts’u/tla. 
of hawinalatl, k*’a’ntlaio. 

—— stone knife, H. nebai’d. 

knot on tree, N. k*6’/k*oa ; k*OK‘oq- 
p’e’kyé, — on lower part of tree 
(= knot on shinbone ; —p'é’kyé, 
shinbone). 

to know (see To hear), L. k’’a/tlam, 
N. k ‘fla; k’a@’/lamdul, he — it ; 
k'a@lak‘olits, the world knows ; 
H. k*’ad/tInd/gua, J know it. 

I do not know, H. nO’ta. 
knowing everything on earth (see 

Story), nii’‘qnémis (see Wise. 

Name of the animals in myths). 
knuckle, H. Ok:oia’. 


L. 


labret, H. k’a/tqtala (—qta, mouth). 

lake, Ta. is@‘latl, H. g’a/us. 

lame, H. d’8/mkoa. 

lance, N. wi/tipa (—p., point). 

land, N. —gyas, —lis, —gyilis, H. 
wa/q'uis. 

to land, L. H. la’gyilis (= to go to 
land), L. ailéstéw Qua’k’un, 
the canoe lands, 

language (see Jo speak), H. k*’Om- 
Hsiuakya‘la, white man’s lan- 
guage (noise); G@. awi’kyala, 
Gyit amat language correct 
noise. 

larye, IL. N. wa'las; waA’lasila, to 
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give fifty blinkets to each in pot- 
latch (= to make large); aw0’- 
gyoq, large house; Tl. 6’mas ; 
OmatsE’ms, large house; G. 
ad/mas, H. k’’é/kyas, k-*’aié/- 
kyas (= really large, much); 
k’’étsoa’, large water; k’’éu- 
tla/li, large fire; N. k’’é/q' lala, 
lurge fire; k*’antlalatsé, place 
of great fire; (k’é/kyéna, many 
on drifting log). 

large, NW. —t+é; gyO’ktsé, large house; 
gyigs O’qtsé, distr. large houses; 
qua’quaku’natsé, large canoes ; 
K. K-’O’titsé, large one pointing 
to earth. 

last, H. wala’qtlé (—qilé, hind) (see 
Daughter). 

to laugh, H. da'ilila; datitse’m, 
laughter ; G. da’tla. 

I luunch canoe, L. wiqstEn Qiqua’- 
kun. 

lazy, N. L. k’’i’msa; L. k’’a’msEn, 
Tam —,; K. K°’a’/msiutlé, — on 
top ; H. kysk-as. 

to lead hamuts’a around after Tsa'- 
éka, N. wii'lek-a. 

leaf, L. paad/k:; paa&/k'mis, maple 
(= leaf tree); H. mémé’eqtlao, 
G. ga’k’um. 

to learn, N. g A gotla; g 4g’ dtla/- 
numa, J come to learn (see To 
hear). 

to leave, a. pii/o. 

left, L. k-‘EmgOtltsina (—tsdna, 
hand), H. k-emEqga/ot ; k‘eEmeE- 
qa’otlna, left side of body (—na, 
body); G. idzgyut (—gyut, op- 
posite). 

leg below knee, N. 5'p’ékyé, —p’é- 
kyé; k’Ok‘oqp’ékyé, swelling 
on shinbone; H. k’’O’/spégya, 
’é/tl’égya. 

— above knee, L. Snutsa/qsté 
(—nuts, side ; —qsté, bottom), 
H. asa’ndtsEytlé (—ndts, side ; 
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—qtlé, hind), —‘imo; koak:- 
1a’/maluk, having splint in leg ; 
k’uk’usqta’/m6, skin of legs above 
knee ; G. kyukqOt&’moa, knee. 

leggins, H. 1é/telqts’oa ; G. dzidzu- 
qtsi/tsa, dancing — (tsitsa, foot). 

let us not! N. koa‘lunits. 

lid of box, N. kok-étay4/nd, 
sEqstal. 

to lie down, L. kuli’t] (—itl, ta house); 
H. ka/lkuitl, lying person. 

to lie down to sleep, H. la’/astaitl 
(—itl, in house). 

to lie on back, L. netlé’tsd, N. d’é’- 
kyatla; D’éikya’la, lying on 
back on sea; Q’e/iatlala, lying 
on back in fire. 

to tell a lie, N. tlé/lkoala, H. k‘é’- 
ik-us. 

light, N. na’k-ula; na’qnaikya, day 
by day (2); Naqnaaisilao’k‘oa, 
making the earth always lighted ; 
Na/qnaikyim, making light ; 
naqnaais, earth being always 
lighted ; na'k-oatlaid, means of 
giving light ; Nu’qnaikyimgyi’- 
lak‘, made light maker. 

to light fire, L. H. lek-ué’la. 

light (not heavy), H. k’us. 

lightning, L. tigné/quit, G. Qu’lt- 
quta (see Fire). 

lips, H. sali/qité (—qté, mouth). 

liquid, L. ia’qa. 

tv listen, N. H. k’a/watzla, G. k-a’- 
tEla (see Tv hear). 

liver, H. tl’ Egyé’s. 

to load canoe, Ia. ma’ wa, N.m0’qsEla 
(—qs,t canoe), H.la/qsut (—ut, 
o. a.), @. wa'meqsut; wa/md- 
ttat, to unload (—6:lt, out of 
canoe ; —iit. © a.). 

to lock, L. 1 a’k*Emt. 

locked, Lh. k0@/tlk‘ient. 

log, N. \'ena’é (2); BH. ya’k'0é, drift- 
wood; p’uqoai, @ log aways 
drifting on same pluce. 


gyi'- 
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long, L. N. gyi'lia; N. gyilta’la, 
— river; gyilté’/itl, — house; 
gyi'lsgyiltem, long-headed peo- 
ple; H. G. gyilt. 

— mouth of lung shape, N. ts’é’k’- 
atla, 

—— in composition with numerals, 
N. H. G. —tsq. 

long ago, Ls. H. k-aiii/tlutl ; Bf. k-ai- 
i/tlutl’ats, ia reference to invis- 
tble ol.jects. 

to look, L. N. HB. G. do’quit; N. 
d6;’ok‘ala, — among; 4dod’- 
quitla, — into house; ddqtsas- 
taitlela, he was —ing into house; 
doéqsEmaintlak, J — after; H. 
doqdqtla/la; — back (—qtla, 
hind ; —la, v.); ddk‘oitli!a, — in- 
to house ; Gdk‘oaqala, — down ; 
doqsistala, — all wround ; ddq- 
sosiéwala, — up ; @. dumdu’k:- 
qk‘a, — among. 

— up, L. éikyak‘e’/mait (= to 
make face up), G. Ha’/tEla. 

— down, L. penk‘e/mait (= to 
make face down). 

—— along, H. koé’k’a (—k’a, reach- 
ing towurds). 

loon, H. ba’tla. 

to lose, H. 1ék636't. 

loud, N. ha’srla (see Council), H. 
ia/ky’ék‘la (= bad noise). 

louse, L. k én, HB. ga’‘ina. 

to louse, a. k*’u/Ua. 

low, H. nE’qwas. 

low voice, N. ad/lak'ula; ad/lak:- 
oak‘awas6, the one speaking with 
lowest voice (—k‘awa, extreme ; 
—s6, participle). 

low, the luwest house of a row along 
river, N. gua/pé. 

low water, L. ky’a’ts’aias, H. t1’d’- 
palis. 

lungs, H. Qu’sa. 

lynz, K. wa/lasHe (= large tooth) 
(—SHE, tovth). 
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made of —, NW. —tses; t’é’sumtsEs, 
made of stone. 

to make, N. H. —gyila; N. 6’ma- 
gyila, to make chieftainess ; 
hé‘iligyilik-ala, always wanting 
to cure (héitl—, right); wa/num- 
gyila, death; ha/mgyila, to feed; 
le/wagyila, heaven maker ; 
ha/Iqugyilak‘, made a murderer ; 
K-oé/gyilak‘, made a whale; 
T’é’/sumgyilak‘, made stone ; 
k'0é/gyilisa, to make something 
happen ; —ila ; te’ msila, to beat 
time; H. a/mgyila, to cook; 
—guila; g0’guila, to make house; 
wi’guilak‘, painted eagle ; —ila ; 
halq’ailak‘, painted killer whale; 
tlé/nuila, to make mat ; @. gyii’- 
guila, to make house. 

to make fire with fire drill, H. srla’. 

man (homo), N. H. begué’num ; N. 
beg’u’s,man in woods; baq! 4’k‘, 
eating human flesh ; baqbuku'l- 
atl, always eating human flesh ; 
Baqbakudlanusi’/waé, always 
eating human flesh at mouth of 
river ; bEgyA’sit, widower ; ba’- 
guala, to talk (man); b&’/bakum, 
youth; H. begua/numkyasé, @ 
real man; bgua’la, to talk (man); 
bgopeé’s, a talker. 

man (tir), H. @. wé’/sem; Bilquld’ s 
wé’sEm, @ Bilgula man. 

—— énoqg, N. liqs’entaé’nog, who 
knows to cut up. 

many (see Much, Great, Large), N. 
k’é/neEm; k’é/kyes, eating 
much; k-ak’é’ky’éin, I try to 
eat much ; k’ayEe’nkui, many in 
hand ; kuai'ié, many tn him ; 
k’é/kyéna, many on @ log of 
driftwood ; k-ai'ug, precious ; 
H. k’ai/‘neEm;' k’’aintla’la, 
much fire ; kykié’i, many things 
adrift ; k’’é/kyats, large. 
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maple, L. paai’/k-mis (= leaf tree). 

married, H. ha’isk‘. 

martin, L. N. tle’k*ek-, T1. tla’k‘ik-, 
H. me/stik-an. 

martin blanket, N. tle’k oqsEm, HB. 
mé@/mastlk ‘rl. 

mask, L. N. H. yi’qamtl (yiq—, 
dance ; —amtl, head cover); H. 
ha’iqamtl, killer whale mask 
(ha‘lqa, to kill); Hi-i/uaeé, small 
wolf’s mask fur Tlokoala, worn 
on head (—iuaé, forehead); 
nau’alak: (general term for danc- 
ing implements). 

mast, Is. iau/apek’, H. yai’uaspék-, 
G. yi’ p’iq (wind pole). 

mat of bleached cedar bark, N. gyi'- 
tsus. 

— diagonal, L. N. G. tle’wé, H. 
tlé’oa ; tlé’/Huila, to make mat. 

—— diagonal with black stripes, N. 
tsA/tsaéuq. 

—— for salmon, N. yipelo’. 

— of bulrushes, N. kulé’e. 

—— strands parallel to rim, N. tsa’- 
kuitl. 

me, N. g)a'qen. 

meat, L. Elts. 

medicine, a. pati’e, H. é’qsa. 

to mend, N. hai’atlila (— to make 
right); Hui‘atilak-as, mending 
woman. 

to meet, N. kyi/mk’a (—k'a, reach- 
ing towards), H. ba’k6. 

to melt, ice melis, a. ) &’gétla tloq. 

menses, H. &’qenta. 

middle, N. .4'k-aualis ; na/k‘otléua, 
the — one; na’k‘elta, — on 
water; na&‘k’otléoisEn s na/la, 
middle of sky; wak*d’yuitlé, 
— in something on sea; L. na- 
ké’/kié, midnight; nek &/la, 
noon; N. gyt'iué, the middle one; 
gyii'iulis, middle one of all; 
6’yué, the middle one in canoe ; 
noloyiiégyilis, fool in middle of 
canoe on world. 
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midnight, lL. nak-é’/kié (see Middle), 
H. k’a’/ikya, G. k*’a’/sk‘amiya 
(k*’a’stisa, noon). 

mild, N. iantlemé’tl, made — (in 
song). 

milt, BH. d’e/igyim. 

mink (Putorius vison), lL. N. metsa’, 
Tl. BH. kOo’/na, G. kuna’q; N. 
Kuéu, in tales (probably bor- 
rowed from the Coast Salish 
ka/iq); N. K. Tl. name in 
myths : lé/sElagyila, sun maker. 

to miss, Ia. tlé’/k-oa. 

monster in sea, L. id/knim (= cause 
of evil), H. ia’knis (= evil in 
sea). 

moon, Is. mii’k’ola, A. H. n6/si, G. 
gyidz0’a ; A. in myths Kyé’\0- 
yak-amé = the first one. 

morning, Ls. na'H’it (= light), H. 
wi'dtl, k’oa’K’aai/la, G, na/q- 
k‘oa. 

mortar, H. mekoa/tsé (—atsé, recep- 
tacle). 

mosquito, H. k-’a/éqa. 

mother, L. N. abge/mp, H. G. abd/uk, 
N. L. at (said by children), H. 
ma/ma (said by children), 

motion, N. H. —nakula; N. ma’na- 
kula, to swim (= fish motion) ; 
K’6meEna’kula, getting rich ; 
H. léina’kula, to go toward; 
tlana’/kula, bark breaker ; 
k’OkEna/kula, aze (see To hew) ; 
k éina’kula, to go straight ahead. 

— to go far off moving, k-ui/sEtla 
(see Far). 

mountain, L. niikyé (borrowed from 
Nootka (?)), A. kOk’s, HB. 
g’0’guis, G. wawé’s. 

—— with snow on top, H. nask'Em- 
a/la (na/é, snow; —sk’Em, 
round thing). 

—- goat, L. me/lqtld, 
ts’ak*; _—ts’a/k“gyila, 
many —. 


H. G. 
where 
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mountain kid, H. méme/ntl. 

—— blanket, L. N. pElpElask’E’m, 
H. ts’atsaqk@/utl. 

— tallow, N. ia/skk*. 

mouse, N. L. gyigya’tsk’, A. tsa’mi, 
H. askyii/nék-qs (female). 

mouth, L. N. A. H. G. sums; N. 
—gqsté, tl'é/tseqsté, skin of — 
(a/oaqgsté, mouth); ak-aqstalis, 
with open mouth on beach (ak*—, 
open mouth); pE/nkyutagste, 
chin (= below opposite mouth) ; 
1é/kuqsta, carrying in mouth ; 
na‘laqstala, carrying day tn 
mouth ; k‘amquagqstalis, feath- 
ers in mouth on beach ; ba’paq- 
stéya, beard; ékyut'éqstén, 
palate (= abave opposite mouth) ; 
H. —qtaé; ha/pqtae, mus- 
tache ; sitqta’la, a cod; hasq- 
ta/la, council; saliqté, lops; 
k’atqta/la, labret; p0’qtaé, 
esophagus ; qtiqta’é, pipe stem ; 
tl’dqta’la, sick at —; agya’qtala, 
to scold. 

open mouth, N. ak'—; a/kétl, — in 
house ; ak-aqstalis, with open 
mouth on beach. 

inside of mouth, L. N. —étlq@’oé ; 
N. 1)’étsetlqa/o0é, skin —; wa’- 
pétlagd’ya, saliva; H. tl’oqoé- 
tlauqaua’la, sick —. 

mouth of river, N. a’/siwe ; —siwaé ; 
handsi’ wae, canoe at —; gy0’q- 
si/waé, house at —; tligsi’waé, 
clover root at —; tsatsUpatsi/ wae, 
river mouth dammed up ; ha‘lq- 
siualis, killing on land at mouth 
of river ; H. K-’Omusiwa, Lu- 
ropean (rich at mouth of river); 
G. wasta’/s; gyiQtlis, house 
at —; N. kwa’/k ématla, facing 
mouth of river; kwa’kyitis, 
shorter one of two points at 
mouth of river (compare: gua—, 
north ; guape, the lower one on 
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ricer; —kyit, opposite; —is, 
land). 

to put into mouth, N. k*'a/sela; 
woqsem k*'a/sela, — from both 
sides. 

mouth full of water, N. hama’la (see 
Tv eat). 

to move, change home, N. k‘d'stis. 

to move head while dancing, N. Qua’- 
nék‘a; gyé’sela (in songs.) 

to move wildly, to boil (water), N. 
p’O’léqola. 

murderer, N. kué'qagyila (= killing 
with club) ; ky’é/laky’énoq. 

muskrat, kyila’'k‘. 


N. 


nail of finger, L. N. G. ts’E’mts’ em, 
H. ts’emts’s/mk‘amé. 

name, N. tlé’qk‘am ; tlé’k-ala, to — ; 
tlaulik-éla’lait, every one —s 
him ; &’nkoaqtlas? what is your 
—? tlék-ate/ntlas Na/ntsé, my 
name is Na'ntsé. 

nape, La. a/wapé, HB. k‘oa/kukgEné. 

narrow, L. Ama/pitog t’é/uila, nar- 
row (small) road. 

navel, Is. k*Ete)6’koitsé, H.po’k ‘tsé, 
G. pr’tsdzé. 

near, ly. H. neqoa’la. 

nearly, ha‘isEla —j; ha/IsEla/min 
wé/tseEm, J was nearly not in 
time. 

neck, I. k*’6/k"’On; N. Sqtlaa’toe, 
posterior part ; Oq&/ve ; —qave, 
anterior part; BH. k’ok*'6/ne ; 
—qiva ; pétseqd’oa, wind pipe ; 
k*'Otsaq&/va, collar bone; k"’O- 
koqi/oa, Adam’s apple ; 1)’ ak-- 
qa’‘va, neckring of bark ; tld’- 
qougiola, — ts sick ; — skyena, 
— posterior part ; tlo’qoaskye- 
ni/la, — is sick. 

neckring of Ha'mats'a, Ti. tlu/k‘ak’, 
A. k’A‘lamou. 
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needle, L. k*’'ena'ié, H. k‘oa/qpa 
(—p4, point). 

—— for macerating bark, A. H. 
tl’akoad/né. 

nephew, L. N. tldlé’, H. t!6'eI. 

nest of bird, H. siwa’isé (—atsé, re- 
ceptacle) ; k*Elqaila/tré. 

net (various kinds), A. Ulakim, qa’- 
ulEm, N. gyigy’é/tlkm, H. 
yik'qk’, k’’OkHoayai’é. 

nettles, N. ts'E/ntsengtlem. 

new, L. &/tltsem. 

news, N. ts’é/tlwala (see Fumous). 

to nibble, La. k~’eni/ttsad. 

niece, a. N. vlolé’k*us. 

night, L. ka’nutl, H. pékk, G. ga’- 
nul; L. nek’é/kié, midnight. 

nine, N. H. G. miwd’s. 

nineteen, G. mouasgi’u. 

ninety, G. mOpEnkyask’’a/popeEna. 

no |i, wi, ky’é], N. wi, not; ky’é, 
ky’é’us, no, none ; wi'lok’, none 
(obsolete); wi/Emk:’usEla‘sdqtis, 
with what he was not satisfied ; 
wi'k’’as, wi/k*’asEla, not te have 
enough ; wi'utl, not to get whut 
one wants; we'kKyaé, not quite 
Sull (—kyué, top of box); wi'- 
tsEm, not in time; wid’sukuila, 
making that there is no time to 
escape ; iu’/qsum, bad ; H. ky’é, 
no; iaku, bad; G. wé’tlimas, 
weak, 

it is not right, N. G’tsatla. 

noise, N. H. —ala; N. ba/quyala, 
summer song (ba'qus, time when 
no ts’ étsa’ek'a is held); ts’é’- 
kala, ts étsa@'ek a song ; k‘ve!- 
k‘ouqala, raven’s voice ; La/skla, 
loud; kua’/kunqs‘ala, council ; 
hava’q’ala, batun;  sa/oltala, 
notse of falling objects ; tléana’la, 
noise of falling to pieces; qr’- 
nt’ala, to snore; dE/nqEla, to 
sing ; H. tltsu‘la, bad tempered ; 
tlée’qala, to beat time; hai/lala, 
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to scold ; ké’q’ala, noise of saw ; 
G. Gué’tala, Tsimshian lan- 
guage; H. —k-oala; N. ts0’- 
koala, noise of dancing apron ; 
a0/lak-ula, low voice ; gy0’qgy6- 
koala, noise of breaking; H. 
aikn’ék‘ula, good noise; G. 
Héiltsa’k‘oala, Heilisuk lan- 
guage; N. H. G. —kyala; N. 
hé‘ikyala, noise; kumléykyala, 
noise ; ts’é/koikyala, voice of 
gull ; ha’inakyalaso, hated ; H. 
k’’Omusiuakyala, white man’s 
language; ky’é’kyala, wooden 
trumpet ; G. awi’kyala, correct 
language. 

noise, N. H. ku’/nqula; N. Ku’m- 
kumleéqa’tse, name of rocks near 
Ft. Rupert=noise place; H. 
kunq]la‘lis, noise place. 

noon, Ly. nEk‘ii’/la, H. k*’a’ek-ea, G. 
k*’ &/stisa. 
Nootka Sound tribe, N. Tsé’qtlis’atq. 
north, N. gua/é, gua/tsé ; guaé’/noq, 
northern tribe ; H. atl’r’1. 
north wind, Ti. qaio’tl, A. yuya/la- 
nok’. 

nose, L. Hi/nts’as, H. umak, G. 
Huma’q, N. —itlpée; L. kwa’- 
witlpe, perforation of septum ; 
N. tl’é/tsitlpé, skin of —; H. 
—itlpa ; O/itlpa, dtl; tloqoétl- 
pele, nose is sick ; the/nk-oitlpa, 
point of —; k-oa’k-oitlpa, per- 
Soration of septum. 

nose ornament, Tl. kyii’kuis. 

upper part of nose, H. Owak’a/ois. 

nostril, H. ni/nts’as (see Nose). 

not, N. ky’é, G. ky’t. 

notch, N. k-aq ; k‘aqaqtla’, with two 
points ; H. k-aqdé, notch of ar- 
row. 

novice in forest, N. gyi/egyila 
(= making chief); d’e/k*Ematla; 
tsé/tikla, — after his return 
Srom the forest. 
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oO. 


obsidian (?), Tl. tsk‘uls. 

ocean, N. H. tl’A’sak*; tlask’é/noq, 
people of — ; tla’tlasik‘oala, those 
on —; L. &/owéku, foam (2). 

esophagus, H. po’qtaé (see Mouth). 

often, NW. —pEs ; dok‘ula’pseEntlak’, 
I see him — ; ts’Eqk’’a’pEseEn, / 
am — sick; —rI|k’; ts’Eqk’’- 
E/leEk’En, J am — sick (see Ez- 
pert). 

oil, L. k’Els, Hy. tlé/na. 

olachen, N. H. tsa’qun ; H. tsa’quila, 
where — is always dried; N. 
ts’E/mt’Ek’, half dry; wi/0t’En. 

old man, N. k’’u/liak‘, L. n6/mas ; 
N. NomaseE/ngélis, the oldest on 
earth (—Enq, edge); H. n6/mas. 

old woman, L. N. H. tiekua’né. 

old, a. k*e/idtl. 

old (inanimate obiects), N. k-a’tla 
(see Long ago). 

O’mamis, name of a place. 

on,(1) — long object, N. G. O'kyena ; 
N. k’’é/kyena, many on log ; G. 
goa’kyena, to sit on long object. 
(2) — flat object, N. O/tsue ; 
ka/sEltsué, to walk —; goii’- 
tsaoas, settee ; H. 0’tsoa; totsoa’, 
to walk over plank ; goi’tsoa, 
to siton plank ; goa'tsaitl, to sit 
on bed in house ; G. k-A’‘ltsoa, 
to walk on plank. 

— (3) — round object, N. Ok’ une. 

— (4) — a pile (on surface), 
H. —tlala; dla’qolatlela, to 
stand on planks ; goa’latlela, to 
sit on planks, 

once, La. nE/mp’ana. 

one, N. nEm0’k‘; NeEm0O’kuis, the 
only one; Nemo/kyustalis, the 
only one who came up out of 
ground ; H. mEn; G. noq; 
misk'Em, one round object; 
mitsq, — long object; mr/n- 
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Eqtla, — cup ; meEntsq, twenty 
(one man). 

one another, N. G. —ap; N. mak-- 
i’p, to throw — ; G. alqa'p, to 
kill —. 

one eyed, 1. k’oa’qsto. 

only, N. o’ma. 

open, N. ak*—; ak‘st@i/la, open box ; 
ak &/tla, open mouth ; a’k-étl, 
open mouth in house; aqsti’t, 
to open. 

opposite, NW. —kyut ; nEqkyi’tis, the 
one — outside; nEqkyi’ta, — 
rocky place (—a, stone) ; nEq- 
kyt/titl, — tn house ; kwakyii’- 
tis, the shorter one of tuo points 
at mouth of river ; La. pE/nkyu- 
taqsté, chin (= below opposite 
mouth); é@/kyut’éqstén, palate 
(= above opposite mouth) ; héi- 
tikyuttsina, right hand (right 
opposite hand); K-'omkyi'tis, 
rich one opposite on land; H. 
—k6t ; hai/tlkotlna, right side of 
body ;_ hai’tlkotkyané, right 
hand; @ —kyut, Aadzkyut, 
left side. 

orator, G. ha/tleqtEqs. 

ornament af ear, H. md0’koato, 
distr. mu’mkoat6 (— ato, ear ; 
mok, — ted (?) ). 

other side of, L. N. apsit, —sut; 
k‘oi'sut, far other side. 

otter, L. Tl. qu’mti, H. k’u'la; G. 
kutisk’é’qta; HL. ky’a’ma, — 
young. 

overhanging, N. tla’k’’anuk. 

our, N, sins. 

outside, N. H. —us, is ; N. beg’u’s, 
man tn forest ; aq’a’ikus, blood 
on ground outside ; H. tlo’k’’us, 
country bare of plants; N. H. 

lis, Els; N. tu’qwuls, to 

jump upon ground outside ; kui’- 

Hals, te fall —; d’apE’ls, to flood 

ground; L. iad’wils, outside ; 
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tsEqtsEtk‘oa’ls, swamp ; H. d’d- 
k‘olisEla, to look out of house ; 
k’usE’ls, wolf. 

out of, L.N.—Ootlt ; ]0’otlt0, to go out 
of canoe ; k’O’qotltsut, to take off 
blanket ; H. —Otltsoa ; tQ0/tltsoa, 
to jump — ; s0’tltsot, to take out 
of box ; gyaq Otltsoa, to come —. 

outside of house, H. G. —aqseée; 
ts’61'qsé, heraldic column; go- 
a’qse, to sit —; G. goa’qse, to 
sit —; ky a’taqstt, to paint —. 

outside of whole body, N. 0'gwitaé. 

outstretched legs, N. ile’is (—Cormo- 
rant Island). 

over, N. —tlané; k-a’tsétlané, to 
walk over log; G. —tina; k-w’- 
tina, to walk over log. 

owl, H. tatHni. 


| 


paddle, L. siwa'id, H. g’au’ma. 

to paddle, L. N. sé/quit; N. hé’- 
meEnatlEn sé/qoa, J always —; 
H. g’au’sa. 

pain ceases, N. 6’/mat’ét. 

to paint, L. ky’a‘ta ; ky’a’taid, brush, 
pencii; H. ky’a'ta; ky’a't’é- 
noq, painter; ky’a'taqsut, to 
paint outside of house; ky’a'tl- 
sEmt, to — outside of house ; ky’- 
a'tgyot, — inside of boz. 

paint, white for face, L. k-ue’q. 

— red for face, L. k'ums, 
guins. 
black for face, H. ts’0’tsEtIEmk. 

palate, L. é’kyutéqsién (= above op- 
posite mouth). 

palm of hand, H. pak ’atlkya’né 
(—kyané, hand). 

panther, lL. mami’s, K. bete’, H. 
natl’ai/a, G. maya’s, 

parents of twins, N. yikwi'tl. 

part of, N. —ktis. 


H. 
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participle, N. —sd; —sué, the one, 
who —. 

—— passive, —k‘; k*’a’mgyik‘, Dit- 
ten ; hamaa’k‘, eaten. 

parting of hair of woman, L. ku’é’- 
Hita ; H. k’’Aqtpa/’Is. 

p wrtridge, L. k-uku’m. 

to pass by, to go past, N. 1a’k’a (la—, 
to go; —k-a, reaching toward); 
ts’é/k‘0@, passage. 

passage where travelers 
kyi/mk ‘it. 

past, N. —téis; Qua’kunatéis, broken 
canoe; H. —otlté ; gyil’oko'eé, 
broken canoe. 

Pa’ tsis, name of place. 

to pay, L. k*0'na. 

to peeloff cedar bark, L. A. si’nga. 

pelvis bone, H. kwa’/koleqtlé (—qtlé, 
hind). 

pencil, L. ky’a’taid (= painting 
instrument). 

penis, N. Oqsak’a’0é ; modqsak-a/oé, 
with tied —. 

people, ly. ba’/k’um, H. begua’/num ; 
N. —énoq; Tlask*’é’noq, peo- 
ple of ocean; ma’q’énoqg, pur- 
suing secretly ; H. ha‘lq’énoq, 
murderer; H. —itq, K-0’k‘aitq, 

/itlé’tq. 

perfect, real, N. aowi’la, rough sea ; 
G. awi’kyala, correct language. 

perforation, N. H. koa— ; L. koa’s- 
koané, — of ear; koa/witlpé, 
— of nose (—itlpé, nose); H. 
koa’/koathoa, — of ears (—athoa, 
ear); koa/koitlpa, — of nose. 

pestle, H. mEkoa’io. 

pillow, L. k’é’i/natl, H. k-ai/ndtl. 

pine, La. qi’qumis (—mis, tree), A. 
a’nnit. 

pipe, L. H. wa'q’atse (= smoke re- 
ceptacle), G. kra’k*patsé (k‘ak-- 
pa, smoke), 

pipe stem, L. 1la/noé, H. qtiqta’é 
(—qta’/e, mouth). 


meet, N. 
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to pity, N. waiatinitentla’soqg, J — 
him ; wa'iatigyilak‘, not pity- 
ing any one. 

place, N. —lis; iud’lis, where always 
wind. 

— N. —us, as, —las; k’é/us, 
wash line (drying place); ku'é’- 
tokwas, grassy —; k-O'lselas, 
where always feasts are given ; 
sakwa/s, cutting place ; gy’0'l0- 
tas, porpoise place ; go&’tsaoas, 
settee (sitting on place); H. 1E- 
gui/las, fire —; alfea’s, grave- 
yard ; G. tl@/las, store (selling 
place); ku'lilas, bed (sleeping 
ain) 

— N. —at ; ts’é/kuat, egg island. 

—— H. —éles ; tleaé/les, store. 

—H. —f’sé, tlq’eA’sé ; hanéa’sé 
s gy’iloa, place of canoes in 
woods; gy’iloaaia’se, — of canoes 
on beach. 

— H. — énogq ; koé’saénoq, where 
always snow; idlaenog, where 
always wind. 
where always something happens, 
—tEms, N. k‘oa/iastems, where 
always whales ; gya’qtEms, vil- 
lage site; k-ui/lastems, feasting 
place; hia'koqtems, fighting 
place; G. —tEma; gyti/qtEma, 
village site. 

to plait a braid, L. k’’a’sk‘Elqtle, 
H. k’’a’tla. 

platform of canoes, H. ha’wanak'k‘. 

-— of house, L. pa’/éitl, H. cHsaua- 
i/tl (—itl, tn house). 

to play, N. a/mtila; 
women —. 

point, —pa; N. wi'tlpa, lance; 
Ts’i‘lkyEmpa, feathers on top ; 
m0o/méqpa, white headed ; gua’- 
pé, lowest house on river; ma’qpe, 
end ; awi/tlpé, — of land ; ope, 
point ; ma’tilpé, point of Ma’- 
tugytla; ainpa, sharp —; ié’inpa, 


hama’tlala, 
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dull (= bad point); k’’0’m- 
pigyilis, richest in land ; gy0’- 
k‘opasila, house at point; é'i- 
gyispalis, sand point; H. kcd/m- 
pa-ut, to break off —; tle/nk-oitl- 
pa, point of nose ; ha’ntlempa, 
— of arrow ; goa’ pa, to sit on —; 
sk’/msEmspa, Sisiutl (—= mouth 
at both ends); G. ssi’ upa, sharp; 
pas pE/luqpa, dull. 

poison, N. wii lagyila(in song = mak- 
ing people die), A. H. au/qsole. 

pole, —prek*; N. iau/apgk:, mast 
(= wind pole); sEntlé’pek’, 
flag staff; ts’é’qprk:, dancing 
pole; moqpek’, heraldic column 
(== tie pole, — to which blankets 
are tied); ha/mspEk’, hamats’a 
pole; H. yai’uaspek:, mast 
(= wind pole). 

pole for roasting salmon, H. tl’0’/m- 
sano. 

—— of tent, H. t]’A/qsEm. 

poor, N. wa/natleé. 

porcupine, N. mé/nité, H. nit, G. 
nula’/k*amé (= greatest fool). 

porpoise, N. gy’0/lot; gy’d/lotas, 
— place ; H. tl’a/tlela, G. gyi’- 
titl. 

post of house, L. tlam, H. ts’0’witl 
(—itl, in house). 

— carved, H. te’intsoé’tl. 

potato, L. k-as. 

potlatch, L. N. ia/k‘oa; id/k-ola, 
what is given in —; Hiaaqk-ola’- 
tlemék:a, woman always giving 
away presents in potlatch ; hi’q- 
kolatl, always distributing 
blankets; p’asa’, to distribute 
blankets ; p’asa’/gyila, to make 
potlatch ; p’é’p’ayala, to prom- 
ise to distribute blankets; m&/qoa 
(in songs), to give ten blankets to 
each guest ; ma/qoagyila, to give 
a feast during which ten blankets 
are given each guest ; ma/qola- 
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gyilis, maqsistA’/lisa, to give ten 
blankets to each person of all 
tribes of the world ; tlA’qdlélem, 
to give feast during which twenty 
blankets are given to the opposite 
gens; wi/lasila (= to make 
great), to give feast dwring which 
Jifty blankets are given to guests ; 
la/qt’it, to give a feast to the 
opposite gens ; la’qt’OtpEs, one 
who always —; ma’lé (obsolete), 
to distribute blankets ; hana’la 
gyilatl, always distributing blan- 
kets; ama’qut, to give away 
copperplates or other objects, a 
pele of objects; ama’qulatl, al 
ways giving —,; H. ia/na, pot- 
latch ; tloola’qa, — danee ; tli- 
E/nq, time of —; Tl. k uitla’- 
qalus, potlatch. 

potlach, notice to friends that a pot- 
latch wiil be given, N. tlé’lala, 
H. tléa/la. 

—— invitation to potlatch, L. N. 
tlé’/la, H. tlé’tla. 

powder, L. ts’6/laio. 

to praise, N. 4/miaga ; 4’miagét, the 
one praised ; H. k-antsamiqala’- 
soé, God (= our praised one); 
N. tsel6’/k-a (see Famous). 

precious, N. kk’ ai’uq. 

to pretend, N. —bitla; hamA@’bitlen, 
I — to eat ; mé’qabitlen, 7 — 
to sleep. 

pretty, N. aikya/oé (= good fore- 
head); G. aiku s begua/num, a 
— man, 

puffin, H. owi'tlpa (—itlpa, nose). 

to pull, L. kw’i/minit. 

to pull canoe into water, Ie. wi’ Quit, 
H. tluqsta’at (—sta, water; —ut, 
0. d@.). 

to pull out from among, N. nEq’ak’- 
ila (—ak’a, among). 

to pull out hair, L. k’ula’ ; k’ulai/d, 
tongs. 
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pupil of eye, L. ts’a’ts’olik:, HB. 
ba/koanEmstoa (= man in eye). 

purpose, N. hé’/numa; —numa; 

- k’a&k-otla/numa, J come to learn. 

to pursue, L. k‘a’kénit. 

—— secretly, N. m&’qa ; mA’q’énoq, 
killer whale (= knowing to —). 

pus, L. tl’Oop. 

to push canoe into water, H. tlysta’/it 
(—sta, water). 

to push canoe ashore, H. tiqsiali’sa, 
tlqsia’ ut. 

to put, N. muqtsfa/la, — round thing 
into box (muq—, round thing; 
—tsi, into ; —la, v.); muqwi'l- 
sEla, — round thing outside on 
ground; sEn’atits’it, ky’ats@/la, 
— long thing into box ; \Eq’a’tl- 
tsut, to — blanket into bor ; H. 
gyétsoa/la, something long that 
has been — into box. 

to put on blanket, N. k’’Oqtsa’la, H. 
k‘O/tin’it. 

—— hook into water, L. ts’E/qstEnt. 


Q. 


Qa’ éqaes, name of tribe. 

Qa'isla, name of tribe. 

Qo'éas, N. name of extinct tribe. 

quail, Tl. kui/lkau. 

quartz, A. N. qi/éla. 

quick, L. ha/nakué, H. halakyelak’s; 
ha/lakela, to work —; hé/nala, 
to walk —; i'Ha, fast. 

quiet, N. tenu’lk‘oatla, Omatatla’la. 

quilt, BH. makuia’. 

quiver, H. ha’ntlematsé (— arrow 
receptacle). 

quotative, N. —lawé. 


R. 


raccoon, l. Tl. N. H ma/yus; Nug- 
néemis name, mayusdsta'layilak‘; 
A. kué/k ‘qt. 
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rafters, . pu/qbala, H. dwau’tlt’a 
(running from ridge to side 
walls), kaiiaa/us (running length- 
wise, horizontally over the last 
named). 

rain, L. H. G. iti’koa; H. iikué’nogq, 
rainy country ; itkoaila, it is 
ratning. 

rainbow, I. aai’/Htlala, H. minsa’/k‘. 

to raise, L. tla’n’it. 

herring rake, L. tletai’d. 

rapids, Ia. ts’a’la. 

rattle, L. N. Tl. H. ia/ten ; N. kua’- 
qatEn, tlokoala rattle. 

raven, L. N. k‘oa/wina; k‘oé/k-ua- 
qala, raven’s cry; H. g6’é, G. 
ga’aq ; N. 1é’labalis, flying from 
one end of world to the other ; 
le/wagyila, heaven maker. 

to reach towards, N. H. —k‘a; N. 
]a’k*a, to go past ; k*oa/k-a, to 
surpass ; kyi/mk‘a, to meet ; H. 
koé/ka, to look along ; tsE’k*a, 
to throw toward; tsErk’a/nut, 
to throw at —. 

to reach, N. k-’O’tis, 
earth. 

real, N. H. —kyas ; N. gyilemkyas, 
really feared; hé/meskyas, 
real chief; begua/numkyaso, 
— man ; ku/nquakyas6, what a 
thunder! H. k”’é/kyas, large. 

receptacle, L. N. H. G. —atsé; L. 
N. wA’qatsé, pipe; meEna’tsé, 
drum ; na’k-atsé, bucket ; ts’ Ep- 
a/tsé, small dish ; N. &/watsé, 
foam place; k-’O'latsé, wooden 


reaching to 


kettle ; H. ha’/ntlematsé, quiver; “\ 


siwa/tsé, nest; k’’Elqaila’tsé, 
nest ; da/dok‘ola’tsé, armpits ; 
té/qatsé, bladder; kn’é’patsé, 
large blanket basket; tengua’tsé, 
grease box; kn’ ElqsEma’tsé, 
white — blanket box; okwala’tsé, 
woman’s working box; mEna’tsé, 
drum; ts’ zpa/tsé, dish; gy’antla- 
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l0/tatsé, ketile ; G. k'a’k‘patse, 
pipe; gyéba/tsé, wooden kettle ; 
gy’Antlalo’tatsé, kettle. 

to recover one’s property, N. é’toqa. 

red, L. N. H. tla’k‘oa; L. tla’k-oa- 
taé/ku, evening sky; 1lA’qsem, 
red blanket; H. tla/oqst6, — 
blanket ; tla’k‘oéioa, red cedar- 
bark head ring (—éioa, fore- 
head); tlak’qi’oa, red cedar-bark 
neck ring (—qfioa, neck); 118/- 
k-Otas, alder ; G. tla’qsto, red 
blanket; L. N. A. 118’k’oa, 
copper. 

relatives, LL. 
wiwut. 

— L. N. H. —"Emp; gage’np, 
grandfather ; negu’mp, father- 
in-law ; L. N.apE’/mp, mother ; 
omp, father ; gy’imp, stster-in- 
law; H. 4u/mp, father; quemp, 
uncle ; G. —ap ; gaga’p, grand- 
Sather ; apf, father. 


1la/la, L. N. natlem- 


refuse, H. —ioa ; himasa/oa, rest of 
food ; k’dk’oaka/oa, chips (= 
refuse of chopping) ; kékeqga’oa, 
sawdust; —qtlée (hind part (?)); 
ha/mts’aqtlé’e, rest of food. 


to return, L. é’tsecta; N. k-antlo- 
gyiaqa’la, when I return (old 
form); k*antlogyiagé’tléeto (new 
JSorm). 

to take revenge, L. k*’esé’to. 

rib, L. N. k‘e’/lem, GH. 
(—kya, back (?) ). 

rich, N. k*’a/yamala ; k*’0/matlan, 
Iam —; K°’0/mpigyilis, richest 
on earth; K-°’0/mkyi’tis, the 
richer one opposite; K*’omk~’- 
omkili’kya, richest of all; K’6- 
m0/k’oa, rich; K*’OmeEna’‘kula, 
getting rich ; K-'0’mbyué, rich 
one in middle ; H. K’’Omusiwa, 
European (rich at mouth of 
river (2) ). 

right, N. he’itlala, it is —; hé’ilkyut, 


ha/kya 
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right side; héilkyutlgenitlemé, 
right side of face; héitla‘lit, to 
arrange bed; hé’iligyila, to cure, 
to mend; héili/gya, shaman ; 
H. ha/itlkot, right side ; haile’- 
tlatl, to cure; hailé’kya, sha- 
man ; G. ha/itlkyit, right side ; 
hailikyala, shaman. 

right, it is not right, N. O’tsatla. 

rim, N. H. 6@/sta (see Around). 
hollow rim of lid of box, N. ha’- 
lek‘. 

to rise, L. Jaq ai/kyéta k0/anila, 
smoke rises (= goes up); kuaq- 
pa/tla it, river -—; N. 1a’tuse'a’- 
gyilis, sun rises ; A. toutuse]a’- 
gyilis, sun rises (see Down 
river). 

river, N. H. wa, G. wap (= water). 

road, L. t’é/nila ; G. k’’A’/ulidwa, to 
walk on —. 

to roast salmon, H. 11 0'pa; L. tl'6’- 
puk‘, roasted salmon. 

robin, N. Tl. H. ku/liem. 

to rock cradle, L. té/kula, 

rock, N. —a; wi’nak‘oa, 
place (see Stone). 

roe (unlaid), L. H. d’e/lgyim (HB. 
k*’u/te (?) ). 

—- (laid), H. d’as6’k. 

salmon roe, L. k’é’ni, H. kai’né. 

to roll up a thing, N. \é’k-oa, L. 
ka’i/lusemt (to wind a ball of 
string). 

roof, I. 60’k*. 

roof boards, HB. ha’was. 

roots, N. L. tl’o’/piku, H. tl’6’/kum. 

— edible, L. mo’t’agsten, qa/tem 
(= meé’n, Gatloltg), tsa’/kyus ; 
tligsi’m, clover root; A. Qd/kum, 
Indian rice ; \’6/qsdts. 

rope of seaweed, HB. s&/nap’at. 

rope, Ly. ts’a/eqan, H. ts’a/iq. 

—— large, heavy, N. ta/tuwigotl. 
of cedar bark, L. mo’koanoé, 
H. milk‘. 


rocky 
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rope of skin, H. k‘6’/tsé (see Skin). 
of spruce roots, L. t)’0’piku, 
H. tl’o’kum (see Root). 

— of cedar twigs, L. tlE/nakya. 

rough sea, N. p’6'lék‘ola’mas, mak- 
ing sea rough; auwi’la; auwi- 
lakyitlanuk, having rough weath- 
er and sea ; H. 114’Qola. 

to speak with rough voice, N. tla’‘la- 
wulak-‘ula. 

round, L. ki‘laskm, H. lo’qsEm; 
lo/qsEmitl, round thing on floor; 
N. muk-ola, moon (= round 
thing put down); pa’k‘aqtlémo, 
round thing is in box. 

— outside of round thing, —k’am, 
—k’Em,—sEm;L.pEnk‘E/mpait, 
to look duwn (pEn—, down ; 
—k’‘Em, outside of round thing, 
face; —nit, v.); éikyak'E/muit, 
to look up; N. 0’sqemeé, outside of 
round object ; mamosk‘amEE’n- 
koa, carrying four round ones ; 
Aintsumsk‘amlitl, covered with 
haliotis in house ; 10’sEmuit, to 
uncover face ; kué/kuqsEm, bis- 
cuit; H. nask‘Ema/la, moun- 
tain with snow on top; ta’k-umt, 
to cover face ; tl’a/sk‘am, front 
of box; O’sk-amé, outside of 
round thing;  ts’é/koisk‘Em, 
wash-bowl ; goa'sk‘amils, to sit 
outside on round thing ; tl’0’q- 
sEmla, mountain bare of plants; 
qau’/sEmt, to wash canoe ; alusi- 
ma’la, blood on a round thing. 

to run, N. ts’aé/tlela, — into house ; 
H. gy’éqsesta/la, — around 
(—ista, around); gy’é’qoulit, 
— towards. 

— rwer, N. tsina’/la, H. tsé/nela. 


8. 
sacred object, N. k*a/mina. 
sad, L. tsige’/la na/k‘0é (=—heart is 
sick). 
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sail, L. id/oapem, H. yai/uastem ; 
yai’uatsk, — hoisted ; G. yai'- 
wadzEm (from: wind), 
saliva, L. wa/pétlaqo’ya (= water in 
mouth) . 
salmon, H. G. méa/ ; H. mi/agyila, 
where always salmon; H. G. 
mamé/a, to catch —; H. mame’- 
asilas, where always houses on 
beach for catching salmon; N. 
ma/wa, salmon trap. 
—— dog salmon, L. k’oa’qnis ; H. 
goa’/qanis. 
spring salmon, Ia. s&/:s’Em, H. 
hai/sEn, G. k Aps. 
—— cohoes salmon, Tl, tsawu’n, G. 
tst/En. 
— sockeye salmon, N. métli’k-. 
—— sp.? Tl. hanu/n; sp? A. tlo- 
qo/lamis. 
—— humpback salmon, N. G. ky’- 
a’pe. 
hooknose salmon, H. was, G. 
Huma/’q’i. 
to catch salmon, L. wa'yala. 
salmon, split, L. t’a/1Ek’. 
dried, L. ky’6'loqg, H. qam’a’s. 
— roe, dried, H. k’akuk. 
salmon berry bush, L. k-’ca’timis 
(—tmis, tree). 
salt, L. teEmsH ; tE/mp’a, salt taste 
(—p’a, taste). 
sand, N. eiky’és (=good beach); éi- 
gyispalis (see Sea), sand point 
on beach ; G. aigyitsui’s. 
satisfied, N. me/ntléeeé, H. pa/nk‘la 
(see Stout). 
to save, N. na’la. 
saw, H. kéeqséyai/0; kéq’A’la, noise 
of —; kekéq@/oa, sawdust. 
to say, N. nékusewé’tiku, they — 
to me. 
scalp, H. kunuqtlé’e. 
scar, L. k*oa —; k‘oaté/oaé, — on 
Sorehead; k‘oatsa’/né,— on hand; 
k‘oatE/miga, — on cheek. 
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to scold, H. 

mouth). 

to scratch, L. tla’qa, t’at’i/qteainak 
(—tsina, hand). 

sea, L. H. temsq, G. demas (?), L. 
ad/waky (foam (?) ). 

—— in sea, —is; N. tsi’ek-is, secret 
in water; k*’a’mis, crab; H. 
ja/kuis, monster —; ka’/lkun- 
tsis, body on bottom of sea. 

—— on sea, N. —tlé; nak‘o’yuitle, 
middle of something on sea. 

sea egg, large, L. meEsé’k*, H. ts’E 
kui’tse. 

— small, L. Tl. HB. a/mtem. 

seal, L. N. mé’kuat, ditr. mé’em- 
koat; mémé/koatk‘, eating — ; 
A. H. G. saigu’/m. 

— young, L. kHE’miasto, H. wu- 
lé’q. 

sealion, L. N. G. tlé’qén, H. mau’- 
akya; mau/akyanteM, sealion 
island. 
young, H. k‘ta. 

sea monster, H. ha/nak‘atsé (= canoe 
receptacle). 

sea otter, N. H. k*’ai’sa ; N. k’’a’sas- 
qEm, — blanket ; H. k*’ak-a/- 
soil, — blanket ; G. a’/ng-usta. 
young, H. tsi’sa. 

sea snail (holothuria), Tl. H. 4’las. 

sea weed, dried, H. tlk-’ast. 

to search among, H. 1é/lt’ak‘a 
(—ak-‘a, among). 

secret, N. ts’é/k'a,. 

to see, N. dd’k’oala ; d’6’qtsas, seer 
(shaman seeing soul of dying 
person); G. do’/k'ula; H d’o’- 
k*la. 

self torture ceremonial, 
na/tl. 

to sell, N. la’qoy6, la’/qit ; laqota’id, 
something sold. 

semiliquid, L. k*k/nkya. 

to send, Hi. ia’pa. 

settee, N. goi’tsoas (= sit in place). 


agya’qtala (—qta, 


N. hawi- 
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seven, N. a’tliba, G. matld’s ; masE- 
m0’s, — round objects; mats- 
k’0’s, — long objects ; matlqtla’- 
us, — cups. 

seventeen, G. matla’sgiu. 

seventy, G. matipenkyask:’a/po- 
pEna. 

to sew, L. k’’a’na ; k-’A/naid, thread; 
H. g'a’/na; g’anama’las, thread. 

shadow, L. gyagi’/mas. 

shaft of double headed harpoon, H. 
ma/siatl. 

to shake, v. a., Ie. id/winelitl, qoa’- 
yusgla, N. k-ud/yakula(—akula, 
motion (2?) ); n&natlis, shaking 
his greatness (song). 

—, N. —nila, —nula; ya/iawinila, 
ya/winila, shaking himself (host 
at tsétsa’éek-a). 

shaman, N. Tl. paqa’la, L. N. nau/- 
alak’, hé/ilikya (only when con- 
juring disease = mender), H. 
tsa’ék-a, hailé’/kya, G. haili- 
gyila. 

shame, H. ma/ats’a. 

shark, H. k’oa/k‘oina. 

sharp, L. a/inpa (= good point), G. 
ssi’/Hpa. 

to sharpen, Li. t’é'H’ it. 

sheets, L. wa'taid, H. k-’0’k-oégya 
(—égya, back). 

shellfish, H. kyfoé’/k-am. 

shinbone, N. —p’ékyé, 6’p’ékyé ; 
k’Ok‘oqp’é/kyé, knot on lower 
part of tree (see Leg below knee). 

shirt, L. k’’ EsEna/e. 

shoe, L, t’é/paid, H. k-é’naq. 

to shoot, L. ha’ntlitl, G. bha/ntla; 
ha/ntlem, arrow gun. 

shore, far from —, L, tla/tlasatl (see 
Ocean). 

—— to go close to shore, L. la/gyilis 
(= to go landward). 

short, N. tsE/kua ; tsekua/la, short 
river; ts’é/tsakuila, to shorten 
life ; L. tseEkuxr/qst, a — man ; 
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tsu/qpiti, short (—piti, small); 
H. ts’Ek‘; qa/pHo, a — man; 
N. nEma'lis, short lived 
shoulder, L. tla’stlalé, H. G. 6’/quina. 
shoulder-blade, L. pa’lots, H. tla’k~’- 
otEn. 

to show one’s teeth, L. Hi’s’it. 

to shred cedar bark, A. tsqa. 

a shrew, H. tlasela’k’s (k's, woman). 

to shut door, L. kw’ E’/minit. 

sick, N. L. ts’é/nila; ts’é/nila na/k-oé, 
heart sick = sad; ts’éna’tola, 
ear is —; ts’intsala, headache 

= sick inside); ts’R’/qk‘an hé- 
menatlama, J am continually 
sick; ts’Eqk’’B/lkEn, ts’Eqk’’a’- 
pEsEn, J am often sick; H. 
tl’6qoa/la; tl’dqoatoa’la, ear 
ts —; tl’Oqoétl’aqaua’lé, mouth 
inside —; tl’0qk‘éa/lé, head —; 
tl’dqoetlpe/lé, nose —; tl’Oqo- 
ma‘lé, face tl’oqstoa’lé, 
eye —; tl’Oqoaqa/ola, throat —; 
tl’Oqoaskyend’la, neck near 
nape —; tl’oqéioa’la, forehead —; 
tloqoaqtlali’-Ela, inside belly —; 
tloqoapo/ala, on chest —; tloqo- 
ala’so, in chest —; tl’Oqta’la, 
mouth —; tl’dqoana‘la, all 
over —; tloqoa/la s gyi’lem, 
tongue —; G. ia’ku. 

sick eye, N. g’ogumé’k‘Eno. 

side of a thing, 6'nutsé ; a’tlanutsé, 
one behind the other; H. asa’- 
notsEqtleé, leg above knee (side of 
hind part). 

—-N. onutlemala ; héilkyotleni- 
tlemé, right side of face; gua’- 
nutlemé, sitting at side of —; 
gyogyokonutlemala, house on 
each side of —; gy0/gykonutlem- 
ala, something — —. 

side of a flat thing = edge, 
onagé’. 

sinew, L. H. ad’E/m. 

to sing for pleasure, Li. sa’lala, H. 


H. 
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née/noya, G. ha’na; ha/nqto/a, 
— while walking. 

to sing to dance, N. de/nqgeEla, L. 
k*’n/mtEn (?). 

singing master, N. na’k-at, da’k-ola, 
H. ha/nats’as, distr. haia/ats’as ; 

the three assistants of singing master, 
N. gua/nutlemé (= sitting at 
side). 

to sink angle, L. ts’B’qstEnta k‘é’taio. 

river sinks, a. kyO/tla. 

Sintlaé, N. ancestor of a gens ; sin- 
tlé’k‘am, face of —; sintlé’pEk’, 
flagstaff. 

sinus of hair, H, tsi’/ky®. 

Ss’siutl, fabulous double-headed 
snake, N. H. si’sittl, H. se/m- 
sEmspa (= mouth at each end). 

sister calls sister, L. N. nEmé/mak-‘as 
(—k‘as, woman), H. ment’- 
yaks (—k’s, woman). 

sister, elder, L. N. H. G, n0/la. 

— younger, L. N. H. G. ts’a’ya. 

brother calls sister, ls. N. H. G. wa’- 
k’oa. 

sister-in-law, N. H. gy’imp. 

to sit, N. H. G. goa—; N. goa’qsala, 
—incanoe; goa'goagyilitl, — in 
middle of house ; goa’né, — in 
corner of house ; goa’goagilélas, 
sitting down in house without 
back support; goa’tsaoas, settee; 
goa/nutlemeé, sitting along side ; 
H. goa/tsaitl, — on bed; goa’- 
sk‘amitl, — inside a thing; 
goagoa’k‘itl, — on top of; goa’- 
tsoa, — on flut thing ; goa’latla, 
to sit on planks; gi @’latlEla, sit- 
ting down on chair, on planks ; 
goa/qtoa, — on top, point of a 
thing; goa’/pa, — on point, 
front end ; goala’, — on stone ; 
goa/gyena, — on long thing ; 
goau’ioa, — on point of a thing; 
goa’/ytlaé, — on hind end; go- 
a/qtis, — on beach ; goa/sk’am- 
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ils, — on round thing outside ; 
goa/luqtléas, — on roof; goa’qs, 
— in canoe ; goa/utEma, settee ; 
goa’/qsé, — outside of house ; G. 
goa/itl, — in house ; goa/qtoa, 
— on top of, on point; goa/kyena, 
— on long object; goa’sk‘am 
8 \’é/sEm, — on stone ; goa/itlo- 
wa, — under cover. 
G. k’’Btl6’y ; k’’Etla’sk'eEm, — 
round ones; k*’Etla/tsq, — long 
ones ; k* Etla/iqtla, — cups. 

sixteen, G. k’’a/tlagiu. 

sicty, G. k’’atlapenk’’a/popeEna, 

skales, H. gau/m. 

skillful boatbuilder, H. &'tl’Eskio. 

skin, L. N. tl’és; tl’é’siapé, — of 
upper part of arm ; t1’é/tsépoé, 
— of chest ; tl’é/tseqtlé, — of 
crown of head ; tl’é/semé, — of 
face; tl’é’tsitlpé, — of nose ; 
tl’ési/ué, — of forehead ; 1)’e’- 
tsané, — of hand; tl’étsétiqa/oé, 
— of inside of mouth ; tl’é/tsEq- 
sté, — of mouth; H. k’u’tsE; 
k’uk’uskya/né, — of hands ; 
k’utsEmé/kyé, — of back; k’u’s- 
mé, — of face; k’utsikyatikya’- 
né, —of back of hand ; k’uk’ut- 
séa’pé, — of upper part of arms; 
k’uk’usqta’/m6, — of legs above 
knee; k’utsépd/a, — of chest; 
k’uk’utsi/tsa, — of feet; N. 
k’ut@/otl, skin blanket ; G. tl’és. 

of heels, H. amea’tltsitsé. 

to skin, Ia. s&’p’a. 

skull, Is. qi/uik-. 

skunk, H. ia’qp’ala (= bad smell). 

sky, N. 10’ua, na/la; néna’lanuk, 
changing (having) weather ; H. 
lewa’. 

slabs of wood sewed to hand of hawin- 
atl, N. sé/quitEm. 

slave, L. N. k’’a’/kyi, H. k-’a’kd, 
G. k’'a'nd; N. k’ak-akuista’- 
lista, making slaves all around. 
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slave, a whole tribe enslaved, N. é'iatl- 
Ela (in song). 

to sleep, L. N. mé/q’it; méqabi’tlen, 
I pretend to —; ky’é/sEn mé’q’- 
éqsta, I do not want to —; H. 
gy'a/tla; gy’atlé’qsté, wanting 
to —; G. ku’l’itl ; ku’]’ilas, bed. 

sling, Tl. ye/nkn’aio. 

slow, L. Oya; H. G. wé’/Hala (= not 
fast), to walk —; aua’/kya, to 
work —. 

small, N. L. ama’/E; ama/engé, 
smallest (= edge of small); 
ama/pit6, small; amamémEné’q, 
small things (—mEnéq, small 
distr.). 

— 8., —piid; N. tsuqpitd, short ; 
gyokpitu, — house. 
distr., —mEnéq: N. gydkmeE- 
néq, — houses; QuakunamEné’q, 
— boats. 

smallest, —Enqé (= edge); ama’- 
Engé, smallest; ts’étséqk'E/ngé, 
— dancers. 

smallpox, N. tleEma/é (= boil), ia’- 
knim (cause of evil). 

to smell, Is. mé/sEla; N. ainp’ala, 
good —; H. ainp’ala is wé’sum, 
good smelling man; ia’Hp’ala, 
skunk (= bad smell); ua’qp’ala, 
— of smoke ; G. au/mk:ata. 

smoke, L, N. koani’la ; Kuaniland’/- 
kumé, who has most smoke (4. ¢., 
always giving feasts); H. ua’- 
qEla ; ua’qpis, smoker ; ua’qp’- 
ala, smell of —; uaqoaqtoa, 
smoking in walking; uaqoaq- 
a’/qtis, smoking on beach; uaq- 
a’tsé, pipe; G. k-ak-pa, to smoke; 
kak*paqtoa, — in walking ; 
k-ak‘patsé, pipe. 
hole, L. qsitla, H. waqa’wa. 

smooth ; N. k‘é/tsis, — beach ; k*é’- 
tsitl, — house floor. 

snail, ly. k‘of’ts’ek*, H. k’ofai’/tas. 

snake, L. N. sé’itlem ; sé/ilis, — in 
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belly ; H. si/tlEm, G. k-a’k‘el- 
koa. 

to sneeze, Ly. asHi'sit. 

to snore, L. qe’nt’ala. 

to snow, L. BH. G. k’ué’sa ; H. k’ué’- 
sainogq, where tt is always snowing. 

snow (on ground), L. G. ne’e, H. 
na’é; nask‘eEm4&'la, mountain 
with snow on top. 

soft, La. telk’. 

sole of foot, H. t’é’/pEm. 

solemn, N. beku’m ; Bé/bekumlisila, 
making solemn in house. 

something in eye, N. gyist0’é. 

son (see Child), H. hau‘ltsé, only —; 
wala’qtlé, youngest — (—qtle, 
hind); nO/lak‘amé, eldest —; 
g’au/ioa, second —. 

—— chief’s eldest son, N. tlé0/lz- 
k‘amé. 

son-inelaw, L. nEgu’/mp. 

song, N. ts’é/k‘ala, winter song 
(= Tséts&/ék-a, noise); baquya- 
la, summer song (= Ba/qus 
noise); k’a’mtEm ; ts@/qatla, 
— in quick measure. 

soring, N. k’ana’tla. 

sorcery (see To bewitch). 

soul, N. begua’é, beq’una/é (beg—, 
man). 

sour, N. sa’/k‘a, H. ts’é/qp’a (—p’a, 
taste). 

span, Ly. patl, H. op’e/nku. 

spark, L. anopé’q’it, H. pé’gyak-ala. 

—— spark spirits, N. mEnak ‘itl. 

—— to emit sparks, L. tlE/msa. 

sparrowhawk, H. vi’ atégus. 

to speak, male, N. ba’guala, H. G. 
bgua‘la (= man’s noise); bgo’- 
pEs, good speaker. 

-—, female, N. G. k‘a/kyala, H. 
k‘kyala (== woman’s noise); 
k‘kyapeé’s, good speaker. 

— N. ia’k’’antal ; ia’/k’’égyatlela, 
to deliver oration; i&’k’’anténogq, 
orator. 
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to speak with rough voice, N. tla'la- 
wulak-‘ula, 

—— good of one, N. ai/Hp’aqsta 
(ain, good; —p’a, taste; —qsta, 
mouth (?)); ia/qp’aqsta, to — 
bad of one. 

— N. ha’sak‘awasué, trying to 
speak loud; @iwa’la, to speak 
about one’s wishes (song). 

to spear, L. sékya’. 

spider, L. yi’k'a, A. H. hduma’qa. 

spike (of spruce, etc.), A. kH’a/ma- 
mo, H. mamé’Em, 

to spin, L. mé’ta, N. k’’Emk‘a’, 

spindle, N. Hi’/lp’aqsto. 

to spit, L. kui’c’it. 

to split, N. kué’q’it, kua/qsant. 

— wood,N. tle’mn’it, BH. koa’/k-—; 
koak ‘taé/maluk, splint in thigh. 

—— canoe splits, N. hd/uqoa. 

— cedar bark, L. pr’q’it, A. pa’sa. 
salmon, L. t’alék-, H. ky’é’a. 

spoon, N. ts’é’/qtla, large —; H. 
g’Otai/6, — made of mountain 
goat; ky’a’tsenak’; tsy@/laid, 
large —; G. hamdsai’d (— eat- 
tng instrument). 

spring of water, L. ts’E/tHEla. 

— of year, H. G. wia'gyioa. 

to spudder, La. tsEO’quit. 

squid, N.t’a/k‘oa ; k‘ak’6/mis, — in 
cheek; w’a/ék dtl, where squids 
are eaten ; Hi. tk’oa. 

—— sp.(?), N. ky’i/nut. 

squirrel, Lb. tami’nas, Tl. mal, H. 
tsa/mi. 

to stand up, N. dla‘uis ; dlask-ama/’- 
tlin, J — facing sea ; dla’witl, 
— in house; dla/qoé, proper 
place of each gens in feast ; H. 
dlaau’s,— outside; dla’qolatlnla, 
— on top of along thing ; dla’- 
auwitl, — in house, 

to stay at home, N. nek~a’ ; nek é’s, 
always — ; Nak-d/mgyilisila, al- 
ways staying in their own country. 
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star, Ls. t’6/t’6 ; ama’qemis is t’6/t’6, 
shooting —; H. t’6’toa, G. Hi- 
nik*Edz0/a, 

starfish, L. N. k*atsk-. 

steady, Lh. t’a’aq. 

to steal, N. L. gyilo’tla; L. gyilo’- 
thik’, thief; NN. gyilo’/Ulé, — on sea. 

steamer, N. hé/k‘ayala, H. Qu’ltéala 
(= fire inside). 

to steer, H. tla‘lanila; L. tlin’it, 
— cane, pressing paddle from 
canoe; tlO/k*umH, — pressing 
paddle towards canoe. 

stem of canoe, L. a’/kyiié. 

to step on something, N. t’é’/patla. 

stepchild, La. k*oao (2), N. wawa. 

stepmother, H. &’patso. 

stern of canoe, L. N. 0’qtlé ( = hind 
part). 

stick for spreading salmon, H. 1la’- 
qEm. 

** stick shoe,’’ N. k-’a/k‘andas. 

stomach, Li. na’kapoé, H. po’qums. 

stone, L. N. H. G. t’é/sum ; N. t’é’- 
sumtsEs, made of —; t’é’sum- 
gyilak‘, made —. 

— N. H. —a; N. neqkyii’ta, oppo- 
site rocky place ; kya’k-a, found- 
ed on stone; nem6’k"oa, alone on 
rock; wi'nakua, rocky place ; 
H. goala’, to sit on —. 

to stop a water course, N. tsi’pa; 
tsfitsiipatsi’waé, stopped mouth 
of river. 

store, HZ. tléaé/les (= buying house); 
tlé’/ilks, storekeeper ; G. tl’é/las, 
tl’8/lgis, storekeeper. 

stores of dry salmon, L. héitlé’laio. 

story, N. nii/yam, distr., nii/nim ; 
nii’qnémis, name of all animals 
tin myths. 

stout, L. pentlé’is. 

straig ht, L. WN. nek-a'la; nek a’qala, 
slow measure rhythm (= straight 
down); H. k‘é/inakula, straight 
ahead ; N. hayim (én song). 
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strait, H. wuna’t’ hus. 

strap of basket, L. k’’a/tlin, H 
tEna/qgotl. 

to strike with fist, N. mia’i’t ; min- 
sték-E’/mt, —fuce ; min’i’kyent, 
— back ; mi’nila, drummer ; H. 
méHa’; minpta/ut, to bend by 
striking with fist; G. mini’lis, 
drummer. 

—— against, N. t’in’a’tizla. 

— H. a/lqa, G. alqa; alqa’p, — 
one another. 
with palm, H. tla’sa. 

— a dog, H. watsé'la. 

— with hammer, H. mdkoa’ (see 
To bend). 

strong, L. N. tlo’k’uimis ; tl6’kum, 
cause of strength ; G. tlog. 

sturgeon, Ti. ha’nak‘ois, H. k* ‘ta’is. 

to suck, Hi. tsé’/ma; tsé’/mamis, to 
suckle. 

sugar, L. é’kyisila. 

summer, L. hé’iang, H. G. hai’ng 
( —anq, time of). 

sun, L. tlé’/sEla, N. a/ta, —as deity; 
H. G. tlé’usioala. 

sunrise, N. toatusElagyilis ; H. lat- 
usglagyilis (—= goes down river 
on earth) ; G. k*’éky0’ia. 

sunset, L. la’péta, G. la’is. 

superlative, L. N. H. G. —k‘amé ; 
N. i/mdak'amé, fastest; gyé’- 
k‘amé, greatest chief; n6/lok’E- 
maé, greatest fool ; nO/lasnEk‘E- 
mak, eldest child; nem6’k-oa- 
k‘amé, all alone on rock; H. 
no’lak-amé, eldest child, 

supernatural, N. H. tlokoa/Ila. 

to support, N. tla/tela ( = to make 
stand) ; Ua’lamin, supporter. 

surface of sea, N. H, —tlé; dlas- 
k‘ama/tlin, I stand facing sea ; 
gyilo’ulé, to steal on sea ; tlatla- 
sik O/tliku, here is a canoe with 
Tlatlasik‘oala (—ku, present ; 
—tlé, on seu); H. k*auk‘oanse- 
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la/k‘tle, canoe drifting to and 
fro; ma’tléla, to swim; G. 
hanéilwa/pagé, canoe on water. 

to surpass, N. k* a’k*’a. 

to swallow, N.nEk*‘ola/laqgom ; nEk’- 
E’k‘, swallowed ( = eclipse of 
sun); H. k*’u/nquit. 

swamp, Ls. tsEqtsEk-oa’]s (—als, out- 
side), na’Hila. 

sweat, N. k‘0’sa ; H. k*0/apis, sweat- 
ing. 

to sweep, H. ky’é’tla. 

sweet, L. Tl. ainp’a ( = good taste). 

sweetheart, L. wa'tela. 

when always high swell, H. t’6’qElis. 

to swim, N. ma; L. ma/nakula 

= fish motion); L. tB/msélaid 

(?); H. ma/tlela (man, = swim- 
ing on surface); mama/lama, 
children trying to swim; H. 
k’ola/la (fish), G. k’of/la (fish). 


a 


tatl of quadruped, L. hats’ B’qstée 

(—gqsté, bottom), H. ha’ts’iqté 

(—qte, bottom); N. nii/nagqste, 

— of wolf ( = wolf’s end). 

of bird, H. na/kyaqtlaé 

(—qtlae, hind). 

—— of fish, L. ts’a’/sné, H. ts’ané’t. 

— of whale, H. t’ek-aqté’ ; white 
tailed fox, m6’k*’ugt ( = white 
tailed); A. kué’qt, raccoon. 

to take, N. aq’é’t. 

tall, L. gyi/lteqst (gyi’/la, — long), 
H. noa’kila. 

tallow, N. k’a/tsek ; “H. tl’a/tai, gd/- 
luk’, — of mountain goat. 

taste, N. H. —p’a; G. N. ainp’a, 
sweet; Ie. tE’/mp’a, salt; H. 
ts’e/qp’a, sour —. 

tear, L. koa’kuistoé ; tsé’tséokula, 
to weep. 

to tease, N. mé’itla. 

to tell, L. né/tlaso; — myths, N. 
no/sa. 
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temples, pElnitlema’é ( = thin side 
of face), H. pa’sprle’ (see 
Ear). 

ten, G. K*’a’pd; k’’a’/p’usk'‘Em, — 
round ones ; k*’é’putsq, — long 
ones ; k'&po s begua’num, two 
hundred. 

thick, Ia. wok. 

thief, L. gyil’o’tlik:. 

thin, L. pE’/lpito ( —pit6, small); 
ka/tliis (person). 

things lying about, L. t’a’t’its, H. 
mameé’kyas. 

to think, L. gye’/gyék’a. 

thirsty, L. na’/k’éqst ( = wanting to 
drink), H. ts6’sétiqta ( = dry 
mouth), G. ts0’/sEms, na’k‘abi. 

thirteen, G. yuduggi’i. 

thirty, G. yadugpEnk’’a/popeEna. 

thorn, N. k°’a’k-ané. 

thou, L. N. s0/wa, yitl; H. k-qso, 
k-qso@/éoa ; G. yi’qso. 

thread, L. k’’a’naid ( = sewing in- 
strument), H. g’a’nEma’las. 

three, G. yidu’Q; yidu’/qseEm, — 
round ones; yudu’tsq, — long 
ones. 

thrice, N. yii/duqp’ana. 

throat, H.k*’u/nkoas (see Neck). 

through, H.—sioa; tgsi/oa, tojump —; 
laqsi/oa, to go —; magqs0’t, to 
throw —. 

to throw, N. ma’k’a ; mak-a’/p, — one 
another; mak’’a/id, stick of 
shaman for throwing (—ing, tn- 
strument), ma/mak‘a, trying 
to —; maq’e’t, to drop; H. 
maqsu’t, to — through ; maqsd’- 
stat, — up; maqtla’lisa, — into 
fire; ma’k’aka, — among ; 
mak-‘a/negant, — along; ma’- 
qautlts’ot, — out of ; ma/qtsdt, 
— into; mak‘a/qot, — down ; 
G. ma/quit. 
into canoe, N. leky4’s; )a’la- 
kyutsé, throwing every one into 
canoe. 
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to throw, ‘‘ to throw song out of canoe,”’ 
k’amt’emd/tltat (k*’a’mtem, 
song ; —Otlt, out of canoe ; —ut, 
v. a.), (é% @, @ singer in the 
canoe which goes to a feast greets 
the host with a song). 

—— into water, H. nué’tltaut (man, 
animal), ts’aqsta/ait (a stone, 
—sta, water). 

to throw, H. ts’Ek‘anu’t, — towards ; 
ts’aqsiaa’lsa, — ashore ; ts’ Eqa’- 
litlila, — into house. 

to throw copper, paddle, board ( flat 
objects (2) ) tnto house, N. sEpa- 
alitlela. 

thumb, L. N. k*6’/ma, H. k°6/na, G. 
k‘auna’ ; H. kona/asitsé, big toe 
(—nsitsé, foot). 

thunder, N. ku’/niqua; ku/nuatela, 
noise of —; ku/nquakyaso, what 
a —! G. lu’qlisla. 

thunderbird, L. WN. Kunkunquli’kya, 
N. ts’6’na; ku/n’das, home of —. 

tide (current), H. ts’a’la. 

to tie, N. mOq ; mOd/qpEk-, heraldic 
column (pole to which [blankets] 
are tied), L. mo’quit ; N. méq- 
sak‘fi/o, with tied penis; G. 
muk. 

time of, —Enq; L. hé’ianqg, summer; 
tsiwu’ng, winter; H. tlik’nq, 
pot.atch ; hai’ng, summer ; tsa- 
wu/nq, winter ; G. haing, sum- 
mer ; tsOnq, winter. 

to be on time, N. hé’ilts’a (see 
Right); wi'ts’a, not on time ; 
nid/sukuila, making that there is 
no time to escape. 

tired, N. ma&/meEntléas, making 
him —; me’ntl’ét, tired of eat- 
ing certain things ; H. tla’laso. 

Tlamé'latsé, N. house in which tsé- 
tsa'ék-a ts held. 

tobacco, L. N. BH. Ua/uk-. 

to-day, L. qoana’laq, H. goa’k~’ Ela- 
10q. 
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toes, N. k-o&’k-oasitsé (—sitsé, foot), 
H. k‘od/k‘oansitsé (—nsitsé, 
Soot). 

— big toe, H. 
(= thumb of foot). 

together, NN. k’apé’; k-*’a’pég-atl 
gy&’qen, they will come together 
to me; k”’a’pég-awAstlis, they 
will come together to you. 

—— N. ha/mk-‘olisEn, [eat with you. 

— N. gyinlikyelé, parents with 
children. 

—— N. nem4’la, A. wé/wauk’ua’si. 

to-morrow, L. tle’/nstla, H. tla/ns- 
tlats. 

—— day after to-morrow, H. tli’nsé- 
tlats. 

tongue, L. H. G. gy’i/lem. 

tongs, for pulling out hair, L. k’ulai’6 
(= pulling instrument). 

—— for taking stones out of fire, L. 
ts’é/stlala (—tlala, fire); H. 
k‘oé/sten. 

tooth, L. N. H.G. gyigy ; N. gyi’- 
gyatlen, I have —ache; gyi’- 
sEqstal, cover of box (= teeth 
around (?) ). 

—— N. (OHwé), —ne ; k’aqnué, hav- 
ing lost a tooth (= notch tooth); 
nae/nsHé, with decayed teeth ; 
lOpHepito, you have no teeth; 
H. —unsié; tsé/tséusia, having 
lost a tooth ; 1é’/k:'ensia, having 
lost all teeth; ha/péusia, chin 
beard (= hair tooth). 

top of —, L.N.H. —qtlé; L.ma/kyaq- 
tlaowé, top of tree; k’’&/msiqtle, 
lazy on top; tl’é/tsEqtlé, skin 
of crown of head; H. ga/luqtiéas, 
to sit down on top of —. 

—— N. —dqtoeé, H. G. —qtoa; H. 
goa’qtoa, to sit on —. 

——apile, N. dky’é; dkuyalis, on 
top of apileon beach ; 0’/magya- 
lis, highest of all (?); H. —koia, 
—kyiva ; t0koia’, to walk over a 


k-ona/asitsé, 
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pile of planks; goau’ioa; G. 
goa’gyioa, to sit on a pile. 

top of basket, bor, N. —kyaé ; we’- 
kyaé, not quite full; H. ky’a’t- 
gyot, to paint inside of box. 

torch, H. ano. 

to touch, N. tlO’pala; ma’kyapala, 
— almost; miakyitlé’sela, al- 
most touching roof. 

towards, H. —alut; tqua/lut, to 
jump —; gy’é’qoalut, to run —. 

town, N. gyok, H. go’kula 
(= houses). 

trail (see Road), N. la’qsd, to walk 
on —; H. to’wi. 

trap for fish, N. m6/é ; ma’mugqsila, 
taking care of —; G. 4’mala, 

trap for game, A. kupaio, la’um. 

to travel, N. e/iowa; sé/qoa, — tn 
canoz; k-une’sta, about 
(—ésta, around); K-unésta‘la- 
gyilis, always traveling about. 

tree, Li. tla’qitlos, A. k‘oa’as, H. 
lek ‘oa! (= fuel); k oaaiyo’k-ula, 
lek‘oa/gyila, country full of 
trees. 
L. N. —mis; k’’oa/tlmis, sal- 
mon berry bush; qa’qumis, pine; 
paa’qmis, maple (= leaf tree); 
iniaqpa/lamis, fir; 1l’a/qomis, 
alder (= red tree). 

to tremble with hands, dancing, L. 
q0/légOla. 

tribe, N. H. 1é/ik-olatlé, N. G. gyd’- 
uklot; H. go’uklot (= village 
community). 

to troll, H. k-’é’ma, d0’/koa. 

to be troubled, N. nO’tla, tsinaqua’la 
(in song). 

trousers, La. k-qsis. 

trout, L. N. k-‘6'la, quitla’la, H. 
tka’/né ; golé’sté, speckled —. 

trumpet, N. ts’é’/kokyala, H. ky’é’- 
kyala (—kyala, noise). * 

to try, N. wa'usala, let us try / ha’- 
maa, trying to eat; na/nak-a, 
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trying to drink ; kwa’na, to try ; 
H. ha/mats’a, trying to eat. 

Tsétsa'ék'a (winter dance), N. tsé- 
tsi/ék‘a (= the secrets). 

— house in which — is held, tlamé- 
a/tsé. 

— host giving —, 
(= shaking himself ). 

Tsimshian, N. H. Gué/tela (= north 
people); H. Atla/itq, @ tribe liv- 
ing west of the Qaé'qaes; Mes- 
ma/mint, tribe of Metiakahtla ; 
Gué/tela, — language. 

Tsono'k'oa, a fabulous woman (ts’6!- 
na, thunderbird ; —0’k-‘oa, fe- 
male (?) ). 

turned upside down, H. k'pé’tla; 
kpé/tla-ill, — in house (see To 
capsize). 

to turn round, L. k-‘ui’sk*Emun’it 
(—k‘Em, face); mB/|s’it. 

tide turns, H. ts’a/ista (—sta, water). 

twelve, G. mati gi/i. 

twenty, G. mEntsq. 

twice, Ls. ma'tp’ana. 

twig, L. -ma’méé. 

twins, N. tl’a/iéatsé ( — atsé, young). 

two, N. matl ; Ma'tseEmenk-‘olawis, 
always carrying two round ones 
in each hand;, G. malo’q; 
ma/sEms, — round ones. 

two hundred, G. k Apds begua’- 
num ( = ten men). 


ye’ winila 


U. 


ugly, N. iakya’oé ( = bad forehead). 


uncle, N. k-uleé’ 
qtlemp. 

to uncover face, L. 16’sEmuit 
(—sEm, face), H. vB/lk‘Emtl 
(—k‘Em, face). 

under, N. pEn’a; pEn’a’tsé, lower 
side ; bé/bénak‘aua, the lowest ; 
—abvé, underneath; aoa/boée, 
underneath ; halgqabo/é, to kill 


(addressed), H. 
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—; H. 0o@’/poa; wunk’‘A’poa, 
bottom, lower side (= edge un- 
derneath); ési/poa, lower side ; 
ma/taput, to fly under ; toa’ put, 
to walk under cover. 

unexpected, N. k*’0@/Hit’a‘astl, hap- 
pening unexpectedly. 

to unload canoe, N. mO/titdla ; HB. 
wa/motitut (— Otlt, out of 
canoe). 

unsteady, L. gyn’tEla. 

to untie, N. k-ui/tla; k-ui’tlaqala, 
to untie from trees (—aqa, 
down). 

upper part of river, N. na‘laé ; ne’l- 
pe, house highest up river ; né’- 
nelgyas, country highest up 
river ; né/ltse, up river. 

up, N. —usta ; lagyusta’la, to ascend; 
Nemokyustalis, the only one 
coming out of ground ; k*’é/Hus- 
til, washerwoman (= hanging 
up); gyalamustila, salmon first 
ascending river ; tl’Epustila, to 
ascend mountain ; gya/qusta, to 
come up ; tsi/Hustut, to hold up; 
wi’kyustoa, not to be able to hold 
up against ; k-asustala, to walk 
up ; H.G. —6stéoa ; 1a/kOstéoa, 
to walk up; d’dqsdstéwala, to 
look up ; tqsdsté/oa, to jump up. 

to turn upward, H. d'a’ ek ‘éila. 

to urinate (male), H. kn’E/lk’oa. 

to urinate ( female), H. aid’sa. 

urine, H. kuiloqgpé’s. 

useless, N. gyOkk*’A/laam, — house ; 
H. a’mtla; a/mtlask‘am, a 
strumpet. 

uovla, H. mE/smEs. 


V. 


vein, H. haia’spéatsée. 

vertebra, H. k’6/ts6 (see Bone). 

village, N. gyoq, H. gok‘, G. gydq ; 
N. gyoqtems, G. gy0’qiEma, 
village site, 
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virgin, N. ky’éa‘la. 

to visit, N. é/wak-itq, whom every- 
body visits. 

volcano, A. tlumgamé/gis. 

to vomit, L. ha’qoit, N. hd’k‘oa; 
hauk-ua ! vomit / 


W. 

waistcoat, k-’é’qsawok-. 

to walk, N. k'a’sa ; k‘a/seltsue, — 
on flat object; k-a’tsétlané, — 
on log; k-a’seqala, — down ; 
k‘a'tséstala, — around; k-a/- 
sustala, — up; k‘asenqgeEntala, 
— along edge; k atsniitsEntala, 
— along long object ; k’ak-asky- 
ind/la, — and find; L. la/tlen 
k'a/sat, J —; k‘ak’sd@’lagyilis, 
walking together ; k‘autlanéa‘la, 
to walk meandering ; G. k-a’tl- 
towa, — on road ; k‘a’ldzoa, — 
on plants; k-atina, over 
log ; k‘d’tsistala, — around. 

— G. latus, to walk down river ; 
la’/qa, — down; ja’kHltiwa, — 
up. 

—— N. tayukuina’la, — and find ; 
taydk‘oa/lagyilis, walking to- 
gether ; H. 10n0/vlsa, — along ; 
toa’ put, — underneath ; A. to’- 
quit (N. = war dance). 

—— G. si’Q’uit, — up river. 
on trail, N. ts’e’k*oa 

—— N. nauqsa’y6, haugsa/lo, — on 
trail ; hoqsta/la, — into water 
(—sta, water). 

—— H. uaqgoaqtoa’, to smoke walk- 
ing ; G. ha’mstoa, to eat walk- 
ing ; ha‘nqtoa, to sing walking ; 
k‘a/kpaqtoa, to smoke walking. 

— softly, N. se’ ltala. 

wall, L. tsi’/k’am ; N. gyOk‘opa/sila, 
— at point ; H. gauwi’m. 

wanting to, L. N. —éqst ; mé’q’éqs- 
ten, J want to sleep. 
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not obtaining what one wants, N. 
wi'atl. 

war, N. ho’utlé, to go to — ; H. 
ts é/kyatla. 

— dance, N. 
walk). 

warm, WN. ts’B/lqua; ts’s/lquat, 
place where it is warm ; HF. ko’- 
qoa, G. ky’u’qula. 

to warm one’s back, L. pEné’kyalitl 
(—€ékya, back). 

warrior, N. winaé/noq ; A’listalits, 
great — (perhaps victorious). 

to wash, L. tétek*Emn’it, — face 
(—k*‘Em, face); la/asta, — body 
(= to go into water; la, to go; 
—sta, water) ; tsE/ntsEnk‘oa, — 
hands ; H. ts’0/tsoqma, qau’- 
sEmt, — fuce (—sEm, face) ; 
ts’0’qoéta, — body ; muqsta’, — 
body (—sta, water); ts’6’k-oa, 
— hands ; déi'séta, — with cedar 
branches ; ky’i/lpa, — clothing. 

washhowl, H. ts’é/koisk*Em (—k*Em, 
round). 

watchman, 
hear). 

water, lL. N. wa'p, H. waa’m. 

—N.H.G. —sta; N. k’’ola’sta, 
water of life; tsuqsta, to jump 
into —; kod/asta, cup; H. 
tlqsta/it, to push canoe into — ; 
tasta, to jump into —; nak*a’/m- 
sta, cup ( drink water); G. 
gyugqsta/is, house in —. 
is, in sea, N.k*’atsi’s, bottom of 
sea; na'nis, bear in sea; H. 
k‘alia/vis, anchorstone. 

—— on water (see Surface). 

wave, L. kElé’e ; aquma/le, breaking 
wave ; H. gank/mala. 

we inclusive, L. N. no/guameEnts, 
H. no’guants, G. ndgua/nis. 

we exclusive, N. G. no’/guanua, H. 
nogua’ntk*. 

weak, G. wé’tlimas (= not strong). 


t0’q’uit (see To 


L. k’’a/k ala (see To 
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weasel (Putorious), N. gyégyi/lem 
(= climber). 

weather, N. na’la; néna/lanuk, 
having — (i. ¢@., being able to 
change —). 

to weave basket, L. yi’p'a. 

—— cedar bark mat, Tl. ky’é’ta; 
ky’é’tamitl, weaving frame ; H. 
tle/ Huila. 
rush mat, Is. 6’ta. 

wedge, N. tle/mkyai6, A. tla’nut. 

weir for fishing, N. m0/a, A. kO’lem, 
G. ma’/méas. 

west, H. qa'is ; qa/eqaeé, western peo- 
ple. 

whale, N. H. G. k*’o-i’/m ; N. k‘0é’- 
gyilak‘,made a —;k‘oa’iastems, 
place of whales. 

—— TI. t’Oto’sk‘amis (a. p. (?) per- 
haps = star face in sea). 

whetstone, L. t’6/kyaid. 

whirlpool, Li. k*0’'t’is (—is, in sea). 

whirlwind, I. halo’pék-a. 

whiskers, N. hapqsté’e (= mouth 
hair). 

to whistle, N. hd/uqoa. 

whistle, N. mEtsé’s, — of ha’mats’a; 
ts’é’kokyala, trumpet; A. k’oa’- 
k’Omolaku/la, — of mé‘itla ; 
ky’é/kyala, trumpet ; k*63, — of 
tloola'qa,; té’qatsk, — of tsa’ek a; 
H. Hué’k*oa, — small. 

white, L. meEla’, H. mo’k‘oa, G. 
m0/qsto. 

white blanket, H. kye’lqsEm. 

who is that? A. ak-oiqk‘au. 

wide, N. 1é’q6 ; 1é’qdis, wide beach. 

widow or widower, mourning, N. 
fia/msila, G. g’oa/itlowa (= sit- 
ting in house). 

widow, N. beky’a/sit (= without 
man). 

widower, N. k’eky’a’sit (= without 
woman). 

wife, N. G. ganr’m; N. gane/mtl, 
Suture —; H. g’ank/m. 
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wild, ha'mats’a growing —, N.qua’sa. 

wind, L. ia/la; ia’oapsem, 
iau/apEk’, mast ; BH. G. iud‘la ; 
H. iua/lis, place where always 
wind ; jai/uaspek:, mast ; iai’- 
uastEm, sail ; iai/uatsk, hoisted 
sail; G. iai/uatsEm, sail; ii’p’iq, 
mast. 

north wind, N. t:a’'k'oa, H. 

ts&k’oa/la. 

windpipe, H.pétsEqa’6 (—qaé, neck). 

wing, H. ma’/iimatem (see 70 fly). 

—— first feathers of —, L. p'r’UEm. 

—— hind feathers of —, L. ts’R’I- 
kHim. 

winter, L.N. tsawa/nq, H. tsawu/nq, 
G. tsong (—anq, time of ). 

wise, N. no’k‘at; na/k-atsé, the 
great wise one; no'k‘amd, born 
wise; nand’/ak‘aua, the wisest 
one; H. nO/ak-aua, the wisest one. 

to wish, N. a’ mula. 

wolf, L. 4/tlanem (see Jnland); N. 


Nuqnemis name, Nin; Ninkyé’- 
qtoe, chief of —; Mamalelekala, 
olé’kyin, H. k'usge/ls, G. asila’, 
tl’EsyEgumi’H. 

wolverine, N. wA’gigya, na’t'béé. 

woman, Is, tsEta’q. 

— L.N. k‘aky—; N.G. k-a’kyala, 


woman speaks (= woman's 
noise); N. k-iqk‘éky@/la, — is 
always talking; H. k‘ky—; 
kkyala, woman speaks ; k‘ky- 
apé’s, female talker. 

— N. —k‘as; —k’a; n—Emé/mak‘as, 
sister; k-’Ok-otsaqseEmé’lak‘a, 
Koskimo woman ; hai’atlilak-as, 
mending woman (= female sha- 
man); ts'd’/tlemak‘as, grand- 
daughter; a/tak-a, pet daughter ; 
né/nenk‘as, bear woman; H. 
—k s;meEnii/yak’s, sister; tlusE- 
la/k*sa, shrew; ts’d’qtleEmak’s, 
granddaughter; g’auioa’quék:s, 
second daughter; hau‘ldsék:s, 
only daughter. 
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woman, N. H. —aqsEm; N. Nim- 
k‘éa’qsEm, Nimkish woman ; 
Gua/gulaqsem, Kwakiutl wo- 
man; H. Awi’wiky’a/qsEm, 
Auiky’é'nog woman; Bi’bilqu- 
la‘qseEm, Bilgula woman ; koe’- 
k‘oénténoga’qsEm, K‘oehténog 
woman; Tlatlasik oa/qsEm, 7’la- 
tlasik oala woman ; Héilts6k‘o- 
a’‘qsEm, Héeiltsuk: woman, 

— N. H. —utk‘oa, —6k‘oa, —in 
names; WN. A’nk-oalayt’k‘oa, 
making it cluudy ; Lalak’’aiyi’- 
koa, made to go ahead of all; 
Ts6n0’/k‘oa, thunderbird wo- 
man (?) H. Tialétlilay6’k-oa. 

womb, H. ma’edtlatsé. 

wonderful! Tl. N. sa/kyas, aui‘la 
(= real). 

wood on beach, L. k*’é/qatl. 

—— dried, A. ky4’p’as. 
damp, A. ts’é/mos. 

woodpecker, red-winged, Ls. si’k-oala, 
Ti. tla’tlanitl, L. tla/tlanné’k-, 
H. t)a’tlapéku. 

wool of mountain goat, L. p’a/lEm ; 
pElpEla’/sk‘Em, blunket of —. 

wool and fine hair, H. ky4’tltema. 

word, N. wa’tidEem. 

world, N. wi’nakuis. 


Y. 


to yawn, L. ha’uila. 

yelluw, H. té’qa. 

yes, H. la/a, G. kyaa’. 

yesterday, L. tla/nsutla, H. tla/ntsé. 

— day before yesterduy, H. tla’- 
ntséédEa. 

yew tree, Tl. H. tiz/mk:a. 

you, H. k-aék‘sva/ea, G. yii’qso. 

young man, L. N. ba’bakum, N. 
hé’itla, 

young of —, N. H. —atsé; N. ma/- 
matlatsé, half breed (= young 
of Huropean); k-°’O’tsatsé, 
— crab; H. tsiéa/tsé, — beaver. 
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The Life History of Certain Moths of the Family Cochliopodide, with Notes 
on their Spines and Tubercles. 


By A. 8. Packard, Providence, R. I. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, February 8, 1893.) 


I am under special obligations to Miss Emily L. Morton for the eggs of 
several species of this family, which gave me the opportunity of rearing 
them and thus of observing the freshly hatched larve of species of three 
genera of this most interesting group, none having heretofore been de- 
scribed, unless we except a very brief notice in Buckler’s Larve of the 
British Butterflies and Moths (iii, 76) of the freshly hatched larva of Heter- 
ogenea asella, as follows: ‘‘As well as my strongest lens would show 
them to me, these very small specks of creatures were of an ovate, round- 
ish figure, dark brown above and pale greenish beneath—in short, minia- 
ture representations, apparently, in all respects of the mature larva.”’ 

I was very eager to learn whether the freshly hatched larva of any of 
this group was born in the form of the fully grown larva, and entirely 
without abdominal legs, or whether its body might not be more general- 
ized in shape and structure and with the vestiges at least of such legs. 
The result appears to be that, the young lJarve are, so far as known, 
without traces of abdominal legs, and that while those of the more 
specialized though primitive genera, as Adoneta and Empretia, are born 
with the tubercles already nearly as much specialized as in the full-grown 
larva, in the more modified genus Lithacodes (L. fasciola), the body is 
much more cylindrical and simpler, and thus more modified than in the 
foregoing genera, being without tubercles, but with forked glandular sete. 

Another result of great interest is that the shape of the young larva of 
Adoneta and also of Empretia, with their large tubercles bearing three 
radiating sete or bristles, is such as to remind us of the larve of the 
Saturniide, and to suggest one of two alternatives, viz., (1) either the Coch- 
liopodide have originated from the Saturniide or forms allied to them ; or 
(2) both the Saturniide and Cochliopodide have descended from a common 
stem-form, and this perhaps some Notodontian. 

At all events the systematic position (and in this connection I may say 
that the pupal and imaginal characters bear me out) of the group repre- 
sented by Limacodes and its allies is very near the Saturniide, and not far 
from the Notodontians. It would seem as if the oldest, most generalized, 
or less modified forms, viz., the original ancestors, were the tuberculated 
larve of Euclea, Adoneta and Empretia, as they are more like the larve 
of other Bombyces, particularly the Saturniide and Notodontians. On 
the other hand the nearly smovth slug-worms, without hairs or tubercles 
when fully grown (such as Limacodes and Heterogenea), seem to be the 
most aberrant and modified, viz., have become the most adapted to the 
peculiar mode of larval life emphasized by the term ‘‘slug-worm ;’’ these 
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being caterpillars which have lost by disuse their abdominal legs, the tho- 
racic ones being greatly reduced in size, while by their sluggish disposi- 
tion, by their slug-like, slow gliding mode of progression, and by the pecu- 
liar coloration of such forms as the larval Heterogenea, which mimics the 
red, swollen spots on the leaves of various trees, particularly the oak, 
chestnut, wild cherry etc., we have, as the result of gradual modification 
brought about by adaptation, perhaps the most strange and bizarre type 
of Lepidopterous larva in existence, 

Thus, as a result of adaptation, probably brought about by a series of 
causes unlike those affecting any other caterpillars, we have larve which, 
as in that of L. fasciola and also the larve of Packardia, are entirely green, 
oval in form, and which we have noticed might easily be mistaken for a 
fold or bend ina leaf. These smooth.bodied, unarmed slug-worms are 
protected (1) by their oval shape, the expanded edges of the body appear- 
ing to merge into the surface of the leaf; (2) by their sluggish almost im- 
perceptible gliding motions ; (3) by their pale pea-green ground color, with 
faint yellowish or reddish shadings on the more exposed ridges and pro- 
jections of the body. These and other wholly green ones may have been 
eliminated during the struggle for existence from the earlier, tuberculated 
genera by their resemblance to green galls or swellings on the surfaces of 
leaves. That the larvee of Heterogenea, such as Z/. flexuosa and UZ. testacea, 
are wonderfully similar to the red dipterous or aphidid galls on oak and 
other leaves was first suggested to us by the late Mr. 8S. Lowell Elliott,* 
and since then we have trequently verified his observations, and been 
struck with the wonderful resemblance between these larve and the 
small reddish and greenish galls which appear late in summer on the 
leaves at the time when the larvee themselves become fully grown. These 
forms being thus protected from observation and harm, do not need the 
armature of the other group, the tubercles and spines have disappeared 
through simple disuse ; while being without poison-bearing spines, they 
have also lost by disuse the bright colors and conspicuous spots of the 
armed genera. On the other hand, the larve of Adoneta, Empretia, 
Euclea and allied forms, with their remarkably bright colors and mark- 
ings, and poison-bearing tubercles, feed conspicuously, the warning colors 
and showy ornamentation repelling the attacks of birds. We are inclined 
to the belief that the armed slug-worms were the earlier, from the proba- 
bility that in the Coleoptera the earliest and most generalized groups were 
the Staphylinide, and the carnivorous Carabidae, and allies, while the later, 
most extremely modified forms were the Weevils and Scolytide, in which 
the larve are footless. In the Diptera also it is not improbable that those 
families with the most perfectly developed larva, such as the Culicide 


*Compare the remarks of Mr. Poulton on the meaning of the peculiar method of pro- 
gression in the larvae of Cochliopodide in Trans. Ent. Soc. of London, 1888, 591, wherein he 
states that Mr. Tate could not remember any object which the larve of H. aslia resem- 
bied. Mr. Poulton remarks that they ‘‘ may suggest the appearance of some kind of gall 
on the surface of the leaf.’’ 
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and Tipulide, were the earliest und most generalized types, while the 
Muscidae, with their apodous maggots present the extreme of modification 
though not of specialization, and so with other apodous insects and apo- 
dous Arthropoda in general. 

To return to the Cochliopodide : the great difference between the tuber- 
culated and spinose and the smooth, unarmed genera show that the forms 
were more or less plastic, and though all of them are born without abdom- 
inal legs, yet after atrophy had taken place, the larve of different genera 
became exposed to quite different surroundings and stimuli, and responded 
to such varied changes with the result seen in the numerous genera char- 
acterizing the eastern regions of North and South America, as well us 
Southeastern Asia; Europe only possessing two species, and none being 
yet known from the Pacific slope of North and South America. 

It will, of course, be a matter of great interest to examine the embryos 
of this family in order to determine how late in embryonic life the abdom- 
inal legs disappear, for, undoubtedly, as in the embryos of such Lepidop- 
terous larve as have been examined by embryologists, each segment bears 
a pair of temporary embryonic legs. Probably the legs are represented 
by the transversely oval ventral areas or muscular folds on each segment 
of the abdominal region in the slug-worms. 

As a result of studies with larve and moths I may add that the genus 
Heterogenea is more largely represented in the United States than for- 
merly supposed, and the genera Kronea and Tortricidia are with litile 
doubt synonyms of Heterogenea, the characters which I originally em- 
ployed not being of generic value. 


Tue Lire History OF EMPRETIA STIMULEA CLEMENS. 


I am indebted to Miss Emily L. Morton, of East Windsor, N. Y., for 
the eggs of this interesting form. The larve hatched July 9 to 12 at 
Brunswick, Me., from the eggs sent a few days previous. 

Egg.—As usual in the family, an irregular, oval, flattened, scale-iike 
body, with a very thin edge ; under a half-inch objective the shell is seen 
to be thin, transparent, and without any markings. They are laid in an 
irregular mass, partly overlapping each other. Length, 14 to 2 mm.; 
breadth, 1 mm. 

Freshly Hatched Larva.—Length,1.2 mm. The body is broad and high, 
about three times as long as high, but much more cylindrical than in the 
full-grown larva. The head is pale and the body is pale straw-yellow. 
The eyes are black and distinct. The prothoracic segment is large, some- 
what hood-like, not bearing any visible tubercles, but with two obsolete 
warts, giving rise each to three hairs. The other segments are in this stage 
distinctly marked, especially dorsally and ventrally. On each of the 
second and third thoracic, and the first abdominal segments is a pair of 
high conical tubercles, which are moderately thick at base, and nearly as 
long as one-half the thickness of the body, each giving rise to but three 
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set, which on the average are about three-fourths as long as the tuber- 
cles ; the first (mesothoracic) pair are as large as the second and third, all 
being alike in shape, length and size (Fig. 1). 

Succeeding the three pairs of large high tubercles are five pairs (on seg- 
ments 2to 6) of tubercles which greatly contrast in size with those at 
each end of the body, being very much smaller, only about one-third as 
high as the others, or about one-half as high as the others are thick in 
their middle. On the end of the body are three pairs of large tubercles, 
the first pair of these (on abdominal segment 7) being larger and thicker 
than those on the thoracic and first abdominal segments ; those of the 
pair on the eighth segment are about as large as the pair in front, but those 
on the last pair (on the ninth segment) are about one-half as large and 
long as those on the eighth segment. They all bear only three sete each. 

The sete or hairs appear under a half-inch objective to only taper like a 
simple seta, the tip, however, not being acute, neither very blunt ; but 
under a higher power (4 obj. A. eyepiece), the points are seen to be 
divided or forked, but with only two divisions. Fig. 2 represents a 
tubercle highly magnified, showing the finely forked glandular sete, each 
of which is moved by a retractor muscle (m). 

Larva, Stage J.—Length,5i mm. The three anterior pairs of tubercles 
are paler, the largest (hinder) thoracic pair much darker reddish purple. 
Between the first and second dorsal pair of tubercles are two parallel dorsal 
rows of three pale dots, forming two short parallel broken lines. A yel- 
low spot between the two larger tubercles, and in front isa fine trans- 
verse line connecting two yellow dots, and a similar smaller mark behind 
the yellow spot. Threesimilar marks, ¢.e., a yellow median spot and two 
transverse lines at the base between the abdominal tubercles. The brown- 
and-white edged lines nearly enclose each set of tubercles as before. 
The body is green and straw or lemon color above, and greenish amber 
low down on the sides.* 

Stage III (?).—(July 23.) Length,6mm. The ten anterior fleshy ap- 
pendages are all pale lilac; those in front the paler; the second dorsal 
pair about one-third larger than the first pair, and the third pair about 
one-third larger than the second, and nearer together at their base ; the 
latter are deeper purple, and are dark at the end. The large pair near 
the end are also purple, and only slightly larger than the second anterior 


* Miss Mulifeldt thus describes the young, probably in Stage II, as she observed them 
at St. Louis: “ Late in Augusc of the present year I found quite a colony. probably ten or 
twelve, on a single leaf of the above-mentioned tree. They had but recently hatched, 
but tiny as they were—not more than an eighth of an inch in length—they had all the 
tubercles and other characteristics of the mature larva, except that the saddile-cloth-like spot 
was deep yellow instead of green and the central dorsal spot pinkish gray. They had 
perforated the leaf with small irregular holes. Not thinking that they would readily 
loosen their hold on the leaf, I carried it carelessly in my hand, and when I reached the 
house was much disappointed to find that but two larve remained on it. As these 
thrived and perfected their development to the point of enclosing themselves in cocoons, 
it is evident that maple may be included in the list of their fuod-plants"’ (Bull. Div. 
Ent., 13, 68). 
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pair. The small pair of dorsal ones near the end are greenish yellowish. 
The two lateral ones in front on each side are about three times as large 
as the eight on each side behind them, and they are purplish, while those 
(the eight) behind are pale greenish. 

On the back, behind the first pair of appendages, are two parallel pur- 
plish longitudinal patches, with the pale whitish median line between 
them, and behind them are two dark patches, also separated by the 
median line. Between the second and third pair of appendages is a 
transverse dark brown stripe, which passes around behind the appendages 
but does not meet behind, and behind it isa roundish yellowish median 
patch ; behind this patch, between the bases of the two appendages, is a 
short transverse white line. The tip of the body behind is lemon-yellow, 
and on the second, third and fourth segments behind the third pair of 
appendages is the saddle-like median spot. It has a median oblong lilac- 
brown patch, bearing two transverse broken white short stripes edged 
with brown. On each side of this patch is a white border with three 
scallops externally, and edged with black, the black line forming three 
scallops. The two large purple posterior appendages are partly sur- 
rounded at base by a brown curved line, the two not meeting in front or 
behind, and between the bases of the long conical fleshy tubercles are 
two linear dark stripes. The rest of the body is pale greenish, with a 
slight yellowish tint. The appendages have each slender purplish spines 
of quite even length. It is bright colored and showy, and must depend 
on its spines for immunity from attack. 

It feeds in this stage on the upper surface of cherry leaves, eating off 
the surface, leaving large dark patches. Crushed one of the small ones, 
and found the hairs painful and annoying to my hand. 

S'age Ill or IV (?).—Length, 7-8 mm. The thoracic segments—. e., 
all the region bearing the anterior tubercles or papulee—is now dark red- 
dish brown ; the third, or hinder thoracic tubercles, dark reddish brown, 
and the yellowish dots and lines are obsolete, only the bright yellow spot 
behind the third pair of thoracic tubercles being left. The two anterior 
piirs of tubercles are much paler than the third pair and the pair on the 
eighth abdominal segment. The last pair on the end of the body are pale 
amber. The lateral papule or tubercles are still green. The yellow 
dorsal region between the thoracic and abdominal papule is now yellow, 
edged with white on the side low down, and in front and behind are white 
borders edged part of the way with dark reddish brown. In front of and 
behind the ‘‘saddle”’ are two twin dark dots. Thesaddle is plain brown, 
oval, cylindrical, bordered with white, which is edged within with rosy, 
and, on the outer edge, with dark brown, this border being interrupted 
in front and behind, opposite the twin dark dots. All around, and at the 
base of the large tubercles on the eighth abdominal segment, the back is 
dark reddish brown with a median yellow spot, and behind on the next 
segment are two large oblique oval white spots, meeting on the middle of 
the body, and faintly tinged with lemon-yellow. 
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Full-fed Larva.—Length, 20 mm.; breadth, 7 mm. The body is very 
thick and stout, nealy one-half as long as broad, the dorsal surface regu- 
larly convex, being well rounded above, a little wider in front than be- 
hind. The prothoracic segment, with no tubercles, forming a hood for the 
head, which is dull amber colored with darker spots. The second thoracic 
segment with four spinulose fleshy conical tubercles, the dorsal ones 
slightly larger than the lateral ones. Similar ones on the third thoracic 
segment, but they are a little larger. On the first and eighth abdominal 
segments are two very large diverging horn-like processes, and armed with 
coarse spinules, which like those elsewhere are simple, ending in a slender, 
stiff corneous black point. On the last segment is a pair of small tuber- 
cles and a terminal pair of rust-brown flattened branches of singular 
spinules. The body is rust-brown, with a livid hue, and the skin is gran- 
ulated. Abdominal segments 2-7 are pea-green, bordered below with a 
white lateral line, and enclosing a large dorsal round brown spot bor- 
dered with whitish. Between the base of the horns is a small pale spot, 
and behind are two nearly adjoining yellowish-white patches. 

The shape of the stout spines on the tubercles of the full-grown larva 
is represented by Fig. 3, a, which is, however, one of the smaller spines. 
A singular spine is represented at Fig. 3, ); it is clavate, and arises from 
a papilla situated on the middle of the tubercle near the edge ; such clavate 
sete as these are very rare, the only other one observed was situated 
on the middle of another tubercle below the group of papille, which 
extends to the end of the tubercle. A very remarkable spine, and one 
which we believe is largely concerned in producing the poisonous and 
irritating effects resulting from contact with the caterpillar of this species, 
is one situated in scattered groups near the end of the tubercles. A group 
of three is represented at ¢. They are not firmly embedded in the cuticle, 
but on the contrary appear to become very easily loosened and detached, 
and they probably, when brought into contact with the skin of any ag- 
gressor, burrow underneath, and are probably in part the cause of the 
continual itching and annoyance occasioned by this creature. It will be 
seen by reference to Fig. 3, e’, that the body of the spine is spherical 
with one large elongated conical spine arising from it, the spherical base 
being beset with a number of minute, somewhat obtuse spinules. This 
spine reminds one of an old-fashioned caltrop, and a group of them con- 
stitutes a formidable armature. The cuticle at the end of the tubercles is 
granulated, each fine projection being the end of a vase-shaped papilla, 
all being closely crowded together, as atc. The skin of the body between 
the tubercles is seen to be finely shagreened, an appearance due to the 
presence of fine clear teeth more or less curved and bent, which arise from 
a very finely granulated surface, as at d. It will thus be seen to what an 
unusual extent the differentiation of the spines and of the armature of the 
cuticle itself is carried in this highly specialized form. 

Miss Murtfeldt has called my attention to the variation in the larve in 
the length of the tubercles, in the intensity of coloring, and the presence 
or absence of the cream-colored spots. 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE MORE SALIENT ONTOGENETIC FEATURES. 
A. Congenital Adaptational Features. 


1. The tubercles on the second and third thoracic and the first, seventh 
and eighth abdominal segments three times the size of those on abdominal 
segments 2-6; these tubercles being already differentiated at birth and 
more markedly so than in Adoneta. 

2. Head not capable of being withdrawn into and concealed by the pro- 
thoracic segment. 

3. The tubercles each bear only three two-forked glandular sete. 

4. The body is more cylindrical than in the later stages, and colorless. 


B. Evolution of Adaptational Features. 


1. In Stage II the form and general colors of the full-fed larva are 
assumed. 
2. The tubercles are now armed with numerous poisonous spinules. 


Note.—From what we now know of the congenital, as compared with 
the later acquired adaptational characters of Cochliopods, it is evident that 
the latter are acquired at an earlier stage than in most other caterpillars. 


LARVA OF EvcLEA QuEeRcETI (H. 8.) (4onrToR PACK.). 


The following description is based on over a dozen individuals, found 
from August 25 to September 8 at Brunswick, Me., on the red or swamp 
maple and the beech, most abundantly, however, on the former, and 
always on the under side of the leaves. 

Last Stage.—Length, 18 mm.; breadth, 5-6 mm. 

The outline of the body seen from above is regularly elliptical, each end 
being alike. Body with a broad dorsal, flat, plateau-like surface, not so 
wide as the body, extending from one end to the other, and bearing a row 
of high conical papilliform tubercles of unequal size. From this plateau- 
like surface the sides of the body fall away nearly vertically down toa 
slight ridge bearing long slender papule, and situated above the edge of 
the creeping disk. The body is in general pea-green of two shades, a 
lighter and darker, with a yellowish hue, assimilating it to the color of the 
under side of the leaves of its food-plant. 

Along the body are two dorsal rows, wide apart, of high, elongated, 
densely spinose conical tubercles, the spinules black on the distal half. 
Those of the first pair, situated on the second thoracic segment, are green ; 
those of the second and third pair yellowish ; those of the third pair are 
larger than the second, and the second than the first. All these tubercles 
are usually reddish on the distal half. On the next five segments is a pa‘r 
of small rounded tubercles ; the first pair, situated on the second abdom- 
inal segment, the smallest, and the third pair the largest. The ridge 
bearing these tubercles is orange, edged with yellow. Between the sec- 
ond and third pair of large anterior tubercles is a rounded madder-brown 
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spot, and a much larger second one between the first and second pair of 
small tubercles, which is a deep rust-red or brown-madder squarish or 
oblong patch ; a similar one lies between the fourth and fifth tubercles, 
and a fourth smaller, more rounded one between the first and second 
pairs of the large terminal tubercles. At the end of the body are three 
pairs of high conical tubercles like those in front. The twoanterior pairs 
are the largest, and those of the posterior pair project out horizontally 
backwards and are green, the others being yellowish. In the green 
median dorsal space is a pale median dorsal line, edged distinctly with 
black, and the sides of the area are edged with black, and dilate near the 
base of the tubercles, forming black blotches. 

The outer side of the subdorsal ridge is edged with black in the same 
way, and this system of black marks connects with a lateral series of polyg- 
onal nearly circular black rings on the vertical sides of the body, and 
each enclosing two pale, depressed, oval, green areas. There is a lateral 
series of nine green, long, slender, pointed, spinulate tubercles. Nearly 
each tubercle on the upper side bears a large pale brown patch like a mass 
of sand (under a high-power Tolles’ triplet [ cannot discover the nature of 
this sand-like mass, which is wanting on the first two and last one). At 
the end of the body are four conical, high, deep black pencils of fine 
hairs ; one between the last and penultimate subdorsal tubercle and an- 
other in front between the penultimate subdorsal and last lateral tubercle. 
On the first thoracic segment are a few fine hairs ; it is green and not 
spotted. The head is green, with the mouth-parts dark. Fig. 4 repre- 
sents a dorsal tubercle with its spines ; it is perhaps from too old a speci- 
men to show the unicellular poison glands at the base of the spines; 8., a 
single forked minute spinule ; c¢., the cuticle at the base of the tubercle 
containing clear roundish spaces with a raised edge. There seem to be no 
caltrops or minute spines in the cuticle of this genus. 

Two specimens living on the oak were received from New York through 
Mr. Simpson. One of them is colored as usual, but the subdorsal madder- 
brown or reddish squarish spots between the papulw are dull and rather 
faint. The other, larger, is quite different in color from normal individu- 
als. The body and dorsal papule instead of green are dull orange-red- 
dish, while the reddish patches between the subdorsal papule are faint and 
smaller than usual. The network of what are usually black lines on the 
sides is rather reddish. The polygonal lateral areas include an upper 
often dumbbell-shaped pale spot, aud a lower double pale spot, the oblique 
oval spot being supplemented by a pale dot just below and in front. The 
posterior black conical tuft of hairs is much larger than the lateral ones in 
front. 

It began to spin a thin cocoon September 14. 

Two full-grown larve, apparently of this species, were found August 1, 
on the back of a pear tree and received from J. H. Pearson, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. I will copy my description: Body oblong, flattened 
beneath, convex above, with a slight subdorsal ridge on each side of the 
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back, giving a slightly quadrilateral outline to the animal in section. It 
is pale ultramarine green, the fleshy conical spines or papule being 
deeper green. Of these papule thereare two subdorsal rows, ten ina row, 
and otherwise as already described. The spinules of these papule are 
white at the base, with the distal end black. There is a row of lateral 
spines similarly spinulated and of uniform size. The four pairs of square 
spots are blackish, those of the anterior pair (on second thoracic seg- 
ment) being rounded. They are more or less connected with dorsal 
irregular lines and dots. On the side of each segment is a blackish ring, 
lined within more or less distinctly with white, and enclosing a roundish 
hexagonal green spot. 

Remarks.—The larve of the genus Euclea are wonderfully differentiated 
and specialized as to their papillz and surface markings, as well as colors. 
The object of this or rather the process by which these structures and 
markings have gradually appeared, can, so far as we can now see, only be 
explained by supposing that they are warning structures and colors, the 
gay colors enabling the insect to be easily seen and the forbidding spines 
preventing their being swallowed by birds after once being detected. On 
the other hand, the more plain, unarmed larve of Heterogenea are in- 
stances of protective resemblance, as their lives are saved by their exceed- 
ingly sluggish movements and their green colors, assimilated to the bues 
of the under side of the leaves, in which they rest, for the most part 
nearly immovable. Yet why should Euclea feed like Heterogenea and 
allies ou the under side of the leaf, and not on the upper, where it would be 
readily seen? 


PARASA CHLORIS H. Scr. (P. FRATERNA GROTE). 


The larva, like those of many other Cochliopods, lives on the under 
side of the leaf of its food-plants. It often, however, begins at the end 
of a leaf and eats down to the base ; it remains on the under side, but 
the hood bends over so as to be seen from above, but the color, exactly 
like that of a brown sere part of the leaf, protects it. Several specimens 
were kindly sent me by Miss Morton, September 4. 

Full-grown Larva.—Length, 15mm. The body is oblong, square ; when 
seen in section it is somewhat trapezoidal, the dorsal surface being flat- 
tened, though still somewhat convex, and one-half to two-thirds as wide 
as the creeping disk or under side of the body. Posteriorly the body ends 
in a long, slender, fleshy projection or “ tail,’’ which is somewhat spinose 
and slightly forked at the end. Along each side of the dorsal area is a 
row of short, thick, retractile tubercles which bear peculiar stout spines, 
which are whitish, tipped with brown at the ends. Fig. 5, sp. represents 
a part of one of these tufts of sharp spines, which are white, becoming 
dark towards the ends ; ct¢., the spiny cuticle of the body, the spinules 
being modified cuticular cells ; ct’, the same seen from above. A few cal- 
trops were to be seen. The third pair from the head is situated nearly on 
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the second abdominal segment, and is twice as large as the others ; those 
on the eighth abdominal segment are much larger than the other abdomi- 
nal tubercles (which are minute), and the spines on this pair are whiter 
than those on the other tubercles. A brown line washed externally with 
paler bounds the sides of the back. A lateral row of small tubercles bear- 
ing spines is situated around the edge, the middle of each tubercle being 
raised, convex. The spiracles are minute, white, somewhat raised, and 
situated in a darker round area. Low down between the two rows of 
tubercles is a row of smooth, kidney-shaped depressed spots. The head is 
chestnut, the labrum paler. The under side or creeping disk is pale flesh 
color edged above with a reddish stripe, becoming reddish brown above. 
The body above is of a rich velvety dark flesh-red brown. Some individ- 
uals are much darker than others. The under side of the “tail’’ is flesh 
colored, reddish above, and on top of a rich brown. 

In this species the spiracles are plainly seen to be arranged, as in Lima- 
codes scapha, on the side of the body rather low down, but above the edge 
of the creeping disk. 

In P. chloris ( fraterna Grote) the tail-like end of the body is longer and 
better developed, and more movable and nutant than in the larva of 
Packardia. It is slowly raised and lowered while the animal is creeping, 
with the result that it must be deterrent to ichneumon and other insect 
enemies. The ‘‘tail’’ is quite hirsute, and is flesh-colored below and at 
the end, but on the upper side is brown like the body. It varies in length. 
The ‘‘hood”’ or prothoracic segment is in this species larger and freer 
from the second thoracic segment than usual, 

On one of the larve was observed an oval cylindrical ichneumon egg. 


Lire History oF ADONETA SPINULOIDES HERRICH-SCHAEFFER. 


Batches of the eggs of this Cochliopod were also very kindly sent me 
by Miss Emily L. Morton, from New Windsor ; they hatched July 18 or 19. 
The eggs are so flat, scale-like and transparent, that they must be very 
difficult to detect on the leaf of the food plant. Thus the eggs must be 
to an unusual extent free from attack of other insects or the gaze of birds, 
etc. 

In Stage IT, when feeding, the upper (never the lower) surface. says Mr. 
Bridgham, is eaten, and all the contents, leaving only the lower skin of 
the leaf, thus forming little pits on the surface. 

Egg.—Very flat, rounded, oval, with very thin edges ; varying much 
in size, some being twice as large as others, varying from 0.7 to 1.4 mm. 
in length, and nearly as broad aslong. The cast shell is thin, membrane- 
like, not preserving its shape after the exit of the larva, and not showing 
any markings. Though the eggs themselves vary so much, yet the larve 
within are of nearly the same size. This variation in size is very unusual 
in insects and may be correlated with some interesting peculiarities of the 
oviduct. 
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The Freshly Hatched Larve.—Length, 0.8 to 1.2mm. The body is oval, 
cylindrical, with both ends nearly alike. The dorsal tubercles are large, 
prominent, conical ; those on the second and third thoracic and first ab- 
dominal segments are large, conical, and twice the size of those on the sec- 
ond and third abdominal segments, while those (in one of my specimens) 
on the fourth segment are as large as those on the first or seventh segment, 
but in another no larger than those on segments 2, 3, 5 and 6 ; those on 
segments 5 and 6 are of the same size as those on segments 2 and 3; those 
on segment 7 are as large as those on segment 1; those on segment 8 a 
little smaller than those on segment 7; those on segment 9 of the same 
size as those in the middle of the body. From each of these tubercles 
arise three glandular hairs or sete, which are on the average about a third 
longer than the tubercles themselves ; they are rather stout, tapering 
slowly from the base to the tip, slightly curved, and divided at the end 
(as seen under a } objective B eyepiece) into three short minute forks. 

There is a lateral row of tubercles, one to each segment, beginning 
with the second thoracic, which are smaller or about half as large as the 
smallest dorsal ones, and each bearing three sete. The segments are 
quite well distinguished. The head is white, about one-half or two-thirds 
as wide as the body: the latter is at first pearly white, and later with a 
purplish shade on the back ; the skin is very finely granulated, and the 
spines are blackish towards the tips. 

Fig. 6. A camera sketch, from an alcoholic specimen, of the freshly 
hatched larva ; both rows of dorsal tubercles are represented (author del. ). 
Fig. 7. A restoration of the same by Mr. Bridgham, corrected by the 
author ; f, front view. Fig. 8, a. Third thoracic dorsal tubercle (or first 
abdominal), bearing three spinules at the end, each terminating in three 
short, minute, obtuse forks ; a’, ends of four spinules ; from each fork or 
branch a stria passes down to the base of the spinule. 

The following description of Stage II has been drawn up from a specimen 
stated by Mr. Bridgham (to whom I sent the eggs and freshly hatched 
young) to have molted once, and from which he made his Fig. 215. The 
drawing was made July 20, the specimen feeding on the scrub oak. 

Stage I1.—Length, 2.8; width, 1.4mm. The larva is now at least three 
times as large as before molting, and it would be difficult (as I have not 
myself seen the larva alive in this stage) to believe that it could be in Stage 
II, unless Mr. Bridgham had noted the fact on his sketch that it was drawn 
‘‘after the first molt.’’ The larva has now assumed nearly the shape and 
nearly the colors of the fully-grown larva, the tubercles even being a little 
larger in proportion, and with the spines as numerous and as large as in the 
last stage. The body is broad and flat, and the head is entirely concealed 
by the prothoracic hood. The skin is finely granulated. The tubercles are 
now completely differentiated, and are indeed a little larger in proportion 
to the body than in the full-grown larva. 

Fig. 9 represents a small anterior lateral tubercle after the first molt ; 
the unicellular poison cells not distinctly seen; a, a larger lateral tubercle. 
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Fig. 10, tubercles of last stage; a, tubercle with venomous spinules ; 
b, space at the base of a tubercle densely covered with caltrop-like 
spinules ; these caltrops are very easily loosened, and can readily work 
under the skin ; ¢, end of a tubercle; c’, part of the base of a tubercle, 
with the granulated cuticle near the base; d, two caltrops enlarged ; e, 
two venomous spines, with the unicellular gland in the expanded base of 
the spine ; e’, a spine of different shape on the same tubercle (author del. ). 

The second and third thoracic dorsal tubercles are a little slenderer and 
smaller than the pair on the first abdominal segment. The pair on the 
fourth abdominal segment are neatly three times larger than those on 
abdominal segments 2, 3, 5 and 6; those on segments 7 and 8 are of the 
size of those on abdominal segments 4 and 1. 

The ground color is a pale, delicate pea-green ; most of the tubercles 
are green, but the large dorsal tubercles on first, fourth and seventh ab- 
duminal segments are now rose reddish ; the others only taintly stained 
with roseate. 

It thus appears that all the essential characters of the fully grown larva 
are assumed in the second stage, and at a period much earlier than in the 
larvee of some, if not all, of the other Bombycine tamilics. This accelera- 
tion of development of the adaptational characters of the larva seems to 
occur also in Empretia, and probably in Lithacodia, and is perhaps com- 
mon to the group. Additional observations are, however, much needed 
on this interesting point. 

The following description is drawn up from ten larve kindly sent me 
by Mr. Fred. B. Simpson from New York. It feeds on japonica, and 
will, he says, eat the wild rose. 

Stage [11.—Length, 4mm. Body with the segments in this genus dis- 
tinct. It is rather narrow and elongated, nearly three times as long as 
wide. The back of the body is well rounded, forming a slight approach 
to that of ordinary caterpillars ; the segments convex, and the sutures 
between them deep and distinct ; the dorsal region is narrower than the 
sides, which flare out somewhat ; in transverse section the body is some- 
what trapezoidal. The prothoracic segment forms a true hood, which is 
slightly bilobed on the front edge, and encloses the head when the latter 
is retracted. The head is moderately large, pale green, and the region of 
the mouth is darker, pale chestnut. 

The three segments behind the first thoracic each bear a pair of large 
high pear-shaped or high conical bright pale coral-red tubercles, densely 
spinose and pappose. At the end of the body, on the three last segments, 
are three similar pairs of coral-red tubercles, those of the last pair being 
slenderer, more pointed, and projecting out backwards; they are also 
green, of the same hue as the body, but in the larger specimens they 
become red. Between these two sets of large red tubercles are five pairs 
of small green ones, which are one-third as large as the largest red ones ; 
they are not situated quite so near together, and are all of the same size ; 
the third pair are connected by a transverse greenish ridge; from this 
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ridge to the back of the second segment, or between the first pair of red 
tubercles is a broad, irregular patch of dull purple, interrupted between 
the second and third anterior red tubercles by a transverse green line. 

On the posterior half of the body is a patch formed of three purplish 
patches connected together ; the third and last of the three portions form- 
ing the patch, which ends before reaching the middle pair of the three 
posterior pairs of tubercles. The sides of the body fall away precip- 
itously, spreading out a little at the base or edge of the creeping ventral 
disk. On this edge is a series of nine green pappose and spinose papille 
or tubercles, the anterior two or three and the last being very slightly 
larger than the middle ones. Between the ventro-lateral and subdorsal 
rows the sides are variegated with upright ridges connecting the lower 
and upper tubercles. The sides of the body are dark pea-green, and the 
dorsal region faintly yellowish green, the subdorsal papille being yel- 
lowish green and the lower ones dark pea-green. 

In one slightly larger (4.5 mm. in length) the body above is stained 
less red and purple than usual, the posterior purplish patch not yet formed, 
and only represented by purplish points, while the third pair of anterior 
papille and the first and third pair of the posterior set are still green. 
Also the subdorsal line along the tubercles are whitish yellow. 

It thus at this stage varies considerably in coloration and in the distinct- 
ness of the hues. 

Stage IV.—Length, 7mm. When in this stage it only differs from the 
smaller ones in the dorsal purplish patches being more greenish in the 
middle, and edged distinctly with darker and externally brighter tints 
Each segment, also, covered by the purplish patches bears a pair of minute 
greenish warts, which are much less distinct in the smaller ones; some- 
times two of these warts are connected by a greenish line, Also in this 
stage the last pair of dorsal papille are red, and the middle papille are 
stained with bright red on the inside at the base, sometimes the red stain 
being connected with the red border of the dorsal patch. In this and the 
next stage the body is somewhat higher over the thoracic region, falling 
away slightly posteriorly. 

Last stage (V), fully grown larva.—Length, 12mm. (The largest and 
most distinctly marked larve selected for description.) The body is of 
the same shape as before, ¢. e., when one-half grown. The dorsal plateau 
is as wide as the body, the sides falling away rapidly from the edge of the 
plateau ; the sides of the plateau are rounded over, not forming ridges. 
The two great patches on the yellowish plateau are pale purplish madder, 
darker on the edges, and edged with bright brick-red or Venetian red, 
while the papule are bright cherry or vermilion red. There is a faint, 
pale medio-dorsal line. The purplish patch begins on the front end of the 
second thoracic segment and contracts deeply between the second pair of 
papule and again between the third pair, ending suddenly in a mucronate 
point situated between the sixth pair of papule. The second patch begins 
at a point situated between the sixth and seventh pair of papule, contracts 
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narrowly between the ninth pair, ending just in front of and between 
the penultimate or tenth pair. The first patch then is composed of three 
sections or saddle-shaped dilatations, of whith the last or third extends a 
little way down the sides of the plateau, and there are two divisions of 
the second patch, the first the larger, and extending down the sides of the 
plateau, but not so far as the third division of the first or anterior patch. 
Between the first pair of papule is a greenish median, transverse spot, 
and on each side of the first section of the purple patch are two greenish 
dots like a stunted exclamation mark. These dots appear to be modified 
surfuce dorsal piliferous warts, but they bear no hairs. A few fine pilifer- 
ous tubercles are scattered along the sides of the body. On the middle 
section of the first or anterior purplish patch are four rounded, impressed, 
modified, greenish warts, and on the third section there are’six of them. 
On the posterior or second patch the first and larger division bears four 
such round greenish spots, with a darker centre representing an aborted 
hair, and on the last division are two similar spots. The last two pairs of 
spots are connected by a faint line of the same color. ‘The three anterior 
pairs of pupule which increase in size to the third pair are all bright, del- 
icate cherry or vermilion red, The three last pairs are of the same cvlor, 
except the last pair which are green at base ; of these three the middle pair 
(the tenth pair of all) are longest and highest, being twice as long and 
high as the ninth pair. The fourth and fifth pair are very small and 
green, while the sixth pair are somewhat larger than the two pairs in front, 
and the two pairs behind, and tinged with bright reddish. The papule 
are all densely spined, the spines stiff and sharp and blackish at the ends, 
greenish at the base. On each side, low down, is a row of nine small, 
spiny papule, rather difficult to detect as they are concolorous with the 
body. Directly below them are the minute, pale, circular spiracles. The 
paupule are situated on a ridge, while the spiracles are just below it. Be- 
tween the papule is a pale lemon-yellow streak. The plateau is yellow- 
ish green abuve and on the sides, while the sides are dark pea-green. The 
skin of the entire body is finely granulated, 

This larve indicates in some pvints of its structure its descent and that 
of the group to which it belongs, from the Attacine ; these points are the 
setiferous tubercles, and the distinctness of the segments from one another, 
the sutures between them being well marked. Adoneta is one of the more 
generalized torms, while Limacodes (scapha) and Heterogenea seem to 
be the most modified, specialized or aberrant forms. Hence Adoneta, 
etc., are more like the probable ancestors of the group than any other 
genus. 

Several singular microgaster cocoons occurred on some individuals, 
being white and projecting vertically from the back. 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE MORE SALIENT ONTOGENETIC FEATURES. 


A. Congenital Adaptational Features. 


1. No tubercles on the prothoracic segment. 

2. The dorsal tubercles on the second and third thoracic and first, 
fourth, seventh and eighth abdominal segments double the size of those 
on the other segments, the tubercles being already differentiated at birth. 

8. The prothoracic segment not yet forming a hood, the head not re- 
tracted within it so readily as in the last stages. 

4. The tubercles each bear only three three-forked glandular setx. 

5. The segments are more distinct than in the later stages. 

6. The body is pearly white, slightly purplish on the back. 


B. Evolution of Adaptational Features. 


1 The body in Stage IT assumes nearly the form and colors of the last 
stage, the tubercles being armed with numerous spines, and some of them 
tinted with red. 

2. In Stage III, the colors and appearance of the full-fed larva are 
assumed. 


LARVA OF PHOBETRON 8P. 


Received from Miss Soule, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., September 10, on 
maple. Length,9 mm. Anterior pair of flaps (of which there are ten 
pairs, five pairs being larger than the others), spreading out on each 
side, and as broad at the end as long; those of the four other pairs 
directed backwards ; those of the second pair are one-half as large as the 
third pair, and are flattened. The fourth pair are very small ; the fifth 
pair slightly larger than the third. The ninth pair are elongate, conical 
pointed and palein hue. The tenth pair are minute, directed horizontally 
backwards and pale yellow. The upper surface of the body is much 
flattened. The color of the body is pale sandy brown, becoming paler 
towards the end of the body. Though young it appears to be quite differ- 
ent from the ordinary larva of P. pithectum. 

The spines and hairs of Phobetrum pithecium present some interesting 
peculiarities. Fig. 11, a, represents one of the flaps, which is connected 
with the body by a very slight attachment at a ¢, situated at the base of the 
flattened bilobed process, which is naked beneath ; the free lube is fringed 
with delicate plumose hairs ; b, represents the end of one of the smaller 
flaps, clothed with plumose hairs and naked at the end, which bears a 
very long seta ; d’, this terminal seta, enlarged still more, with a few thick 
spinulate sete near the base. 

Fig. 12, two of the plumose hairs from a flap ; all of the other processes 
have similar hairs. 

The last genus of the spinose Cochliopodids is Isa (Sisyrosea). Fig. 13 
represents the end of one of the lateral tubercles of the first abdominal seg- 
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ments of J. (Sisyrosea) inornata. Fig. 14, a, end of the same still more en- 
larged containing the supposed venomous glands; 6, a group of three 
minute spines at the base of a tubercle, two of them containing the nuclei 
of the poison-cells ; c, the basal minute spines at the base of the adjoining 
tubercle, with the spinulated cuticle (d) of the skin of the body between 
them; d’, granulations of the skin, with two minute spines and a fine 
hair-like seta ; d’’, portion of the cuticle, with minute forked spinules and 
granulations ; p, a hollow spine filled with poison. 


Tae Eariy Staces or Limacopes scapHa HARRIs. 


The young live on the under side of the leaf, eating holes out of the 
middle. 


Stage IT(?)—Length, 3 mm. On Myrica gale, August 4, from Miss C. E. 
Soule. The body is oval, much flattened compared with the full-grown 
larva, being of the shape of a flat-iron, the back being much depressed 
instead of rising into a conical dorsal ridge as in the final stage. It is 
square or docked in front and pointed at the end of the body. It is 
greenish, with a slight amber-yellow tint; but the much raised thick rim 
or edge of the body is stained brick-red, both the outer and inner edge of 
the red portion being scalloped, while a reddish bridge is thrown across 
the depression just in front of the middle. 


Stage IV, or that before the last.—Received, August 26, from Miss 
Soule. Length, 6 mm.; breadth, 3 mm. The body is still much 
broader and flatter above than in the full-fed worm ; the dorsal surface 
is broader than the ventral, the sides overhanging the creeping disk, 
while the dorsal surface is broad and depressed, the sides rising or turned 
up somewhat, while the sides of the body are deeply hollowed in. The 
body is widest in the middle where there are two large, dark blood-red 
patches which touch each on the median line of the body. Near the end 
on each side of the body (on the third or fourth segments from the 
pointed end of the body) are two pairs of small dark-red spots, connected 
at the base on the reddish rim of the dorsal field ; and on the first pair of 
spots at the base on the edge of the body is a clear white dot which 
extends underneath. The edge of the dorsal depressed surface is some- 
what stained irregularly with dark blood-red ; the red accentuated at 
intervals by four or five dark-red dots. On each side of the body are two 
alternating series of round areas, as if stamped into the skin. On each 
side of the body below are two rows of somewhat similar roundish im- 
pressed spots. On each side above is a row of nine chitinous crescent- 
shaped marks. These spots do not differ in hue from the body. The 
prothoracic segment or hood is reddish in front and the shoulder of the 
next segment is stained with red. The head is pale green, dark around 
the eyes and mouth. 

The specimen described below agrees exactly with Harris’ figure (Corr. 
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P|. iii, Fig. 8). It was found on Vaccinium corymbosum at Providence, 
October 5. 

Full-fed Larvo.—Length, 15 mm.; greatest height, 7 mm.; breadth of 
body, 8.5mm. The body is short and high, quadrangular in transverse 
section, bulging out a little near the creeping disk. The back slopes 
rapidly down from the middle to each end, which is acute, ending in a 
point or process, so that the caterpillar looks like a little rough skiff. The 
head end is a little truncated, the head not seen from above, while the 
posterior end is acutely pointed and held somewhat elevated from the 
surface. Each side of the broad flat back is sharply ridged, and on the 
outside on the lateral edge of the ridge is a row of eight small, square, 
brownish spots. The segments are flat and continuous, the sutures obso- 
lete, so that neither above nor on the sides is the body segmented, a char- 
acteristic of the larve of this genus, which as regards the caterpillar is 
highly modified or specialized in shape and external structure. In the 
middle of the back the ridge is slightly swollen and inside are two large 
diffuse pale-lilac patches ; there is a similar pair of patches near the end 
of the body. The head is brown and of the usual shape. The prothoracic 
segment or hood has a V-shaped fissure or opening in front; it is lilac 
above, greenish behind. On each side of the body above is a series of 
faintly impressed, oblong (vertically situated) impressed areas, each con- 
taining a round pale-brown scar. There is a row of scars below the spira- 
cles, and a row of smaller scars along the edge of the bottom of the body. 
There are seven round pale-brown spiracles visible ; the eighth, if present, 
I have been as yet unable to detect. 

The larva of this species differs generically from that of Lithacodia fas 
ciolu in the very broad dorsal plateau, which is as broad as the body, the 
sides being perpendicular, and either full or hollow, this being dependent 
on the motions of the insect. The skin is smoother, less rough and granu- 
Jated than usual, and there are in general no minute sete or fine hairs, 
except a few scattered hairs near the edge of the creeping disk. 

The peculiar shining, glistening green color is half way in hue between 
the color of the upper and under side of the leaf. There is a narrow, 
threadlike yellow dorsal line from which a fine yellow line passes off at 
right angles along the suture of three of the segments near the middle of 
the body. On the third and fourth abdominal segments the lateral ridge, 
which is well pronounced, is swollen and raised, and stained yellow, but 
tinged with deep blood red on the top of the dorsal ridge. On theseventh 
abdominal segment it is flattened and hollow, and there is a subtriangular 
hollow, pale, yellowish brown, edged with deep red. All the four sub- 
dorsal patches resemble the small sere and brown spots on the oak leaf, 
which are generally yellowish brown and reddish; the imitation in 
color, as in other Limacodid larve, being striking. The edge of the 
creeping disk is whitish yellow. The body ends in a short, conical, tail- 
like process, the tip of which is brownish, and on this process the two 
subdorsal ridges and the two lower yellowish-white lines above the 
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creeping disk meet. On each side of the dorsal plateau is an alternating 
row of impressed areas representing flattened and otherwise modified 
warts, and on the sides are the spiracles, which are round and colored like 
parchment. Below, alternating with the spiracles, is a row of minute 
sunken warts, and above, also alternating with the spiracles, is a row of 
ten oval or dumbbell-shaped pale spots, situated on a large subtriangular 
impressed field. This field is seen under the microscope to be granulated, 
while the surface of the body around them is singularly roughened with 
minute raised, curved or new-moon-shaped granulations. 


LARVA OF PACKARDIA ELEGANS (PACKARD). 


The larve of this species frequently occurred on the leaves of the wild 
cherry at Providence, in rather dense, dark pine woods near the banks of 
the Seekonk river, during the last two weeks of September. The flexible 
tongue-like tail, reminding one of that of Parasa fraterna, though not 
perhaps homogenetic with that, is a good generic character, and it may be 
an incipient deterrent movable organ serving to frighten away ichneu- 
mons and tachinas. 

Full-grown Larva.—Length, 14 mm.; breadth, 5.5mm. This larva is 
allied to that of Limacodes fusciola, but differs generically in the long 
tail-like prolongation at the end of the body. The body is oval, but 
longer and narrower than usual, and rather high, with a rather narrow 
but well-marked median plateau-like surface bounded by well-marked, 
distinctly scalloped ridges, which are stained whitish lemon-yellow. 
From this plateau the sides of the body fall rapidly off; the surface of 
each lateral region or declivity is steep and somewhat holiowed, and 
about twice as wide as the median plateau (in Z. fasciola the plateau is 
about as wide as one of the lateral regions). The sutures between the 
segments are indistinct, not so well marked as in Z. fasciola. Along the 
middle of the plateau is a row of pale, whitish-green, rounded spots 
which extend nearly to the whitish ridge, and are centred by a slightly 
raised, dark-green spot. It does not form a tubercle or flattened wart. 
On each side along the middle of the lateral region is a row of ten similar 
spots, and farther down is a submarginal row of irregular subtriangular 
lemon-yellow spots, each situated directly below the dark-green centre of 
the whitish spots above. 

The sides of the body, viz., the margin above the creeping disk, are 
slightly scalloped (the drawing well shows this), the points of the scallops 
being under a high-power Tolles triplet seen to be well emphasized by 
a minute piliferous- tubercle, a little larger than the other granulations 
which roughen the skin. 

The end of the median plateau is greatly prolonged into a long, tail- 
like, flexible, fleshy, acutely conical granulated process which is stained 
cherry-red above, the only red on the body. The end of the creeping 
disk is provided with fine short hairs. 
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A moth appeared in the breeding box June 6, and another June 7; it 
rested on the sides, with its wings depressed and the abdomen raised in 
the air. 

Cocoon.—Rounded oval, of the usual shape; length, 6.5 mm.; shorter 
diameter, 4.6 mm. 

My larva and also some excellent figures, with details, agree with Mr. 
Dyar’s description of the larva of P. elegans in Can. EHnt., Dec., 1891, 277. 

I have two good figures by Mr. Bridgham of the larva of P. geminata, 
which agree well with Dyar’s description in Can. Hnt., Dec., 1891, p. 277, 
except that the tail is not slightly tipped with reddish. It was found 
on the chestnut, September 16, and also on the wild cherry. 


Tae ParTIAL Lire History or LITHACODIA FASCIOLA 
(HERR.-SCHAEFFER). 


I am indebted to Mis3.Emily L. Morton for the opportunity of studying 
the freshly hatched larva of this species, as about the middle of June she 
very kindly sent me the eggs from New Windsor, N. Y., which hatched 
out at Brunswick, Me., July 18 or 19. 

Kgg.—Irregularly oval; length, 1 mm. ; thin, seale-like, and the shell 
very thin and transparent. As they had dried on the paper on which they 
were laid, it is impossible to see whether the shell is marked with polygo- 
nal areas or not.* 

The Freshly Hatched Larva (Fig 15).—Length, 0.8 mm. The body 
is white, tinged with yellowish ; and the head instead of being white, as in 
Adoneta and Empretia, is somewhat amber colored ; the eyes are black 
and distinct ; the body is.about four times as long as thick and slightly 
thicker through the second and third thoracic segments than elsewhere. 
The thoracic legs are unusually small. There are no tubercles, and the large 
sets appear to arise directly from the skin ; there are two dorsal and two 
subdorsal rows, one of each on each side. The grandular sete (Fig. 15) 


* I also received from Miss Morton the eggs of Phobetron pithecium and of Euclea quer- 
ceti. Like those described in this paper, they do not present good generic or specific 
characters, enabling them to be readily identified. I give, however, the following de- 
scriptions of them. 

Ega of Phabelron pithecium.—The sexes were mated July 3. The eggs are orbicular- 
oval, flat, seale-like, rather large and ofa more definite shape than usual ; 2 x 1.5 mm. ; 
somewhat raised in the middle, but with very thin edges, resembling a shallow plate 
turned bottom-side up. Some fortunately laid on glass showed very plainly that the 
very thin shell is covered with irregular, usually elongated polygonal markings; here 
and there one being one-third smaller than most of the others. As usual they are laid in 
an irregular group, partly overlapping each other. 

Miss Morton writes me that the males seek their mates between nine and ten 
o’clock in the morning, and that she never succeeded in mating a captive female at any 
other time. She adds that the larva will feed on the chestnut, maple, hazel, oak, wild 
cherry, and possibly on other trees. 

Egq of Euclea querceti.—Quite regular orbicular-oval in outline ; thin, scale-like ; 2 x 1.5 
mm.; the edge is quite definite, and the polygonal areas much asin those of Phobetron 
pitheccum, 
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are large and unusually thick and stout, and are only slightly enlarged . 


at the base; on one side of each seta at the middle is a short, obtuse turn, 
just beyond which it contracts, and the blunt end is forked ; the forks, 
however, not spreading wide apart. They are all (those of both rows) 
alike in shape and size and length from the second thoracic to, and includ- 
ing, the ninth abdominal segment, and are about one-third as long as the 
body is thick. 

The segments are distinct, and low down is a lateral series of minute 
papilliform tubercles, one to each segment, and bearing a single minute 
short hair. 

This larva is very different from those of Empretia and Adoneta, and 
probably is a fair type of the young or freshly hatched larve of Limacodes 
and Heterogenea. 

The young larva was found feeding on the under side of a leaf of the 
red maple at Brunswick, Me., August 12; it aiso occurred on the under 
side of the leaf of the wild cherry in September, at Providence, and I have 
received it from Miss Caroline G. Soule, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., where 
it was found September 4, feeding on Curya tomentosa. 

Stage II (?).--Length, 5.5mm. The shape of the body is like an inverted 
skiff, the flat dorsal keel being about half as broad as the whole body, 
which is oval in outline, the body ending behind in a dull point, which 
bears two bristles. The larva is pea-green, much darker than the under 
side of the red maple leaf, and a little lighter than the upper side. The 
head is pale green, the jaws dull amber. The crenulated ridge along the 
back is pale straw-yellow. There is a dorsal row of about eight roundish, 
pale straw-yellow spots. All the tubercles, which are concolorous with the 
body, bear short, stiff, dark bristles. There is a row of from six to eight 
faint greenish-yellow rounded spois along the slope of the back, outside 
of the crenulated yellowish line. 

Stage IV (?).—Length,7 mm. Body oval, flattened, in general rounded ; 
the surface elevated into a dorsal region bounded by two keel-like ridges, 
the edge of each being serrated, each tooth bearing two obliquely situated 
short spines which are green tipped with brown, the keel itself being 
yellowish. Along the middle of the dorsal ridge is a row of ten whitish 
spots with a greenish centre. Each spot is accompanied in front by two 
lateral white dots. Outside and below each dorsal ridge is a row of 
ten large white roundish spots, with dark centres ; below this row is a 
series of white dots, and near the edge of the upper side is a row of 
obscure white dots. The edge of the body seen from above is scalloped, 

_and on each scallop is a row of laterally projecting minute green spines, 
the largest one of which is brownish. The body in general is pale green ; 
the head paler, dark on the mouth parts, and the eyes are dark. The 
surface of the body above is roughly granulated. 

Several larvee living on the under side of the leaf of the wild cherry and 
chestnut occurred at Providence during the middle and last of September. 

Last Stage.—Length, 12 mm. ; width, 6-7 mm. The body is regularly 
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oval in outline, rounded in front, and behind slightly produced. The 
head is pale pea-green, the mandibles dark, the labrum whitish. The 
prothoracic segment is as usual without markings. The rest of the body 
is divided longitudinally into three regions : There is a median, elevated 
plateau-like region, bounded by a well-marked irregular ridge ; from this 
ridge the body falls off rapidly on each side to the lateral ridge overhang- 
ing the creeping disk ; the surface of each lateral region may be steeply 
inclined or somewhat hollowed out, as it depends on the movements of 
the larva. The segments are defined by well-marked sutures. The skin 
is very rough, the soft, fleshy rugosities standing well up, and the sides 
of the body are finely crenulated. The body is pale pea-green, the gen- 
eral tint being like that of the under side of the cherry leaf, but more yel- 
lowish. The rough edge of the plateau, 7. ¢., the two parallel ridges 
bounding it, the surface of the plateau being level, and not hollowed, is 
lemon-yellow ; these two lemon-yellow lines are wavy, and they connect 
in front on the second thoracic segment ; but behind, on the last segment 
of the body, they do not quite meet. Along the middle of the plateau is a 
median series of eleven irregular roundish lemon-yellow spots centred 
by a depressed wart, each situated on a suture. On each segment and 
each side of the sutural spots, in the middle of each segment, is a pair of 
lemon-yellow dots. On each of the lateral slopes of the plateau are four 
rows of lemon-yellow spots, the highest and first being a row of minute 
transverse spots situated on the suture. Below this row is a series of 
large transverse oval yellow spots centred by a depressed dark-green 
point. This row is succeeded nearer the edge by a row of yellowish dots, 
two on each segment; one, the smaller of the two, situated on each 
suture. The fourth row is on the margin of the body, and is a broken 
series of short lines. 

There is no red cn the body. The end of the body is a rather narrow, 
obtuse, slightly upcurved portion, being the end of the dorsal plateau. 
There are no sete or coarse hairs above, but around the lower edge of 
the body are sparsely scattered very short fine hairs. The spiracles are 
situated just above the edge of the creeping disk. The dorsal seta of the 
preceding stage are wanting in the final stage. 

A figure made for me, by Mr. Bridgham, of a larva found feeding by 
Miss Morton, September 4, on the walnut, in probably next to the last 
stage, represents bristles, distinct sutures, and the segments as convex, 
features which are not indicated in the full fed worm. 

One example was ichneumoned. It will be noticed that in its last stage 
this species loses its slight armature of minute bristles ; and it apparently 
has no use for them, since I have been struck with the resemblance in the 
shape and color of the larva to a simple slight fold in a leaf, so much 
so that it might readily be mistaken for such a bend in the leaf by a pass- 
ing bird; and then the very sluggish motiun of the creature would fur- 
ther aid in the deception. 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE MORE SALIENT ONTOGENETIC FEATURES. 


A. Oongenital Adaptational Features. 


1, The larva is hatched without any tubercles. 

2. The glandular hairs are of the same size and shape in the dorsal and 
subdorsal rows; being short, with a tine at the middle, and forked at the 
truncated end. 

8. The body is more cylindrical than in the last stages and not skiff-like, 
and the segments are distinct and simple. 

4. The body is at first colorless. 


B. Evolution of Adaptational Features. 


1, The body becomes skiff-like when 5.5 mm. in length. 

2. The color is pea-green, like that of the leaf it feeds on, with straw- 
yellowish marks and spots. 

3. The skin becomes rough and granulated, and the plateau distinctly 
marked in Stage III or IV. 

4, In the last stage the minute spines disappear. 


Youne LARVA OF HETEROGENEA SP. 


Very near B.’s drawing, August 8, 1888, on the wild cherry. It must 
be that species, as both want the anterior median reddish dorsal stripe. 

My specimen, found on under side of leaf of wild cherry, September, 
1890, only differs from Bridgham’s figure in wanting the row of small 
tubercles on each side ; these may be developed in the penultimate stage, 
but my specimen is of the same length (5.5 mm. by 3.5 mm. wide). It 
is closely allied to if not the same as the Heterogenea testacea found on the 
beech. It differs from those, and an unpublished figure by Emerton, 
however, in the line from the froat edge of the second thoracic segment 
to the cross being obsolete, and simply represented by a faint, small, 
transverse discoloration, where two are represented in Bridgham’s Fig. A. 
The red Greek cross is not very well marked, as the arms of the cross are 
very broad and triangular, and the base does not reach the end of the 
body. But the colors are as in H. fleruosa, the general color purple 
madder, with a longitudinally oblong pale Venetian-reddish patch con- 
taining still paler spots, the whole margined with deep brick-red, and 
edged on the outside with yellow. 

This and other Heterogeneas look just like a reddish patch often to be 
seen on the under side of some of the cherry leaves and afford remark - 
able examples of protective coloration. 


Futi-GRown LARVA OF HETEROGENEA SP. 


Occurred on the under side of leaf of oak at Brunswick, Me., Septem- 
ber 6 (Bridgham’s MS. Fig. 273). 
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Length, 9 mm.; breadth, 5 mm. The body is broad, oval, somewhat 
flattened, with two narrow dorsal ridges, which are a little wider apart on 
the second thoracic segment, and in the middle of the body. The ridges 
are irregular, wavy, crenulated and lemon yellow, uniting on the last 
abdominal segment. From the ridges the sides of the body fall away at 
a low angle forming a gentle declivity, on which are two alternating rows 
of depressed lemon-yellow oval areas, bearing a minute depressed pit, a 
sunken piliferous wart, without the seta. A series of scattered very min- 
ute slender short hairs can be seen with a Tolles high-power triplet. On 
the second thoracic segment the ridge and space between is filled with 
bright red ; in the middle is a sunken pit, containing a small pale wart, 
but not bearing a bristle. A larger subtrapezoidal red spot in the middle 
of the body is edged with lemon-yellow, but the tubercle in its centre is 
stained with reddish. Besides the median warts there are nine other 
green ones along the middle of the dorsal ridge, one to each segment. 
The segments are distinct enough to be counted. The general color is 
pea-green, slightly more yellowish than the under side of the ouk leaf. 
The prothoracic segment is unspotted. The head is pale greenish, the 
mouth parts pale chitinous. The skin of the body is in general rough and 
corrugated, subgranulated. 


FULL-GROWN LARVA OF HETEROGENEA (TORTRICIDIA) TESTACEA PACK. 


The larva (a 5‘) in shape much like that of the European Heterogenea 
asella, occurred September 8, on the under side of a beech leaf, at Bruns- 
wick, Me. It spun its cocoon on September 10, and the moth appeared 
on May 27 following. 

Larva.—Length, 11x6mm. Skiff-shaped, being oval in outline, with 
the front full and rounded, but also rather blunt at the end, not pointed. 
Dorsal surface full and convex, neither angulated nor keeled, as it is in 
Limacodes scapha. On the anterior and also the posterior third of the 
body are two nearly parallel, slight, irregular ridges, which are not so 
distinct in the middle of the back, and which send out a red line, and 
spreading out in the middle of the body form a broad red loop nearly 
reaching the side of the body. The ridge at each end is a rich, bright 
Venetian red, edged externally with yellow. The space between these 
ridges is filled in with pale Indian-red almost exactly of the color of the 
reddish-brown withered spots on the leaves of the same tree, as I espe- 
cially noticed ; the mark is, in other words, a large faded reddish blotch 
like a Greek cross, extending from end to end of the body, the lateral 
triangular expansion or arms of the cross nearly reaching the sides. 
There is a median dorsal row of impressed rounded warts, which do not 
bear bristles, for there are no fine hairs or sets on the body. From the 
dorsal ridges the sides of the body fall gradually away to near the edge of 
the body, where there is a much thickened rounded bead or ridge over- 
hanging the edge of the creeping disk. On the sloping side are two rows 
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of impressed areas, the subdorsal consisting of a large transversely situated, 
acutely oval depression, one on each segment on each side of the body, 
and those of the second lower series are about one-third as large as the 
subdorsal ones. Low down on the side of the creeping disk is a row of 
small round impressed areas. In front the red top of the cross widens a 
good deal, ending in the front edge of the second thoracic segment ; while 
at the end of the body, what corresponds to the foot of the cross is nar- 
rowed to an obtuse point. The skin is corrugated and somewhat granu- 
lated, and the body in general is pale green, being concolorous with the 
under side of the beech leaf. 

On each side are two rows of depressed areas, the upper row of ten 
are oval, the smaller end pointing up, and the middle five on the purple 
madder spot or arm of the cross are longer and narrower oval than those 
in front or behind. The row of ten below are round sunken areas ; still 
below, but quite near the second row, and alternating with those of the 
second row, is a series of ten minute button-like round depressed marks ; 
also most distinct on the purple madder of the arms of the cross. The 
prothoracic segment and head are dull pea-green ; the head a little paler 
and chitinous around the mouth-parts. The skin is rough, finely granu- 
lated and punctured, but bearing no set, except some sparse, minute, 
slender ones around the edge of the creeping disk. 

The spiracles are situated just above the edge of the creeping disk. 

The ‘‘frass’’ or castings are irregular, short, barrel-shaped pellets. 

Two larve were fuund on the wild cherry in which the anterior median 
line is broken up into three reddish spots. In one specimen the reddish 
cross is much paler than usual. 

(An unpublished figure by Emerton of a larva from Kittery, Me., 
August 27, 1867, is the same species. ) 

One found at Providence, on the oak, September 17, and figured by 
Bridgham (285), is like the one above described, but the head of the red 
cross is slenderer, and the whole cross is broader and larger in propor- 
tion to the body ; the two arms of the cross are wider. In the middle of 
the body on the plateau is a square, pale, sere brown and green spot. 
Another specimen (Bridgham’s Fig. 284) occurred September 16, on the 
wi'chhazel. 

The larva of this species feeds on the under side of the leaf as do the 
larve of Packardia elegans and Lithacodia fasciola. They all eat brown 
patches here and there, or small holes in the leaf. 


Tue LARVA OF HETEROGENEA FLEXUOSA GROTE? 


The following description was drawn up from a larva received from 
Mr. H. G. Dyar, of Rhinebeck, N. Y. Mr. Dyar writes: ‘‘I am not sure 
of the determination of D. flexuosa, as I never raised but one.”’ 

Length, 8 mm.; breadth, 4.5 mm. Body oval, thickest a little behind 
the middle of the body. The median dorsal plateau is not well marked, 
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the two ridges bounding it not being very distinct, but nearly obsolete. 
From the plateau, which is rather broad, the sides fal) off at a moderate 
slope to the edge of the body. The width of the plateau is about the 
same as the body on either side. The body is pea-green, tinged with 
yellow in front. The second thoracic segment or front of the body as 
seen from above is mostly bright brick-red (Rubens’ madder red), becom- 
ing darker in the middle ; the red extends on each side to the front edge 
of the segment behind, and extends back to the great central reddish 
patch ; it encloses a rather large, green, sunken, rounded wart, and two 
smaller, less distinct ones behind. There are no hairs or bristles on the 
body. The great central patch consists of a large central orange or pale 
Venetian-red spot extending along the plateau and including four median 
oval, round, sunken warts, with a flattened button-like wartlet in the 
centre, and four oval warts which are depressed and acute at the smaller 
end, each pair alternating with the median areas. This brighter red pla- 
teau spot is surrounded by a large pale purple madder patch forming a 
spot of the shape of an irregular Greek cross, which sends a broad arm to 
each side of the body, reaching to and including the side of the lateral ridge 
just above the creeping disk. The same patch sends a broad, triangular 
posterior arm along the plateau, spreading out each side of it to the end of 
the body and ending in a sharp point, which is at the foot of the cross. 
The entire cruciform patch is edged with carmine red, and outside of 
that, especially behind, with lemon-yellow. 


LARVA OF HETEROGENEA (TORTRICIDIA2). 


Occurred on Vaccinium. Length, 9 mm.; width, 4.5mm. In outline 
seen dorsally to be oval-elliptical and produced behind into an upturned 
point, which is obtuse at the end, with two setiferous tubercles. The 
surface of the body is round and irregular, the back is raised into two 
great, longitudinal, irregular, fleshy ridges, with large, fleshy tubercles 
of the same color, bearing short, stiff, dark sete which are pale at base 
and black at tip. Each of these ridges is irregularly stained with pale 
yellow. There are also two similar lateral ridges, the lowermost forming 
the edge of the creeping disk. They are broken up into a series of coni- 
cal, setiferous, fleshy tubercles, but are not stained with yellow. The 
body is pale pea-green, the surface of the skin finely granulated. There 
are no reddish murks. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
PuiateE I. 


Fig. 1. Freshly hatched larva of Hmpretia stimulea. (Much enlarged.) 
2. Tubercle of the same, bearing three forked glandular hairs. 
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Fig. 3. Spines, caltrops and cuticle of a fully fed larva of the same 
species. (For further explanations of this and other figures, 
see text.) 

Euclea querceti, a dorsal tubercle with its spines. 
Parasa chloris, spines and spiny cuticle of fully grown larva. 


Puate IL. 


Freshly hatched larva of Adoneta spinuloides. 

The same, drawn by J. Bridgham. 

Forked grandular hairs of the same, Stage [. 

A lateral anterior tubercle of the same species, Stage IT. 

Tubercles and poison cells of the same species, last stage, with 
caltrops and cuticle. 

Plumose hairs of Phobetron pithecium taken from one of the 
lateral flaps. 

Inthacodia fasciola, freshly hatched larva, 

Lithacodia fasciola, glandular hairs, Stage I. 


Puate III. 


Phobetron pithecium, a lateral flap ; and seta at end of flap ; last 
stage. 


Puate LV. 


Fig. 13. Jsa inornata, a jateral abdominal tubercle. 
14. End of the same still more enlarged, containing the poison, p. 


(All the figures, except 7, drawn by the author with the camera.) 
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Larve of Cochliopodes and their armature. 
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Larvex of Cochliopodes and their armature. 
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Larve of Cochliopodes and their armature. 
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Larve of Cochliopodes and their armature. 
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The Thyrsos of Dionysos and the Palm Inflorescence of the Winged Figures 
of Assyrian Monuments. 


By Dr. Charles S. Dolley. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, February 17, 1893.) 


The generally accepted interpretation of the conical structure termi- 
nating the thyrsos, carried by Dionysos and his Thyasos, is that it repre- 
sents the pine or fir cone. 

Notwithstanding the number of authors, both ancient and modern, 
acquiescing in this interpretation, it seems to the writer entirely incon- 
sistent with the present state of knowledge regarding the origin and 
spread of the Dionysos cult, and the significance of the Dionysiac mys- 
teries. Brunck,' Welcker,? Smith’ and others regard the fir tree and its 
cones (xwvogépor, x@vos, Theoph.) as being dedicated to Dionysos in 
consequence of the use of the cones and of the turpentine and resin ob- 
tained from the fir trees (xedx, Theoph.) in making wines. 

Buchholtz* comes to the same decision regarding the pine (z/ru¢), 
basing his opinion upon the same line of reasoning, and the authority of 
Plutarch.® 

The custom of flavoring wines with resinous substances was not con- 
fined to the ancients, but is prevalent in Italy and Greece to-day,* and a 
careful review of the list of wines mentioned by Homer and earlier Greek 
writers, and the statements of Theophrastus, Dioscorides and Pliny re- 
garding turpentines and resins, goes to show that there is no sufficient 
foundation for the above conclusion. It will furthermore be shown in the 
following examination of the subject, that such associations as exist 
between the Dionysos cult and the pine or fir tree are based upon consid- 
erations having nothing to do with wine. 

The epithet or surname Bacchus (Bdzyog, didvucos Bdxyetos) does not 
occur until after the time of Herodotus (484 B. C.). According to Lenor- 
mant,* the ‘‘name is derived from the joyous cries with which the young 
god was accompanied, and it at first denoted the procession itself, or the 
song which was sung in it, before it was applied to the god.’’ It seems 
possible that the term primarily referred to the thyrsos or rod carried by 
the god and each of his followers. 

The drunken, riotous characteristics of the mysteries were probably 


1 Griech. Anal., i, 42. 

2 Griech. Gotterleh., i, 424. 

8 Dict. Greek and Roman Antig., Article “ Thyrsos.” 

4 Hom, Realien., i, 2, p. 266. 

5 Symp. queat., 3. 

‘The modern Greek name zxpaa) p7jtatvdto is applied to wines flavored with the 
resin of the Aleppo pine, Pinus halepensia, Mill. See Heldreich, Die Nutzpflanzen Griechen- 
lands, pp. 14 and 41, 

7 Eleusinian Mysteries,” by Francoise Lenormant, Contemp. Rev., Vol. xxxviii, p. 856 
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added to the original cult by the Phrygians and Phenicians ;* moreover, 
Euripides lays the scene of the Bacchanals in Thebes, a Pheenician set- 
tlement. Creuzer® derives the word from the Pheenician and the Hebrew 
M22 (bachah). The religious ideas of the Phrygians were impressed 
directly upon the Greeks, but originally derived from the Syro-Pheeni- 
cians. With the Greeks the Dionysos cult had taken form and symbol 
long before the taste for artificially flavored wines arose, and, in fact, 
before wine became a common drink. The symbols came along with the 
cult, but having to a certain extent lost their original significance, so plain 
to the dwellers of Asia, the Greeks endeavored to account for them, as 
numerous writers have since, by giving them new and varied meanings. 
Thus the tall, slender fennel stalk, with a cluster of male date flowers 
fastened at the tip, as used by the Assyrian priests in the process of palm- 
ification, became the symbol of fructification in its widest sense. Carried 
in processions in honor of the deity of fruitfulness, it gave its name first to 
its bearers, and then to the god himself, and finally, when, far from its 
original home, the cult had lost its primitive purity, and its celebration 
had degenerated into the orgies of a frantic mob, the name (fdzzos = rod) 
came to signify the frenzy of intoxication. 

But to revert to our objections to the plea that the pine cone was sacred 
to Dionysos because employed in flavoring wines, we find that the resinous 
taste was not by any means imparted to wines by means of the products 
of cone-bearing trees alone ; on the contrary, Theophrastus” in his chap- 
ter on resins’ refers to the relative values of the different varieties of 
gum resins, and places, far in advance of all others in public esteem, that 
produced by the terebinth (the turpentine tree of the Bible, Pistachia 
terebinthus L., or téputvSog of Theoph.), a tree common in the Greek 
islands and in Palestine, Egypt and North Africa, and belonging to an 
order of plants totally distinct from the conifers. The modern product 
of this tree is known in commerce as Chian turpentine, and comes mostly 
from the island of Chios, which excelled in the quality and quantity of 
this product in the time of Dioscorides and ancient Rome. The specific 
name had been changed, at the time of Dioscorides, from tépyt-dog to 
tepé8e-dos, and that writer refers to it as Aacuv pdareyov. According to 
Pliny" the terebinth was used in wine making, by boiling the new wood 
with the must. The same writer™ quotes Plautus as stating that the 
wines most highly esteemed among the ancients were those perfumed 
with myrrh, a product of two distinct plants, neither of them conifers. 
On the other hand, while the pitchy flavor was, without doubt, frequently 
produced by the resin of cone-bearing trees, such wines were not specially 
popular, nor were they considered wholesome, judging from the follow- 


*Gerhard., Mythol., 1, 495, 

® Symbolik d. Mythol., iii, 125, 

Wix, 2, 7 and 3, 1. 

NCf. Koch, Baume und Strducher des alten Griechenlands, pp. 26 and 31. 
12 Nat, Hist., xiv, 19, 

1% xiv, 15. 
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ing statement : ‘‘The most wholesome wine of all is that to which no in- 
gredient has been added when in a state of must; indeed, it is still better 
if the vessels even in which it is kept have never been pitched.”’... . 
‘* New wines seasoned with resin are good for no one, being productive 
of vertigo and headache; hence it is that the name of crapula has been 
given equally to new resined wines and to the surfeit and headache 
which they produce.’’'* In the making of ‘‘crapula,”” 2tpefidcrys vtves,” 
pine cones (Irpd,3:dog) were certainly employed, being steeped in the 
must, but it seems hardly probable that a custom not altogether prevalent, 
and producing a product regarded as unwholesome, should have given 
rise to the most common and characteristic Dionysiac symbol. Moreover, 
the resinous flavor was frequently produced in the wines by smoking 
either the grapes or the wine itself in wine lofts—apothecas’*—in the 
smithies or the chinineys. The Libanian grape produced a wine having 
a natural odor of frankincense, and which was preferred in making liba- 
tions to the gods." Rhetian and Allobrogian grapes had naturally a 
strong flavor of pitch."® At the time of Homer, Dionysos was unknown 
as the god of wine. According to Herodotus” not only was the name of 
Dionysos, but also the various extraordinary rites accompanying his wor- 
ship, introduced into Greece by Melampus. 

Euripides in many places clearly points to a well-understood Eastern 
origin of the cult, thus : 


“Tron. And I have left the golden Lydian shores, 
The Phrygian and the Persian sun-seared plains, 
And Bactria’s walls ; the Medes’ wild wintry land 
Have passed, and Araby the Blest; and all 
Of Asia, that along the salt sea coast 
Lifts up her high-towered cities, where the Greeks, 
With the Barbarians mingled, dwell in peace. 
And everywhere my sacred choirs, mine Orgies 
Have founded, by mankind confessed a God 
Now first in an Hellenic town I stand.” 


Or again : 
But ye, who Tmolus, Lydia’s strength, have left 
My Thyasus of women, whom I have led 
From lands barbarian, mine associates here, 
And fellow-pilgrims ; lift ye up your drums, 
Familiar in your native Phrygian cities.” 


Melampus is supposed to have received his knowledge of the cult from 
Cadmus, who, with the Pheenicians accompanying him to Beotia, brought 
these rites either directly from Egypt or from Tyre. 

General tradition points to the introduction of the Dionysiac mysteries 


14 Pliny, xxiii, c. 24, 
15 Dios., 5, 44. 

16 Pliny, xiv, 16. 
 Tbid., xiv, 22. 

18 Tbid., xiv, 3. 

19 ij, 49. 
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into Greece from India—compare the Assyrian title of the sun god 
Diannisu, “judge of men’’ (Fox Talbot),—by way of Parthia and 
Thrace, and this seems to be confirmed by Strabo’s” assertion that all 
Greek music was of Thracian origin. The choragic monuments of Athens 
show the intimate relation of music and the worship of Dionysos. The 
worshipers of the god in Thrace were in fact known as Orpheans, and 
with them the thyrsos-tip represented no longer a date-palm inflorescence, 
and not yet a pine cone, but the heart of Dionysos-Zagreus, torn from 
the young god by the Titans.” 

As to the thyrsos, its primitive use in the Dionysiac processions was that 
of a wand or stave, to be tossed by the hands or feet of the dancers ; thus : 


‘ PENTHEUS. The Thyrsus—in my right hand shall I hold it? 
Or thus, am I more like a Bacchanal ? 
Dionysos. In thy right hand, and with thy right foot raise it.’’ 


For this purpose the light stalks of the giant fennel, the Vdépdn of the 
ancients, Ferula communis L.,” a native of the regions about the Mediter- 
ranean, were admirably adapted, their structure being of so fragile a 
character as to obviate any danger being done by such blows as might be 
given by the rioters, as has been pointed out by Feé.” The same plant, 
and probably for similar reasons, was associated with Silenus, the com- 
panion of Dionysos : 


“ Venit et agresti capitis Silvanus honore 
Florentis ferudas et grandia lilia quassans.”’ 
Virg. Ecl., x, 25. 


(Sylvanus also came with the rustic honor of his head 
Shaking the flowering fennels and the large lilies.) 


The custom of twining garlands about the thyrsos was but an imitation 
of nature. Pierre Loti, in his charming descriptions of Morocco, refers 
‘more than once to these gigantic fennels, spreading over the country in 
every direction, a ‘‘forest of yellow verdure,” .... ‘‘the flower-clad 
stalks of which are like yellow trees, and which are festooned by the great 
white blossoms of the bind weed, such as we see in our gardens.”’ This 
very bind weed, Convoloulus sepium L.,* was used in decorating the bac- 
chantes and their staves, together with the ivy, there being a great resem- 
blance between the leaves of the two plants. 
From the above and many similar considerations, we are led to believe 
that the early worship of Dionysos was free from the frenzied debauchery 
of later days, and that the god’s peculiar relations to wine were the result 


® x, pp. 469-471. 

" Cf. De Gubernatis, Mythologie des Plantes, i, p. 290. 

®Dierbach, Flora Mythologica, p. 67; Heldreich, l. c., p. 40. 

%Feé, Flore de Virgile, p. \vi. 

%J, Murr, Die Phanzenwell in der Griechischen Mythologie, p. 235; Euripides, Bacchinals, 
702, 
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of corrupting influences affecting the cult during its westward spread. 
According to Pindar,” Plutarch” and Appolonius,” instead of the wild 
and wanton Thyasos depicted by Euripides, who, ‘‘at the appointed 
hour, shoot their wild thyrsi in the bacchic dance,’’ Dionysos was in the 
earliest times accompanied by the Graces, and near the grove of Pelops, 
at Olympia,” shared an altar in common with them. In fact, while 
tracing back the cult through Parthia and the East, we pass from the 
home of the grape to lands where wine was the product of the date, and 
if the cone-like structure tipping the thyrsos finally came to symbolize 
the bacchic and wine-loving attributes of Dionysos, it was through a 
substitution of the grape for the date, a combining of the Eastern symbol 
of fertilization with the garlanded rod of the dancers, and a failure to 
comprehend the significance of the cone-like thyrsos tip, which in reality 
originally represented the date inflorescence found in the hands of gods, 
priests and winged figures on Eastern monuments.” 

That the Greeks and Latins were fur a long time at a loss properly to 
account for this cone-like tip, being in no position to understand the 
import which the male date-palm inflorescence and the process of palmifi- 
cation held in lands further to the East, where dates formed the staple 
article of food, is shown by the substitution of various plants for the cone. 
The shaping of ivy and vine leaves into conical form, or ‘‘entwining with 
leafy greens the blades of javelins,’’® shows as little comprehension of the 
real significance of the thyrsos on the part of the Greeks, as well as the 
corruption into which the cult had fallen, as does the story of the death 
of Orpheus the poet-guardian of the bacchic mysteries, at the hands of 
the frantic throng of Ciconian matrons beside Hebrus’ stream. 

Without going into the question of the identity of Dionysos and Osiris,*' 
or of Dionysos and the Priapus of Lampsacus, there can be no question 
that the basis of Dionysos worship was the belief in his universal quick- 
ening or procreative powers. The similarity of Osiris and Dionysos wor- 
ship, the association of Dionysos with Demeter and the various symbols 
of his worship—phallus, serpent, bull, goat, fauns, satyrs, and the seasons 
of the year devoted to his festivals—all go to confirm the conclusion that 
the original cult rested entirely upon the personification or deification of 
the active propagative or creative powers of living nature. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the Greeks held and still hold that pulverized date seeds 
have the property of provoking and facilitating parturition.” 


% Ol., xiii, 5-10, 20. 

% Quaest., Gr., 36. 

2 Rhod., iv, 424. 

% Pausanius, v, xiv, or Taylor's trausl., ii, p. 42. 


2” Cf. Edw. B. Tylor, ‘‘ The Winged Figures of the Assyrian and Other Ancient Monu- 
ments,’’ Proc. Soc. of Biblical Archxology, Vol. xii, pp. 383-393. 


® Ovid, Metam., xi, 27, 28; iii, 667. 
Cf. King, The Gnostics and Their Remains, 2d ed., 1887, pp. 821-323. 
® Grisard et Vanden Berghe, Les Palmiers Utile et leures Allies, Paris, 1889, p. 146, 
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In early art we find Dionysos frequently represented in association with 
the palm tree, or its conventionalization, the palmette.* 

At a later date, we find associated with the god some thirty odd plants, 
chief among which are the ivy, the silver-leaved poplar, the grapevine, 
the myrtle, the fig, the bind weed, etc. 

Most of these plants, from the damp, shady character of their habitat, 
or from their productiveness, were held to be symbolic of the dews or 
moisture so essential to vegetation. 

The aphrodisiac and stimulating qualities of wine naturally led to the 
placing of the vine among the plants symbolic of the quickening, rejuv- 
enating god. Certain plants evidently refer to the soft, florid skin of the 
god, and to his general effeminate character. 

In all the symbols of Dionysos, we find some obvious motive, except in 
the case of the fir or pine cone, and we cannot admit any force to the 
argument of Murr, Beetticher and others, that the association of the pine 
with the god may be traced to the Corinthian myth of Pentheus, hiding 
among the branches of a pine tree from the frenzy of his mother Agave 
and the furious bacchantes : 


“PEN. Well said: against a woman who would fight? 
1’ll hide myself upon some shady pine.’ * 


It is curious that Milman, in translating this passage, calls the tree an 
ash, by what authority I cannot even surmise. In Paley’s text the word 
éAdrns is used to indicate the tree, ¢. ¢., the silver fir, Pinus picea (distin- 
guished by Theophr. as ¢4. dppyy and ¢A. OyAeca, probably Pinus abies 
and P. picea,™ but oddly enough this word was also used to refer to the 
young bud of the palm. 

Neither can any inference regarding the origin of the thyrsos tip be 
drawn from the use of pine wood in the making of statues of the god, since 
Pausanias” describes the head found by the Methymnean fishermen, and 
declared by the Pythian deity to be a representation of Bacchus, as being 
made of olive wood. No one would, however, care to argue that the 
olive should, on this account, be considered a Dionysiac symbol. It is 
much more probable that the association of the pine with Bacchus was 
based upon the gathering of the throngs upon the pine-clad hills : 


“Dion, There’s not a woman of old Cadmus’ race, 
But I have maddened from her quiet house ; 
Unseemly mingled with the sons of Thebes, 
On the roofless rocks, ‘neath the pale pines they sit.’’ 


% I do not agree with Goodyear in the belief that the palmette is derived from the lotus 
or any other motive than the palm. 


* Cf. translation, by James Thorold Rogers, of Euripides’ Bacchanals. 
®See Daubeny, Trees of Ancients, p. 26. 
x, c. 19; Taylor's translation, Vol. iii, p. 152. 
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Or the customary use of pine torches in the Orgies : 


“Cnuor. The while the frantic Bacchanal, 
The beaconing pine torch on her wand, 
Whirls around with rapid hand.’’ 


“Tir. As him shall we behold on Delphi’s crags, 
Leaping, with his pine torches lighting up 
The rifts of the twin-headed rock ; and shouting 
And shaking all around his Bacchic wand 
Great through all Hellas.”’ 


It was, as Dyer points out,’ not at all uncommon for the priests of the 
temples ‘‘to combine and maintain with equal hand the various cults of 
various divinities centred there.’’ There was an early brotherhood of 
this kind established between Dionysos and Apollo, accompanied at times 
by an exchange of attributes and symbols, as is done by Aschylus when 
he sings: 


** Apollo, ivy-god and prophet bacchanal.”’ ® 


Or by the words of Euripides :* 


“ Lord Bacchus, lover of the laurel tree.” 


We see the blending of the Apollo and Dionysos cult in the appellations 
Dionysos melpomenos® and Apollo Dionysodotos. In the frequent transfer 
of insignia of one god to another, the tripod, originally a bacchic symbol, 
is permanently turned over to Apollo—yopyytzot tptzodes éx Atovucor, 
‘*dedicated to a god by victorious choruses ’’ ““—although given as a prize 
at the festivals of Dionysos in the Attic dithyrambic contests*® and we 
find it associated with the vine on the shields of warriors, pictured on cer- 
tain Greek vases.“ Again Bacchus was worshiped in the shape of 
Apollo’s bull,* as at Elis, @5re radpe,® or in turn lends his crown of ivy 
to Poseidon. 

Apollo as the god of light, Dionysos as the earth god, combine the 
attributes of light, heat and moisture, the essentials of all organic life. 
We can, therefore, understand the close relation of their cults, and ex- 
plain the presence of a date palm tree alongside the oracle of Apollo. 


* Studies of the Gods in Greece, Macmillan, 1891, pp. 29-36. 

%8 Aeschylus Tr., 394; cf. Macrobius, Saturn, 18, 6. 

%® Macrobius, Saturn, 18, 6. 

# Pausanius, i, 2, 3, 4; xxxi, 3. 

“1 Gerhard, Auserlesene Griechische Vasenbilder, etc., i, p. 115; ef. Muller, Der tripode del- 
phico, p. ii; Amalthea, i, s. 127. 

# Athen, ii, 37, vixnTy poy ev Atuvucos, ‘the festival of victory.” 

#8 Gerhard, J. c., Tab. xxxi. 

# Gerhard, l. c., p. 114, Tab. xxxii. 

# Plut. Ques. Gr., 36; Historia Numorum, pp. 33, 66; Creuzer Symbol, iii, 87-95. 

# Gerhard, Tab. x; Paus., vii, 20, 1; iii, 24, 6. 
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The date palm, like the Dionysiac cult, was unknown to the early Greeks, 
to which Victor Hehn“ refers as follows: ‘‘ The Jitad never mentions the 
palm, which was as foreign on the Anatolian coast as in Greece proper ; 
but in the oldest and most beautiful part of the Odyssey, the palm at 
Delos is described in words that express the admiration excited in the 
Greeks of the Epic period by a figure so novel and strange in the vegeta- 
ble world. Ulysses has approached Nausicaa on the strand, and flatter- 
ingly beseeches her assistance : 


** * Never, I never viewed till this blest hour 
Such finished grace! I gaze and I adore! 
Thus seems the palm with stately honors crowned 
By Phcebus’ altars; thus onlooks the ground ; 
The pride of Delos. (By the Delian coast 
I voyaged, leader of a warrior host ; 
But ah, how changed; from thence my sorrow flows ; 
Oh fatal voyage, sum of all my woes.) 
Raptured I stood, for earth ne’er knew to bear 
A plant so stately, or a nymph so fair.’ 


The far-traveled Ulysses had nowhere else on earth seen a tree like this, 
to the slender form of which he compares the figure of the royal maiden, 
just as Solomon does in his song, ‘This thy stature is like to a palm tree,’ 
and as the daughters of kings in the Old Testament bear the name of 
Tamar, the date palm. The palm tree, the pride of Delos, is also men- 
tioned in Homer’s hymn to the Delian Apollo; at its foot, clasping its 
stem with her arms, Leto was said to have given birth to her glorious son. 
The fame of the Delian palm grew with the increasing fame of the island, 
both as a resort of Apollo’s pilgrims and as an emporium, especially as its 
fame had been echoed in the Odyssey. In later times, palin leaves were 
used at the four great festivals as symbols of victory. They were some- 
times worn as wreaths on the head, sometimes carried in the hand... . 
In the middle of the seventh century B. C., the tyrant Kypselus, ruler of 
semi-Oriental Corinth, dedicated a bronze palm tree to the temple at 
Delphi, where there were no living palms The Athenians also 
erected a bronze palm tree at Delphi in honor of their double victory on 
the Eurymedon, and another at Delos through Nikias. Palms are found 
figured on the coins of Ephesus, of Hierapytna and Priansus in Crete, of 
Karystos in Eubeea, and on painted vases.’’ # 

From the evidence before us, I am convinced that the conical flower 
cluster of the palm, as conventionalized in sculpture, and as the thyrsus 
tip, was mistaken by the later Greeks for the pine cone, and that they and 
subsequent writers have been ignorant of the peculiar relations of the 
date palm to the primitive Dionysiac cult. 


* Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their First Home, by Victor Hehn, London, 
1885, p. 204. 

* Cf. Imhoff Bloomer and Otto Keller, Thier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Munzen und Gem- 
men des Klassischen Altertuma, Pl. i, Fig. 8; ii, 13; x, 244. 
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Observations on the Psoas Parvus and Pyramidalis. A Study of Variation. 
By Thomas Dwight, M.D., LL.D., 
Parkman Professor of Anatomy at Harvard University. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, March 17, 1893.) 


The only anatomist who has made observations as to the presence or 
absence of the psoas parvus on a really large scale is the late Prof. Gruber, 
of St. Petersburg. After him, at a considerable interval, comes Mr. Hallet, 
and again, atan interval, Mr. Perrin. So far as [am aware no other anato- 
mist has published observations sufficiently numerous to discuss.* As 
evidence that this deficiency really exists, I may refer to the zeal with 
which Theile’s results on 20 bodies are quoted. 

Perrin + found the psoas parvus in 32 of 112 subjects, Of these 32, 21 
were males and 11 females. He states that the sexes were about evenly 
divided in the whole number examined. He gives no details as to the 
occurrence of the muscle on one or both sides. 

Hallet ¢ gives the results of two years’ observations in the dissecting 
room at Edinburgh, on about one hundred subjects each year. In his 
first set of observations the psoas parvus was more frequently present than 
absent, 61 to 54, and this proportion was preserved throughout the second 
hundred subjects. He remarks that when it is present it is most fre- 
quently found on one side, and that the right one. ‘‘In the first hundred 
subjects dissected it was found as often deficient in the female as in the 
male, but in the second hundred it was more frequently present in the 
proportion of seven to six.”’ 

We come now to the only satisfactory statistics, those of Gruber.§ He 
gives first a series of observations of both sides of 450 bodies, of which 300 
were male and 150 female. He made later observations for a particular 
purpose on 300 subjects in which the sexes were equally divided. The 
close correspondence between these two series is very remarkable. 


First SERIES. 
300 MALE. 150 FEMALE. 450 OF BOTH SEXES. 


Present on both sides 142 = 47.3% 56 = 37.38% 198 = 44% 
Present on neither side...111 = 37 72 = 48 183 = 40.6 
Present on right side ) . 

1, 


eswan cee 47 = 15.7 92 — 14.7 33 69 —15.4 
left side 
9° 


ococme” - 11 36 


* This paper was read December 28, 1892, at the meeting of the Association of American 
Anatomists at Princeton. The context will show that one addition has been made since 
the reading. 

+ Medical Times and Gazette, 1872. 

¢ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 1848, Vol. i, and 1849, Vol. ii. 

§ Beobachtungen aus der menschlichen und vergleichenden Anatomie, Heft 1, 1879. I have 
transposed Gruber’s figures so as toshow the presence rather than the absence of the 
muscle, and have substituted percentages for his rather crude proportions. 
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SECOND SERIES. 


150 MALE, 150 FEMALE. 300 OF BOTH SEXES. 
Present on both sides. 70 == 46.6% 59 = 39.3% 129 = 43% 
Present on neither side... .56 = 37.3 69 = 46 125 = 41.6 
Present on right side 


) 7} 
24—161 1 loo—ia7 7146 —15.4 
' 


) 
{ 
Present on left side | 


Oi ces ekee sd MO 12 25 


The percentages are so nearly alike that there is no occasion to combine 
the series. The subjects came from all parts of Russia, and were mostly 
Sclaves. The following results are self-evident : 1. That, at least on one 
side, the muscle is more frequently present than wanting, although in 
more than half the cases it is wanting on at least one side. 2. That it is 
more common in man than woman. 3. That the two sides are alike very 
much more often than unlike. This is directly contradictory of Hallet’s 
results. 4. That practically it is found as often on one side as on the other. 

Since this paper was first read the report of the Committee of Collective 
Investigation of the Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland has 
appeared.* It shows that 457 bodies were examined and that the muscle 
was wanting in 270 (59 per cent. ), that it was present on both sides in 139 
(30 per cent.), on one side in 48 (11 per cent.). It was found only on the 
right side 27 times against 21 on the left. It was therefore more often 
wanting than present. The sex was stated only in 174 instances. Both 
muscles were wanting in 54 per cent. of the males, and in 65 per cent. of 
the females. 

The observations about to be reported were made atthe Harvard Medi- 
cal School. Those on negroesare not included in any series. As it often 
happened that the observation on one side of a subject had been neglected, 
or for some reason had to be discarded, I give first a series of observations 
in which only the number of sides of bodies is considered. It comprises 
608 sides, divided into 299 right sides and 309 left sides, and also by the 
sexes. It shows that considering sides only, the muscle is more often 
wanting than present ; that it is more common in man than in woman, and 
that there is little difference between the sides. 


FREQUENCE OF Psoas Parvus In 608 SrpEs. 


RIGHT. LEFT. 
Male....... +. ee Present . 89 88 
Wanting 102 121 


42.1 


* Journal of Anat. and Phys., Vol. xxvii, January, 1893. 
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Female 


Both Sexes 


119 


Present ....... Wesuer 80 
Wanting seer 70 


100 
30 


118 
191 
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TOTAL. 
63 
145 


208 
30.2 


240 
368 


309 608 
38.1 39.4 


The next table shows the results of observations on both sides of two 
hundred and fifty subjects. 


Psoas Parvus. Recorps or Boru Sipes oF 250 Sussects, 165 MALE, 
85 FEMALE. 

MALE, FEMALE. BOTH SEXES. 

Present on both sides 60 = 36.3% 20 —= 23.5% 80 = 32% 

Present on neither side....84 = 50.9 53 = 62.3 137 = 54.8 

Present on right side 


] ) 
ese Siig—141 1 bag 18.2 


7? 14 


85 = 99.9 250— 100.0 


165 — 99.9 


This shows the muscle decidedly less frequent than Gruber found it, 
and a little more frequent than would appear from the English observa- 
tions ; thus suggesting the influence of race. 

In order to study the relative variability of muscles, to ascertain whether 
the presence of one occasional muscle renders the presence of another 
more probable, the pyramidalis was chosen asa starting point. It was 
chosen because it is generally held that while it is present in a large 
majority of instances it is not uncommonly wanting. Though this im- 
pression is, I believe, general, there is, so far as I know, no large series of 
observations on the pyramidalis ex cepting Hallet’s. In his two hundred 
subjects he found it wanting in the proportion of once in nine or ten.* In 
the following table of observations at the Harvard Medical School, indi- 
vidual sides only are considered. 


PYRAMIDALIS IN 673 SIDES. 
RIGHT. LEFT. TOTAL, 
Teer on PORE. i vccase inves Se 189 369 
Wanting 36 81 


225 450 
84 82 


* Loc. cit. It is worthy of notice that in his first hundred it was wanting once in every 
three subjects, and once in every fifteen in his second hundred. 
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RIGHT. 
Female.....++..Present 80 83 
Wanting 34 26 60 
109 223 
76.1 73 


Both Sexes 272 532 
62 141 

334 673 

81.4 79 


The above table of sides only shows the muscle present only in 82 per 
eent. of the male sides, in 73 per cent. of the female, and in 79 per cent. 
of those of both sexes, which, however, were unequal. It was somewhat 


more common on the left. 
The next table shows the results in the same series of two hundred and 


fifty subjects which was used for the psoas parvus. 


PyYRAMIDALIS Recorps oF Bora Srpes in 250 Sussects, or WaHica 
165 Were Mae AnpD 85 FEMALE. 


MALE. FEMALE. BOTH SEXES. 
Present on both sides. ....125 = 75.6% 58 — 68.1% 183 —= 73.2% 
Present on neither side... 25 = 15.1 22 — 25.9 47 = 18.8 
Present on right side 


only..... destr¥incs 5 
Present on left side 


0 5 | 
5= 5.8 20—= 8.0 


{ 
5 15 J 


85 — 99.8 250 — 100.0 


|= 9.0 


This shows, in addition to what was shown by the preceding table, that 
the two sides were alike in 92 per cent. 

We must now subdivide this series into smaller groups according to the 
presence or absence of pyramidalis and psoas parvus considered collec- 


tively. 


Recorps or Bora Muscies on Bots Srpes in 250 CasEs, or WHICH 
165 Were Mate anp 8) WERE FEMALE, 


GROUP. . NUMBER. PER CENT. 
A. 29 
Pyramidalis and Female........-. beccee 18.8 


psoas parvus on 
both sides. Both sexes.........+.. 64 25.6 
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GROUP. . NUMBER. PER CENT. 
B. 10.9 
Pyramidalis on both 10.5 
sides. Psoas par- 
vus on one side. 10.8 


C. 35.7 

Pyramidalis on both : 33.8 
sides. No psoas 

parvus. p 36.8 


D. ‘ 2.4 
Pyramidalis on one 0 
side. Psoas par- 
vus on both sides. 


E. 
Pyramidalis on one 
side. Psoas parvus 
on one side. 


F. 
Pyramidalis on one Female ........--sse08 4 
side. No psoas 
parvus, Both sexes 


G. 4.8 

No pyramidalis. 4.7 
Psoas parvus on 

both sides. 4.8 


‘ H. 1.2 
No pyramidalis. 2.3 

Psoas parvus on 

one side. 1.6 


I 9.6 
18.8 


No pyramidalis. No 
psoas parvus. 


Both sexes 12.4 


These tables show, as would naturally be expected, that the largest 
group (C) is that of two pyramidales and no psoas, and that this is the 
largest in either sex. For the next largest groups we have to examine the 
sexes separately, for we find that 29 per cent. of the men (A) have all four 
muscles, while precisely an equal number of women (18.8 per cent.) (A 
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and [) have all four, and none of the four. Only 9.6 (1) per cent. of the 
men have al! four wanting. 

By way of a more exact method of determining what relation there may 
be between the presence or absence of one muscle and that of the other, I 
have put together all the cases of presence of both pyramidales, groups A, B 
and ©, into one series, and reckoned the percentages of instances of a psoas 
parvus on both sides and on neither side, to compare them with the per- 
centages of the normal series. 

We find 125 men and 58 women, 183 in all, having both pyramidales ; of 
these 48 men and 16 women have the psoas parvus on both sides. Calcu- 
lating the percentages we find that 38.4 per cent. of these men, 27.6 of 
the women and 34.9 of the whole, have the psoas parvus on both sides, 
against 36.3, 23.5 and 82 respectively as percentages of the whole series 
of 250. We find, therefore, that a subject with two pyramidales is a little 
more likely to have the psoas on both sides than one which has not. The 
next step is to take as a basis the cases of no pyramidalis, and to find 
whether in them the percentage of psoas parvus on both sides is difterent 
from that of the entire series. We find that 25 men and 22 women, 47 in 
all, had no pyramidalis ; of these, 8 men and 4 women, 12 in all, had the 
psoas parvus on both sides, giving percentages of 32, 18.4 and 25.5 respec- 
tively, against 36.3, 23.5 and 32 in the entire series, showing that subjects 
with no pyramidales are less likely to have the psoas parvus on both sides 
than others. Thus we seem to have found a tendency, though a slight 
one, in variations by excess and variations by defect to go together re- 
spectively. 

By way of further comparison I have counted the number in these 250 
subjects in which the palmaris longus was known to be absent on both 
sides. I find this is recorded in 21 cases, and very probably occurred in 
some others. Let us see whether in these 21 cases there was a more fre- 
quent deficiency of either pyramidalis or psoas minor than one would 
expect. We find nothing of the kind. As for the pyramidalis we find it 
was wanting in three cases only on both sides and onceon one side. The 
psoas parvus was present on both sides seven times, almost precisely the 
percentage of the series of 250. 

Finally I found among these 250 cases, 12 in which a sternalis was 
present on one or both sides (twice on both sides and ten times on one). 
This is what may be called an anomaly by excess. Let us see whether 
the series of subjects presenting it was marked by more than ordinary 
frequency of the pyramidalis and psoas parvus. The result is certainly 
remarkable, for it is the very reverse of what might beexpected. In these 
12 the pyramidalis was wanting on both sides in 4, and on one side in 3, 
leaving it therefore present on both sides in only 5. The psoas parvus 
was more normal, being present on both sides in 5, on one side in 1, and 
wanting in 6. If we take these two muscles together we find that both 
were absent on both sides 3 times, a percentage of 25, which is about twice 
that in the entire series. It cannot be denied that this series of twelve 
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subjects with sternales is too small, and yet there is some reason to think 
that a larger series would give the same result only more strikingly. 
Thus there are three other cases of sternalis which could not be included, 
because in each the record of one psoas was wanting. The first had 2 
pyramidales, one psoas was wanting, the other unaccounted for ; in the 
second and third both pyramidales and the recorded psoas were wanting. 
As we have found that the two sides generally agree it is probable that 
the unrecorded psoas was in all these instances wanting. In any case if 
these could have been added to the series they would materially have 
diminished the frequency of psoas parvus and pyramidalis when the sterna- 
lis was present. The criticism may be made thatthe sternalis should not 
be reckoned as an instance of excessive differentiation, for it is found with 
abnormal frequency in anencephalous foetuses and there is reason in some 
cases at least to look upon it as a displacement of some fibres of the pec- 
toralis major. It is to be remarked, however, that it is in these monsters, 
rather than in adults, that the deficiency of the pectoral iscommon. No 
one would think of including them in a series for the study of the fre- 
quency of variations. In normal bodies the sternalis may, I think, be 
called an anomaly by excess. 

These two sets of cases, namely those of absence of the palmaris longus 
and presence of the sternalis, the latter especially, tend to disagree with 
the conclusions reached on the series of the psoas parvus and pyramidalis. 
None the less I am disposed to allow the series of psoas and pyramidalis a 
certain weight. But granting that there is a tendency for variations by 
excess and deficiency to go together respectively, the fact seems to be that 
the tendency is a slight one and that probably the cause, whatever it may 
be, that determines the differentiation of muscles must be considered as 
acting in most cases on each independently of the others. 

Again the only large series of observations bearing on this point is by 
Gruber. It deals with the psoas parvus, the palmaris longus, and the 
plantaris of 300 subjects equally divided between the sexes. His system 
of tabulation is not easy nor altogether satisfactory. He discusses the rel- 
ative frequency of defect of these muscles, but apparently from rather a 
different standpoint. In no case were all three muscles wanting on both 
sides. In three cases only were two of them wanting in both sides and 
one on one side. Absence of palmaris and plantaris in the same subject 
was also very uncommon. In two cases both palmares and one plantaris 
were wanting. In no case, apparently, were both wanting on both sides. 
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On a New Method of Determining the General Perturbations of the Minor 
Planets. 


By W. F. McK. Ritter, of Milton, Pa. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, March 17, 1893.) 


In finding the general perturbations of the minor planets the special 
difficulty arises from the large eccentricity and inclination of these bodies. 
The methods used in case of the major planets fail when applied to the 
minor, on account of want of convergence in the series. Astronomers 
were content, therefore, for a long time, with computing the special] per- 
turbations of these bodies from epoch to epoch. Hansen finally succeeded 
in effecting a solution of the problem, and his work entitled, Awsein- 
andersetzung einer Zweckmassigen Methode zur Berechnung der Abso- 
luten Stoungen der Kleiner Planeten, contains all the formule necessary 
in the cases thus far occurring. 

Instead of determining the perturbations of the codrdinates, rectangu- 
lar or polar, or of finding the variations of the elements, as had been 
done by his predecessors, Hansen, in his mode of treatment, regards the 
elements as constant, and finds what we may term the perturbation of the 
time. Thus, in place of the time, he uses a function of the time, which 
he designates by z; so that if g, is the mean anomaly at the epoch, we 
have the mean anomaly at any time, in the disturbed orbit, given by 
Jo + Mp2, Ny being the mean daily motion, and being one of the constants. 
If there were no perturbations we should have g, + mt, ¢ being the time 
elapsed since the epoch. 

In effecting his solution of the problem, Hansen does not attempt to 
give general and complete analytical expressions of the series. Instead, 
he, at the start, converts the coefficients into numbers, and multiplies the 
series together, two and two, by the methods of trigonometry. Thus, 
although we find, finally, the perturbations as functions of the time, that 
is, have the general perturbations, yet, in applying the method to differ- 
ent bodies, we must find the values of all the quantities involved for the 
particular case under consideration. It would be a great advance if we 
had at hand complete analytical expressions, of sufficient convergence, as 
is the case with the larger planets. 

Besides the method of multiplying series together by the methods of 
trigonometry, which Hansen calls ‘‘ Mechanical Multiplication’’—a 
method he was the first to employ—he also adopts different angles with 
which to express his arguments. Thus at the outstart he uses the eccen- 
tric anomaly for both bodies. When he has computed the powers of the 
reciprocal of the distance between the disturbed and disturbing bodies, 
he transforms from eccentric to mean anomaly in case of the disturbing 
body. And then, when he has expressions for the perturbing function 
and the forces, he makes another transformation so as to be able to effect 
the integrations. 
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The transformations must be done with great care, and require a large 
measure of time. In addition to the tedium arising from extended opera- 
tions of this kind (which must be generally done in duplicate to insure 
accuracy), many of the processes in various stages of the work are not 
easily grasped, and certainty is often only secured by performing the 
numerical calculations. Thus, then, although the method has been pub- 
lished for a long time, it has been applied only in a very limited number 
of cases. Watson, in the Preface to his Theoretical Astronomy, says : 
‘The refined and difficult analysis and the laborious calculations involved 
were such that, even after Hansen’s methods were made known, astron- 
omers still adhered to the method of special perturbations by the variation 
of constants as developed by Lagrange.”’ 

Hansen seems himself to have felt the force of these drawbacks on his 
method, as in a posthumous memoir devoted to the larger planets he 
abandons his peculiar method of treatment and uses that of Lagrange. 

As faras the minor planets are concerned, there is no doubt that Hansen's 
method, as left by him, is too long and difficult to be practicable. 

What we need now is some mode of determining general perturbations 
that is easily applied and sufficiently short to attract the efforts of a larger 
number of competent computers. Only in this way can the constantly 
growing material be utilized. The new method of treatment will now be 
given as briefly as possible. 

If 4 be the distance between the disturbed and disturbing bodies, 
Hansen has the equation 


n n 


n es 4 
2 


(*) == {o—q cos (¢* — Q) i . {1— 4, (cos e'+ @) 


forfinding (), (<): etc. 
4 4 


Instead of the two factors of the second member, I have used a trans- 
formation of them given by Hill, and have 


(*)" wan ( + a? — 2a cos (—0)) (: +B 


ala 
2 


—2 bcos C+) ’ 


ca a 
2 


where (: + a? — 2a cos (@ — 0) 


0 1 , 
= [3 S +b . cos (¢ — Q) 
2 2 


(2y 


+b" cos 2 (7° — Q) + ete. 


and similarly for (2 + b? — 2b cos (¢' + @) a 
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The coefficients of both these factors are the La Place coefficients, and 
their values have been tabulated. Thus the part of the work relating to 


3 
the determination of expressions for (“). (*) , ete., is rendered 


comparatively short and simple. 

In finding 4’ in terms of the radii vectores of the two bodies and of the 
cosine of the angle between these radii-vectores, the true anomaly of both 
bodies is introduced. In the analysis we use the equivalent functions of 
the eccentric anomaly for those of the true anomaly, and then, when 
making the numerical computations, we cause the eccentric anomaly of 
the disturbed body to disappear. This is accomplished by dividing the 
circumference into a certain number of equal parts relative to the mean 
anomaly, and employing for the eccentric anomaly its numerical values 
corresponding to the various values of the mean anomaly. 


Having found the expressions of ( ) (; y. etc., in series, in which 


the angles are the mean anomaly of the disturbed and the eccentric 
anomaly of the disturbing body, the series are changed at once into others 
in which both angles are mean anomalies. To effect this transformation 
there is need of functions called the J functions ; and a chapter is given in 
which the expressions for these functions are found in a form convenient 
for application. 

When we have the powers of the reciprocal of the distance between 
the disturbed and disturbing bodies, we next find the term expressing the 
effect of the action of the disturbing body on the sun. This is effected 
without difficulty. 

The expressions for the perturbing function and the perturbing forces 
can now be formed. Instead of using the force involving the true anomaly, 
the transformation of this, in which the mean anomaly appears instead of 
the true, has been used. This is the method given by Hansen in his post- 
humous memoir, in which he has abandoned some of his former notions. 
The disturbing forces employed are those in the direction of the disturbed 
radius-vector, in the direction perpendicular to this radius-vector, and in 
the direction perpendicular to the plane of the orbit. The forces in these 
three directions have been deduced from those in the direction of the 


three rectangular axes. The force a 2 is found at once from the per- 
g 


turbing function by differentiating with respect to the mean anomaly, g. 

To find the other two forces symbolized by a r. R, and a? 42, 2 being 

r dz 

the codrdinate perpendicular to the plane of the orbit, it is necessary to 
multiply a number of series together, two and two, by the formule of 
plane trigonometry. 

Having the values of the forces, we next find the value of a function 
W obtained by the integration of the expression 

aw 


ee a3 dQ 
rqut ee ta ere 
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A and B being two factors easily determined. W being known, the func- 
tion W is next found by simple mechanical processes, and the perturba- 
tions of z and of the radius-vector are found at once by the equations 


n. de =nf.W. at 


aw 
o=—} uf G . at, 
Y being a particular form for g. 

The symbol d designates the perturbation of the quantity to which it is 
prefixed. 

The perturbation of the latitude is found by integrating the equation 

u 
cost dQ 
aa HOC e 
where C is a factor found in the same manner that A and B were. 

To find n.dz, or the variation of the mean anomaly, two integrations 
are necessary ; in finding the perturbation of the radius-vector, and of the 
latitude, one integration is needed for each. 

The arbitrary constants introduced by these integrations are so deter- 
mined that the perturbations become zero for the epoch of the elements. 

In making an application of his formule, Hansen selected the planet 
Egeria, whose eccentricity is comparatively small, the angle of eccen- 
tricity being less than five degrees. In making use of the formule given 
in the method here presented the eccentricity is considerably larger. The 
convergence of the series is, however, all that can be desired. In com- 
puting the perturbations of those of the minor planets whose eccentrici- 
ties and inclinations are quite large, it may be necessary to divide the 
circumference into a larger number of parts. In exceptional cases, such 
as for Pallas, it may be necessary to divide the circumference into thirty-two 
parts. In case of the applications made of the present method, sixteen 
divisions have been used: this is the number employed by Hansen for 
Egeria. 

When a larger number than sixteen is used, the calculation of the 


8 
values of (*), (*) , ete., is longer; the process is, however, the 


same in every case. 

After the perturbations have been found it is necessary to have them 
in convenient form for the computation of ephemerides, and there has, 
hence, been added the method employed for doing this. 

The writer has endeavored to present the whole theory in a manner 
easily comprehended by those having a respectable mathematical educa- 
tion, and in a compass such that the computations can be performed 
within a reasonably short time. The endeavor throughout has been to 
use convenient methods, not to devise new ones. 
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Stated Meeting, March 3, 1893. 


Dr. BRINTON in the Chair. 


Correspondence was submitted as follows: 


Letters accepting membership were received from Prof. 
George Lincoln Goodale, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Charles 
Schiiffer, Philadelphia. 

A circular from the Académie de Belgique, Bruxelles, 
requesting subscriptions to a commemorative edition of the 
works of Jean-Servais Stas. 

The death of Prof. C. Schorlemmer, Manchester, England, 
January 27, 1892, was announced. 

Letters of acknowledgment were received from the Royal 
Society of Victoria, Melbourne (187); Tokyo Library, 
Tokyo, Japan (186, 137, 138); Royal Zodlogical Society, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (137, 138); Naturwissenschaftlicher 
Verein des Reg.-Bezirks, Frankfurt a. O., Prussia (1385-138) ; 
Oberhessische Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Heilkunde, Giessen, 
Hesse (138); Verein fiir Thiiringische Geschichte und Alter- 
thumskunde, Jena, Saxe- Weimar (138); Verein fiir Erdkunde, 
Metz, Lorraine (188); Societd Italiana delle Scienze, Rome, 
Italy (188); Natural History and Philosophical Society, Bel- 
fast, Ireland (138); Université Laval, Quebec, Canada (137, 
138, and Catalogue i-iv); Editor of Popular Science Monthly, 
New York, N. Y. (139); Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society, Wilkesbarre, Pa. (138); Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. (187, 138, and Catalogue i-iv) ; Mr. T. L. Pat- 
terson, Cumberland, Md. (139); Texas Academy of Science, 
Austin (137, 138, and Catalogue, i-iv). 

Letters of acknowledgment (139) were received from the 
Laval University, Quebec, Canada; Natural History Society, 
Sir John W. Dawson, Montreal,Canada; Public Library, Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Boston, Mass.; Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Kingston, R. I1.; Historical Society, Providence 
Franklin Society, Providence, R. I.; Mr. George F. Dunning, 
Farmington, Conn. ; Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, 
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Conn.; Prof..W. Henry Green, Princeton, N. J.; Dr. Charles 
B. Dudley, Altoona, Pa.; Dr. Robert H. Alison, Ardmore, Pa.; 
Prof. Robert W. Rogers, Carlisle, Pa.; Prof. Martin H. Boyé, 
Coopersburg, Pa.; Hon. Eckley B. Coxe, Drifton, Pa.; Drs. 
Traill Green, J. M. Moore, Thomas Conrad Porter, Easton, Pa.; 
State Library of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa.; Mr. John 
Fulton, Johnstown, Pa.; Linnean Society, Lancaster, Pa. ; 
Wagner Free Institute, Judge Allison, Profs. Charles S. Dol- 
ley, H. V. Hilprecht, Albert H. Smyth, W. H. Greene, Messrs. 
Philip C. Garrett, Edward Hopper, W. W. Jefferis, G. de B. 
Keim, Joseph D. Potts, L. A. Scott, Richard Wood, Philadel- 
phia; Prof. John F. Carll, Pleasantville, Pa.; Rev. F. A. 
Muhlenberg, Reading, Pa.; Miss R. C. Longstreth, Sharon 
Hill, Pa.; Dr. John Curwen, Warren, Pa.; Philosophical So- 
ciety, Hon. Washington Townsend, Mr. Philip P. Sharples, 
West Chester, Pa.; Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
ciety, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Mr. William M. Canby, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; U.S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md.; Maryland 
Institute, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, Baltimore, Md.; Smithsonian Institution, Anthropo- 
logical Society, U. S. Geological Survey, U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Library Surgeon General’s Office, Scientific 
Library U.S. Patent Office, Weather Bureau, Col. Garrick 
Mallery, Prof. Charles A. Schott, Dr. John S. Billings, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; University of Virginia, Leander McCormick 
Observatory, Prof. J. W. Mallet, University of Virginia, Va. ; 
N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station, Raleigh ; South Caro- 
lina College, Columbia; Historical Society, Savannah, Ga.; 
University of Alabama, University P.O.; Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Baton Rouge, La., College Station, Texas; 
Academy of Science, Austin, Texas. 

Accessions to the Library were reported from the Institut 
Egyptien, Cairo; Royal Society of South Australia, Adelaide ; 
Linnean Society of New South Wales, Sydney ; Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, St. Petersburg, Russia; Société Finno- 
Ougrienne, Helsingfors, Finland; Société Hollandaise des 
Sciences, Harlem, Holland; K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt, 
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K. K. Naturhistorische Hofmuseum, Vienna, Austria; Deutsche 
Seewarte, Hamburg, Germany; K. B. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Munich, Bavaria; Wiirtembergische Commission 
fiir Landesgeschichte, Stuttgart; Messrs. Friedlander & Sons, 
Berlin, Prussia; Society of Antiquaries, Geological Society, 
London, England; Royal Irish Academy, Dublin; Public 
Library, Salem, Mass.; American Chemical Society, New 
York, N. Y.; Bureau of Statistics of New Jersey, Trenton ; 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Dr. 
Charles A. Oliver, Messrs. Henry Phillips, Jr., Julius F. 
Sachse, Prof. M. B. Snyder, Philadelphia, Pa.; U. 8S. Fish 
Commission, Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
William Harden, Savannah, Ga.; State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Madison; Agricultural Experiment Stations, Kings- 
ton, R. I., Blacksburg, Va., Lexington, Ky., Manhattan, 
Kans., Fort Collins, Col., Laramie, Wyo. 

Pending nominations Nos. 1249, 1250, 1253, 1255 and 1256 
were read. 

A motion to introduce electric lighting into the building 
was after discussion withdrawn. 

And the Society was adjourned by the Presiding Member. 


Stated Meeting, March 17, 1898. 
Mr. Prick in the Chair. 


Correspondence was submitted as follows: 

A letter from Hon. Robert E. Pattison, Harrisburg, Pa., 
accepting membership. 

A letter from Prof. Robert E. Thompson, Philadelphia, 
resigning from membership at end of the current vear, which 


was accepted. 
The Journal of the United States Artillery School, Fortress 


Monroe, Va., was placed on the Proceedings exchange list. 





Letters of envoy were received from the Meteorological 
Office, London, Eng.; Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, Ireland ; 
Observatorio Astronémico. Nacional, Mexicano, Tacubaya. 

Letters of acknowledgment (139) were received from the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass.; New York Academy 
of Sciences, Columbia College, New York; New Jersey His- 
torical Society, Newark ; Prof. Charles F. Himes, Carlisle, 
Pa.; Rev. F. A. Muhlenberg, Reading, Pa.; Department of 
State, Washington, D. C.; Prof. James B. Angell, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Col. William Ludlow, Gen. W. F. Raynolds, 
Detroit, Mich.; State Library, Lansing, Mich.; Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O.; Prof. E. W. Claypole, Akron, O.; Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Hon. J. D. Cox, Cincinnati Observatory, 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. Robert Peter, Lexington, Ky.; Geological 
Survey of Missouri, Jefferson City; Academy of Sciences, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Historical Society, Chicago, Ill.; State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, Madison; University of California, 
Prof. Joseph LeConte, Berkeley, Cal.; Lick Observatory, 
Mount Hamilton, Cal.; Prof. J.C. Branner, Palo Alto, Cal. ; 
Prof. Daniel Kirkwood, Riverside, Cal.; Free Public Library, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Academy of Natural Sciences, Daven- 
port, Ia.; State University of Iowa, lowa City; Washburn 
College, Kansas Academy of Science, Topeka; Agricultu- 
ral Experiment Stations, Las Cruces, N. M., Lincoln, Neb., 
Laramie, Wyo.; University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Accessions to the Library were reported from the K. Nor- 
deske Oldskrift Selskab, Copenhagen, Denmark; Société 
Batave de Philosophie Expérimentale, Rotterdam, Holland; — 
Physikalische Gesellschaft, Berlin, Prussia; Verein fiir Erd- 
kunde, Metz, Lorraine; K. B. Akademie, Miinchen, Bavaria; 
Messrs. Alphonse Pictet, Henri de Saussure, Geneva, Switzer- 
land; Societa Africana D’Italia, Naples; Direzione Generale 
della Statistica, Rome, Italy; Société Languedocienne de 
Géographie, Montpellier, France; Mr. Manuel de Peralta, 
Madrid, Spain; Meteorological Office, London, Eng. ; Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Manchester, Eng.; Mr. Robert T. 
Swan, Boston, Mass.; Free Public Library, New Bedford, 
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Mass.; Scientific Alliance, New York, N. Y.; Pennsylvania 
State College, Harrisburg; Mr. Herbert Welsh, Philadelphia ; 
Smithsonian Institution, United States Geographical and Geo- 
logical Survey of the Rocky Mountains, Adjutant General's 
Office, Washington, D. C.; Artillery School, Fortress Monroe, 
Va.; Society of Natural History, Cincinnati, O.; Academy 
of Science, Tacoma, Washington; Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, College Park, Md., Morgantown, W. Va., Little 
Rock, Ark. 


The following decease of members was announced: 


Hippolyte Taine, Paris, March 5, 1893, zt. 65. 
William B. Rogers, Philadelphia, March 15, 1893, zt. 55. 


On motion, the President was requested to prepare an obit- 
uary notice of Mr. Rogers. 


Secretary Barker presented for the Transactions a paper by 
Prof. Francis C. Phillips entitled, “Researches upon the 
Chemical Properties of Gases,” which was referred to Drs, 
Barker, Marshall and Smith, a Committee to examine and 
report upon the same. 


A paper by Prof. A. S. Packard, entitled “ The Life Histo- 
ries of Certain Moths of the Families Ceratocampide and 
Hemileucide, etc.,” was presented by the Secretaries for the 
Proceedings. 

Prof. Snyder presented a paper by W. F. McK. Ritter, 
“On a New Method of Determining the General Perturbation 
of the Minor Planets.” 

Dr. Cope presented a paper by Prof. Dwight, on “ Psoas 
Parvus and Pyramidalis.” 

Pending nominations Nos, 1249, 1250, 1258, 1255, 1256, 
were read. 

According to notice, the stated business of the evening, the 


question of withdrawing the Society’s collections now on 
deposit in other institutions, was taken up. 
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The following minute of the meeting of Council was read : 
StaTED MEETING, FEBRUARY 10, 1893. 


Present : Messrs. Morris, Brinton, Baird, Ingham. 

In the absence of the President, on motion, Mr. Baird took the chair. 

Minutes of the last meeting of Council were read. 

Dr. Brinton, acting Clerk, read the resolution of the Society which was 
referred to Council for action. 

Dr. Morris read the resolution of the Curators, and gave his reasons for 
holding that the collections of the Society should be retained and exhi- 
bited in its present hall. 

Mr. Ingham moved that all the collections of the Society be brought 
back to the hall of the Society ; seconded by Dr. Morris. 

Dr. Brinton spoke strenuously in opposition to the motion, and claimed 
that it was contrary to the spirit of the act incorporating the Society. 

Other remarks were made by the members present, Dr. Morris urging 
the adoption of the motion as in accordance with the spirit of the Society. 

The motion being put by the Chair, it was carried. 

The Council was adjourned by the Chair at 9.30. 


D. G. Brinton, Clerk. 


Mr. Prime moved to lay the resolution of Council on the 
table, but subsequently withdrew the motion in order that the 
subject might be fully discussed. An animated debate ensued, 
participated in by Messrs. Houston, Prime, Brinton, Morris, 
Cope, Jayne, Biddle, Du Bois, Barker, Field and others. 


The Presiding Member stated certain reasons that in his 
opinion rendered the return of the collections at the present 
time desirable. 


The question being put and a call of the yeas and nays 
demanded, the motion was lost by a vote of 16 nays to 8 ayes. 


And the Society was adjourned by the Presiding Member. 





